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Art.  I.  A  Dictionary  Persian,  Arabic  and  English  ;  with  a  Dissertation 
on  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Manners  of  Eastern  Nations ;  by 
John  Richardson,  F.S.  A.  of  the  Middle  Temple  and  of  Wadhani 
College.  A  new  Edition,  with  numerous  Additions 'and  Improve¬ 
ments;  by  Charles  Wilkins,  L.  L.  D.  K.  R.  S.  Royal  4to.  Vol.  I. 
pp.  1157.  Dissertation,  kc.  pp.  g6.  Price  12l.  12s.  to  be  jiaid  on 
die  Delivery  of  this  Vol.  the  2d.  or  English  Persian  and  Arabic  to  be 
delivered Richardson;  See.  &c.  5lC.  180(i. 


ins  Edition  of  a  work,  ever  scarce  and  long  out  of  print, 

^  has  been  ardently  expw'ted  from  the  time  the  learned  editor 
K4)'ublishtd  his  improved  edition  of  Sir  W.  Joneses  Persian 
liCraininar,  at  the  close  of  which  he  informed  the  public  he  wag 
'^already  engaged  in  this  work.  fVe  also  anticipated  tlie  plea-  . 
lure  we  should  receive  from  an  examination  ot  the  promised 
improvements,  whieh  we  knew  must  be  many  and  important 
|io  make  the  work  what  it  should  be,  and  wliich  we  had  every 
Jlcason  to  expect  from  the  well-know  n  abilities  of  the  editor.* 

I  The  Persian  and  Arabic  languages  are  becoming  daily  of 
^|inorc  importance,  not  only  to  xhi:  political  interests  of  this  na- 
'^tioHjbuito  the  interest  of  literature  in  general.  Our  extensive 
dominions  in  India,  and  our  extending  commerce  with  the  East, 
lavc  loudly  demanded  that  all  emploved  in  the  manugeinent  of 
khc  cominercial,  legislative,  and  military  departments  in  our 
t‘\siaiic  possessions,  should  be  accurately  acquainted  with  these 
8nguages — A  variety  of  facts  has  demonsiraied  that  a  want  of 
cfjuaiiitance  with  the  languages  of  India  may  be  equally  ruinoua 
otb  to  the  natives,  and  their  European  governors. 

In  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Arabic,  the  student  has  long 
posses'^ed  many  helps;  Schindler,  Raphaleng,  Jiottinger,  Gig* 
LVpfw,  Bocliurt,  (iolius,  ])' Hcrbelot  Rwd  SchulUns  abroad; 
rrcfiics^  Htierigc,  Pocock,  Hyde,  Castell,  IValton,  Robinum, 
Richardson,  and  others,  at  liome,  have  contributed  much 
jo  render  the  rugged  path  to  this  copious  and  noble  language 
pi  some  ineasuic  easy,  and  in  many  respects  pleasant.  The 
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Persian  stncleiU,  however,  could  not  boast  of  similar  aid. 
excellency  of ///«  laiijjuugc  was  not  fully  ktiown,  till  our  exiei. 
sive  conquests  had  put  us  in  possession,  not  only  of  the  rvealm  ^  y 
but  of  the  literature  of  India.  The  Arabic,  beft)re  this  tiuH.  ,  ^ 
to  the  coin])arative  neglect  of  all  the  otlier  Asiatic  languagt^ig 
the  Ilcl)re\v  excepted,  had  engrossed  the  esteem  and  attacim; 
incni  of  the  literati.  Historians,  physicians,  divines,  and 
in  this  language  had  been  read,  studied,  translated,  and  higtik^/^ 
applauded:  even  the  rugged  though  majestic  Koran  hashif^*^ 
admirers,  translators,  and  commentators,  among  those  whr? 
possessed  a  better  creed.  I  hc  study  of  this  language  was  ^ 

recommended  to  Europeans,  by  scholars  of  the  first  eminenc^' 
in  these  and  other  nations;  and  a  professorship  of  Arabic  ini^ 
Tnivcrsiiy  of  Oxford  was  founded,  by  Abp.  Laud,  in  l6S(i 
'I’he  university  of  Cambridge  has  long  enjoyed  a  similaf  establi4iY‘? 
inent. 

-  d’he  Latin  translation  of  the  Ga/istan  of  the  excellent  Po^ 
Saatll,  by  the  learned  Gentias,  under  the  title  of  Uosamj  ^ 
Voliticnin^  aeconqianied  by  the  Ih'rsian  text;  the  IJutorik  , 
Veter  am  Persaram  (»f  Dr.  Ilifde,  the  Kpochec  ce/ebriorcic 
Mr.  (  i reaves,  and  the  Anthotogia  Pcrsica,  published  at  Vienna 
177H,  induced  many  to  wish  that  the  rich  mine  of  Persia- 1? 
literature  might  be  farther  explored,  and  its  treasures  inoi? 
widely  dilfused.  In  1770,  the  elegant  and  deeply  learnc'^ 
Paron  Hevieshi  printed  his  Specimen  Poeseos  Persicec,  contnir 
ing  Hi  odes,  taken  from  the  commencenient  of  the  Dcim 
Hafiz,  in  the  original,  accompanied  with  a  Poetic  Paraphra-t 
a  Prose  V  ersion  and  ('ommentary,  and  copious  Gramniatic 
Notes.  I>v  this  interesting  piece,  the  elegance,  harmony,  c 
piousne'is,  and  excellence  of  the  Persian  language  were  soon  dr 
covered,  and  a  taste  for  its  cultivation  increased,  among  all  th(? 
csp(‘cially,  who  havl  already  gained  some  acquaintance  wither  ^ 
cntal  literature,  ^^’^it!l  what  vigour  and  effect  Sir  W.  Jon-  - 
trod  the  path  pointed  out  to  him  mote  particularly  by  his  illur  < 
trious  friend  Pevicski,  wc  need  not  stay  to  examine.  Rv  i  , 
example,  many  were  excited  to  make  the  Persian  poets,  hist- 
liatis,  and  ethic  writers  ilie  first  objects  of  their  study  ;  by 
tlie  Asiatic  Sacictj/  was  founded,  when  the  languages  of  hid 
juid  the  stores  they  contained,  were  accurately  studied  and  tv 
plorod — where  men  of  the  first  eharcicter  in  the  republic  i  ^ 
tellers  united  their  talents  and  labours,  and  from  wlfudi,  as  fn  ^ 
a  perennial  spring,  copious  streams  of  knowledge  in  every  * 
pnitment  of  literature  and  science  frcclv  emanated,  increase 
ihc  1  uxuriance  of  ihew  native  soil,  and  enriching  ours  with  ^ 
xei'unrc  unknown  before. 

.  Rut  it  is  114‘cosary  to  return  and  trace  up  those  progress 
meuns;  by  which  the  acijuireinent  of  this  noble  and  useful  l» 
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Huaze  has  become  so  w  idely  diffused  and  so  easy  of  access.  .  Of 
5ir  \V.  JoNCss  Grammar,  and  the  improved  edition  of  it  by  Dr. 
Wilkins,  we  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  and  approbation. 
Ei’l.  Rev.  vol.  i.  p.  35.  On  Persian  Dictionaries^  we  shall  now 
plot  ted  to  make  a  few  observations  in  their  chronological  order. 

Tbe  Hisi  regular  work  of  this  kind  which  we  recollect,  was 
that  produced  bv  the  conjoined  labours  of  Professor  Cjoi.iub 
and  Dr.  Edm.Castell,  and  published  in  the  lleptm^lott  Lexi^ 
con  of  the  latter,  under  the  title,  Dktiomiriiun  Pirsico^atinum^ 
^€x  Persarum  MSS.  Bibliis  Poly  glottis,  aiiisque  llbris,  concin^ 
vatum.  fol.  J^nd.  This  work  was  composed  from  three 

MS.  copies  of  the  collated  with  each  other,  which  had 

km  originally  translated  by  Mr.  Senmann,  celebrated  for  his 
jattainments  in  Turkish  literature.  The  MS.  of  Mr.  Seamann, 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomas  Greaves,  was 
kiiidlv  coimniinicated  to  the  editors  Colins  and  Castell,  and  bv 
them  enriched  with  copious  and  important  additions,  and  then 
sprinted  as  the  Pars  Altera  of  the  Hcpiaglott  Lexicon.  VV'heu 
^Dur  readers  consider  that  this  work  was  performed  when  Persian 
^literature  was  in  its  infancy  in  Europe,  and  that  very  few  helps 
were  at  hand  for  such  an  undertaking,  they  may  well  be  sur- 
^prised  at  its  general  accuracy,  and  comparative  perfection. 
^ Its  greatest  fault  is,  that  its  leading  Kurds  are  not  sutiiciently 
^distinguished,  by  a  proper  position  in  the  column,  ixoxw  dcriv a- 
live  and  cognate  terms:  the  lines  in  the  columns,  being  niostly 
printed  consecutively,  without  proper  breaks  or  indentments,*  to 
.«^igniry  the  commencement  ofa  new.  term.  To  this  we  may 
add,  that  owing,  we  suppose,  to  the  paucity  of  characters  in  their 
iount,  many  of  the  Persian  Kords  are  expressed  by  Hebrew 
letters.  In  reading  the  Persian  Targum  of  Yaacoob  Toosee, 
<»n  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  London. Polyglotl,  and 
the  Persian  (jiospels  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  same  work,  a  better 
help  than  this  Lexicon  can  scarcely  be  found,  particularly  as 
It  refers  in  general  to  the  hook,  chapter  and  verse,  where  the 
words  are  used,  and  thus  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  Lexicon 
/uid  C  oncordance.  In  this  work,  the  hand  of  the  original  com- 
^piler,  Ml-.  Seamann,  may  be  often  seen,  by  fretjueni  references 
to  Turkish  words. 


intcrsj)ersed  with  a  number  of  Tatnrian  (vulgarly 
words,  explained  in  Latin,  German,  Italian,  Fri 


plained  in  Latin,  German,  Italian,  French, 
nd  I*ofish:^\  work  of  vast  erudition  and  extraordinary  merit, 
"blyh  in  all  piobaLIiity  will  never  be  superseded.  At  tbe 
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lifU)  |»rocfoded  from  the  snme  press,  and  with  the  same  t 
5n  some  respects  improved,  but  i^reatiy  inferior  in  paper  and 
^ojEjraphic  execution.  A  strange  fatality  has  attended  this  w 
in  both  editions:  the  major  part  of  the Jirst  was  tiesiroyed  bt 
bomb  from  the  Turkish  army,  which  then  besieged  Vienna; i 
the  principal  part  of  the  second  has  been  s|)oiled  by  water,  w 
fell  upon  the  sheets  previous  to  their  being  gathered,  so  that 
unblemished  copies  can  bo  made  up.  The  second  edition  o 
work  wuli  therefore  in  all  probability  be  soon  found  nearly^ 
scarce  as  the  first.  Ilow  this  work  served  for  the  basis  of  il 
more  immediately  before  us,  we  shall  shortly  consider. 

In  was  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  folio,  the  Goznpi 

lacium  Lingutt  Fcrsantniy  by  Pert  la  Ihossc,  abare-foot  Can 
lite,  who  named  himself  Angela  a  S.  Joseph,  and  called 
curious  compilation  jw!-  Cach  page  of  this  wi 

is  divided  into  fonr  columns ;  ilie  lirst  containing  the  word 
Italian,  the  second  in  the  third  in  French,  and  the  fooi 

what  lie  calls  iVroV/w,  whicli,  it  must  he  allowed,  is  sonieti 
Persian,  sometimes  Arahic,  and  sometimes  neither.  1  he  t 
is,  l.a  Hmssc  never  understood  the  language  thoroughly;  he 
vulgar  or  obsolete  terms,  and  makes  incessant  mistakes  in 
nrtliography.  Me  had  evidently  never  read  the  best  authors, a 
he  appears  to  have  compiled  his  dictionary,  such  as  it  is,  rail 
from  what  he  heard  spoken  among  the  common  people, 
whom  he  eliicfly  conversed,  than  from  accredited  authoni 
hence  be  was  repeatedly  misled  by  the  almost  similar  50« 
of  diflVrent  words,  and  hcncc  his  innumerable  oribograp 
mistakes.  On  these  acconuis  his  dictionary  can  be  of  no 
service  to  tne  Persian  student,  as  he  cannot  trust  with  safetv 
the  accuracy  of  even  a  single  page.*  Tliat  no  Tyro  in  this  I 
guage  may  he  misled  by  this  most  imperfect  compilation, 
judge  it  ncccssarv  to  be  thus  particular  concerning  its  defeci 
The  work  however  has  some  incriv,  as  il  includes  a  variety  of  bi 
toi  ieal  anecdotes,  and  several  observations  relative  to  local 
toms,  wliich  the  author  himself  was  enabled  to  collect. 

'The  dictionaries  already  mentioned,  particularly  that  of 
niiislcfy  long  tin*  only  eompilavions  of  the  kind  to  whicli  the 
SI  in  >tmlem  eouid  have  access,  becoming  every  day  inored 
^•nlt  to  bt‘ procured,  ami  higliei  in  their  price,  f  the  late 

D;.  llydc,  'jvnking  ot  diis  work,  justly  observes — ‘  Ubi  (in  ( 
i.un  nmpb  erronmi  nicssis  ut  omnes  corrigerr  ali 
cuppl.ir  volumcn  contioeiet :  i/;i  vuini  tjua’rh  ffemina  viv  ptjus  in  vi\ 
^rcfihLL  crtavcrlt  tjunm  Syntdg.  Dissertat.  vol.  i.  p.  2t)3. 

t  Aboil!  the  time  ret'eiTcd  to  licrc,  a  good  copy  of  the  Thes; 
IMoalimki  griinlly  sold  tov  eight tf  or  one  hu?it{?'t  d  guineas !  and 

price  i  copy  could  icldom  be  j)iocurcd,  as  ilic  work  was  become: 
IV  Iivdv  rC.liec. 
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1Iichar(lson,of  Wadliain  College,  with  laudably  zeal  for  the  pio^ 

'  I  iuoiiou  of  l*cisiaii  literature,  uublislied,  in  i770,  ^  PrQposals  fgl 
»or<  the  'rhesaurus  of  Alcniiiski,’  with  tin  En^luli  traosla*! 

lion,  and  other  improveuients,  in  four  volumes,  folio,  under  tll« 
Niipt Tiuieiidaiiee  of  William  Jones,  Ls^.  (the  late  lijir  William 
Jones).  ‘  To  give  a  history,*  (says  Mr.  U.)  ‘  gf  the  zeal  and  awU 
iliiity  with  whieh  lliis  great  object  was  pursived  through  incoo<* 
etivable  <liHicultics  and  disappointments,  would  be  ejttremely 
uninteresting  to  the  reader;  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that 
iliough  the  list  of  subscriUrs  in  point  of  cjuftlity  was  o.xtreincly 
datiering,  yet  the  sang  froid  with  which  u  was  viewed  by  the 
'f\  public  at  large,  made  him  at  length,  aftor  mucli  loss  and  moTe 
^ "  labour,  reluctantly  listen  to  the  voice  of  prudence,  and  desUt  from 
^  an  undertaking,  which,  froui  the  vast  cxpence,  and  inadequate 
iMiconragement,  promised  norecompence  but  fatigue  and  lg|s  of 
rd  foriune.*  VveW  io  Sim d mens  af  Persian  Poetry. 
ni;r  Tlu‘  plan  for  transluting  the  Tliesuurus  having  thus  tniscarried, 
(i;r.  and  some  of  the  Directors  of  the  Honourable  £ast-India  Comr 
ir:  pnny  liaving  expressed  a  desire  to  see  a  work  of  a  similar  kind 
suir  undertaken,  on  a  less  complicated  and  extensive  scale,  Mr* 
n  i:  Hichaidsoii  was  induced  to  draw  up  a  spcciaica,  and  present  it  to 
5,  a?  the  court.  Tliis  met  with  their  approbation,  and  to  enepnra^C 
a  r'  |Mr.  R.  in  the  arduous  nndertaking,  tlie  company  snbsqribed  lor 
iJ  ;  100  copies,  and  by  a  minute  of  court  recommended  the  work  to 
h(  every  person  going  out  in  their  service  to  India. 

( /i  ^^atters  being  tlms  far  arranged  and  settled,  Mr.  R.  informed 
|)ii;  sthe  public  in  177h,  that  under  the  patronage  of  the  Ho* 
)  n  ^  nourable  Etist*  India  Company,  and  the  sanction  ot*  the  University 
c{\  --  ot  Oxford,  he  would  pioei*ed  to  print  immediately,  at  the  Cla* 
sk'  rendon  press,  a  dictionary  Pasian,  Arabic,  ixud  Englhh,  to  con* 
n,  r  i6ij*tof  two  largo  volumes,  folio. 

deq  *  I  he  first  volume,  in  the  Persian,  Arabic,  and  English,  tg  be 
)fl].  published  in  tiic  month  of  November  next.  The  second,  or  the 
dci  higlish,  Persian,  and  Arabic,  in  the  course  of  the  following 
;  vear. 
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*  1  he  price  to  subscriliers  to  be  seven  guineas,  bound.  The 
^iTioney  to  be  paid  on  publication:  four  guineas  on  delivery  of 
I  the  first  volume,  and  three  on  delivery  of  the  second.*  Pref.  to 
■  Arab,  (train,  177^k 

•  Previous  to  this,  the  original  subscribers  to  the  translation  of 
I  Meninski’s  work,  who  were  inclined  to  withdraw,  were  requested 
^  to  send  their  receipts  to  Mr,  11.  that  their  subscriptions  might 
bo  returned.  Tew'  we  shonid  hope  availed  themselves  of  Mr,  ll.’s 
|haudsonie  and  candid  oft’er,  but  rather  left  their  subscriptions 
4  to  be  eiiiployed  in  defraying  the  heavy  expense  of  the  dictionary. 
1*1  *777,  the  first  volume  of  this  long-e\^)ecteci  work  was  pul)- 
lUhcd,  and  met  w  ith  a  very  favourable  reception  from  those  who 
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werr  he>t  qualified  to  appreciate  its  merits.  The  L  nivcrsitjfl 
Oxford  were  so  pleased  with  it,  that  they  unanimously  contt^Fifl 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  on  Mr.  Richardson,  Nov,  17dh 
On  comparing  it  with  the  work  of  Meninski,  it  was  cjisily 
that  Mr.  R.  had  taken  that  indefatigable  .Lexicographer  M 
his  model;  and  that  he  had  constructed  his  own  work  entirtiH 
on  the  plan  of  the  l'hesauru<»  Indeed  Mr.  R.’s  Dictionary  is  litifl 
else  than  a  translation  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic  part  of  UM 
iiinski’s  work,  someiinu  s  abridged  and  in  other  cases  differeniB 
arranged;  with  -such  additions  as  lend  to  illustrate  historical 
facts,  [)roper  names,  local  customs  political  and  religious,  oril 
extend  the  acceptation  of  the  original  words.  As  Meninski’B 
comj)osition,  was  chiefly  intended  for  the  Tnrkhhf  with  whici 
he  was  accurately  acquainted,  Mr.  Richardson  designed  ll 
chiefly  for  the  Persian  ;  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  ArolM 
beimr  little  farther  consulted  than  as  its  words  entered  intotil 
com|X)sition  of  the  niodern  Persian.  Hence  the  Arabic  rooa 
which  arc  always  the  third  person  preterite  of  the  verb,  J 
translated  by  Mr.  R.  as  Soitnsy  Gerunds,  or  Participla,M 
•  which  stMiscs  only,  they  are  adopted  by  the  Persians,  who  cow 
vert  them  into  verbs,  by  means  of  their  own  auxiliaries 

kerden  to  do;  JCib  dashten  to  have  shuden  and  ,  booim 

to  be.  All  ibis  may  be  very  proper,  in  a  Dictionary  increij 
Pffsian;  but  on  such  a  mode  of  explanation,  how  can  any  adA 
qu  ate  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  (per  se)  be  acquired?  Let  tiJ 
young  Arabic  student  take  the  ver  I)  one  of  the  exainpij 

to  which  Mr.  R.  refers,  (plan  of  the  work,  p.  1.)  and  turn  ii 
it  in  the  J>ictionary,  and  what  docs  be  find?  Why  *  kjj: 

memory,  custody,  guardian-ship,  administration,  ^ 

hfjfz  kerden y  to  preserve,  guard,  defend,  to  learn  by  bean 
Rut  where  is  the  Aiabic  the  third  person,  pw 

mas.,  which  is  the  simple  form  whence  all  the  inflection 
are  derived?  No  wiicrc!  W  here  is  the  Arabic  student  to. fia 
the  ideal  meaning  of  ibc  root,  he  laid  up  in  store,  (in  loculm 
condidii)  ht  presirvid;  whence,  he  remembered,  i.  e.  reproduce 
by  association  or  icfleclipn.  the  ideas  which  he  had  laid  //p,  i 
the  mental  store  called  the  memory— and  hence  alsob 

guarded,  defended,  W  here,  in  cither  Menin^ki’s  or  M 
R.’s  work,  IS  the  student  to  meet  with  this  root,  in  its  profK* 
Siu^c  t — 'I'he  same  might  he  said  of  a  thousand  other  woA 
or  rather  ot  ail  the  roots  in  the  Arabic  language,  which  in  M’ 
R.’s  Die  lionary  are  still  translated  ns  nouns,  gerunds,  or 
ticiples,  and  only  appear  to  have  the  power  of  verbs,  anil  ^ 
occupy  their  places  w  hen  eonncctcd  w  ith  the  Persian  auxiliaft* 
Rut  to  proceed  with  our  historv. 
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In  the  same  vear  in  which  Mr.  R.  published  his  proposals  for 
a  translation,  with  improvements,  of  Mcninski,  Mr.  Francis 
Olada'hit  of  Rengal,  well  known  by  his  translation  of  the 
Yyrrw  Akhen/  and  other  works,  published  proposals  for  print- 
ino*  ‘  An  Asiatic  Vocabulary  in  3  vols.  4to.  The  first  part,  con¬ 
taining  the  Arabic,  Fersiaft,  ilindooAatu/,  or  Moors,  willi  some 
prefixed  grammatical  remarks,  to  be  comprized  in  two  vols, 
and  to  be  delivered,  neatly  bound,  at  /‘oar  guineas  the  set,  in  the 
couise  of  the  year  177^.  'Hie  second  part,  containing  the 
S/i(Uiscreef,  /)V//g<»7//,and  Vr/g/;r/,  in  their  respective  characters,  to 
bcpublislied  in  the  year  177l)-*  But  as  the  whole  of  this  part 
was  to  he  engraven  on  plates,  the  exact  time  when  it  might  he 
expected,  could  not  be  positively  ascertained,  riic  languages 
were  to  be  arranged  in  such  order,  as  to  sliow’  how  the  Aranic 
is  incorporated  with  the  l^ersian,  and  to  exhibit  how  the  Persian 
is  used  in  the  Hindoostany  or  Moors;  as  well  as  to  discover 
some  traces  ol  the  Shanscrect  language,  both  in  the  last  named 
tongue,  and  also  in  that  of  liengal.’  A  specimen  of  this  intended 
work  was  published  in  the  same  year  (177^>)  in  five  columns,  in 
the  following  order:  1.  English;  12.  Arabic  \  3.  Persian ;  4. 
llindoostani/ ;  and,  5.  The  llindoostant/,  or  Moors,  \v\  roninn 
characters;  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  unaccjualnted  with 
the  Arabic  and  IVrsian.  Annexed  to  this  printed  s|)ccinien  w  ere 
four  copper-plates,  containing  engraved  specimens  of  the  second 
part  of  the  work,  each  plate  divided  into  four  c!olumns,  in  the 
following  order:  1.  The  English;  C.  The  l^ihanscrect ;  3.  The 
lUngahf  ;  and,  4.  The  ^ffgrf/. 

Instead  of  this  promised  work,  which  w'ould  certainly  have 
been  a  great  acquisition  to  Asiatic  literature,  the  author  published 
at  Malda,  in  Bengal,  17^0,  in  one  thin  vol.  4to.  ‘  A  com[)endious 
Vocabulary  Knglishand  IVrsian,  including  all  the  oriental  simples 
ill  the  Materia  Medica,  employed  in  modern  practice:  with 
table  s  subjoined  of  the  succession  of  the  Khalift's  and  of  the  Kings 
of  Persia  and  I  lindoostan.  Compiled  for  the  use  of  the  honour¬ 
able  East  India  Company.’  This  w'ork  was  accurately  printed, 

!  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  now  Dr.  Wilkins,  and  with  the 


beautiful  Taaleek  of  his  own  maniifaclure.  A  second  part  was 
also  promised  under  the  same  direction.  Though  this  work  pro- 
ti'ssed  to  be  English  and  Persian  only,  yet  the  major  part  of  it  is 
Arabic,  with  a  few  Hindoostani/  words. 

AV  hether  this  work  has  been  completed  or  a  new  one  com¬ 
menced,  we  cannot  assert,  and  have  only  the  following  vague 
information,  which  appeared  in  most  of  the  periodical  prints  at 
tlie  close  of  the  last  year,  to  lay  before  our  readers.  ^  Mr.  Glad¬ 
win  of  Bengal,  has,  at  length,  after  the  laborious  application  of 
many  years,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  most  learned  native 
oriental  scholars,  com  pleated  his  great  Persian  Dietionary, 
I  Ills  work  contains,  1  csides  a  multi[)lici’y  of  words  not  tola* 
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W’e  liave  so  little  diiei*t  intercourse  .with  Italy,  and  are  so 
rerv  imperkvily  iuforiiieil  oF  what  passes  there,  that  we  dare 
loi' assert  tl.e  very  exrsii-nce  of  many  of  the  palaces,  or  perhaps, 
most  of  the  curiosities,  mentioned  in  this  volume.  U'e  have 
v.isonlo  believe,  tliat  theanli(|uities,picti:res,and  establishments, 
Aliich  it  describes  the  boast  of  certain  places,  exist  titerc  no 
[oilier;  some  are  destroyed,  others  have  been  forcibly  carried 
['ll’;  they  are  concealed  to  evade  requisition,  or  they  are  sold  to 
liquidate  the  denmiuU  of  lawless  authority.  Within  these  few 
jears,  London  lias  seen  not  a  few  of  tlie  most  valuable  arliciei 
L»f  IliJiau  curiosity  submitted  to  the  liummer ;  and  many  a 
l-ubjcct  executed  for  a  particular  palace,  and  suited  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  situation,  has  been  wresped  from  its  noble  owner,  and  has 
found  a  Ihitish  purchaser  in  Pall-Mall. 

Safe  from  the  severer  vihratioiis  of  the  political  earthquake, 
lYliile  we  sincerely  sympathize  with  the  sufferers,  we  feel  thevalue 
of  our  own  security,  and  gratefully  acknowledge  tliat  l>enignant 
providence,  to  wliich  we  are  beholden  for  protection,  and  on 
vhicli  we  rely  for  preservation. 

That  good  will  arise  out  of  tliose  evils  which  have  visited  so 
many  states  around  us,  that  order  will  issue  from  these  confusions, 
[iud  that  after  they  have  performed  their  commission  the  result 
duill  he  importantly  beneficial,  is  a  consolation  to  the  feeling 
mind,  wliicli  Religion  alone  can  furnish,  and  which  alone  can 
uhatc*  the  poigiuiney  of  sympathetic  regret. 

Considering  the  work  before  us,  without  further  reference  to 
|)resent  times,  or  to  extraneous  relations,  wc  proceed  to  report 
tl:e  coulents  and  execution  of  it  to  our  readers. 

file  city  of  Rome,  aud  its  imine<liute  environs,  contain  so 
many  ohjccls  of  attention  to  travellers,  that  only  those  who  re¬ 
side  there  a  considerable  time,  have  leisure  for  excursions,  w  hich 
might  acquaint  them  with  the  surroumling  country,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  its  inhabitants.  And  yet  nothing  can  exceed 
^Itc  pleasure  of  a  parry,  rambling  atuong  the  rustics  of  the  Cam^ 
and  consisting  of  agrer'ahle  and  cultivated  individuals, 
willing  to  be  pleased,  aud  determined  to  meet  all  occurrences 


A  remarkable  instance  in  prcH)f,  is  that  of  *  the  celebrated  las  relief 
representing  the  Apotheosis  of  Homer,  7iow  in  the  possession  of  prince 
^olonna  ;  one  of  ilie  most  interesting  and  most  beautiful  pieces  of  sculp¬ 
ture  left  to  us  by  ibe  ancients.  It  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
T  mp(  ror  Claudius  Caesar.’  p.  138.  It  is  not  many  months  since  this 
r^ipital  antique  was  sold  at  Bryant’s  rooms.  It  had  been  sent  of!' from  its 
tiVii.d  custodi'iw,  before  the  French  troops  arrived  at  the  palace  of  the 
i^wner;  but,  not  totally  to  miss  their  object,  they  laid  a  fine  of  4(X)Ol. 
f'U  the  proprietor,  for  daring^  to  remove  what  they  had  put  on  the  list 
if  renuisitioiis.  This  is  but  one  instance  among  many.  Jitv, 
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uiih  good  humour.  The  softness  of  the  climate,  the  pictures;',  ^  . 
prospects  and  views,  the  cheerfulness  of  the  scene  around,  {i^  ^  ’ 
recollection  of  classic  incidents,  even  the  peculiar  costume  ofi> 
people,  and  the  incidental  discoveries  of  their  manners,  ce 
tribute  amply  to  re[)ay  the  contingencies  of  such  an  excursion: 

The  Campa^na  di  Rfwin,  has,  at  fiist  inspcct’ton,  a  desol^ 
appearance,  and  the  sight  rests  rather  on  remains  of  niio^  ^ 
grandeur,  than  on  instances  of  present  prosperity.  Ncilhercs: 
we  adopt,  without  considerable  abatement,  the  favourable  sri  ,1^^' 
timenfs,  expressed  by  our  author,  respecting  its  salubrity. 
soil  is  volcanic,  the  exhalations  are  mephitic;  yet,  before  i^. 
heals  of  summer,  or  rather,  after  the  rains  of  September,  ih 
thing  need  be  dreaded  by  those  who  exercise  common  sm 
and  discretion.  ‘  I  hc  tranuwtaiui,  or  north  wind,  is  deli^hlf. 
in  spring  and  autumn:  its  elastic  quality  animates  all  naUr 
and  clears  the  sky  from  every  elond  and  vapour,  which  it  co^. 
veys  into  llie  sea* . .  .  ‘The  pon^ntt,  or  west  wind,  deserves tli  /  ‘j 
character  it  had  among  the  anlient  poets:  tlieir  Zephyrs  ar 
Favonian  breezes  liave  lost  none  of  their  charms;  and  it  require 
the  pen  of  a  Virgil  orFibnllus  to  describe  the  beauty  of  this  cl. 
male  when  it  is  predominant :  wafting,  as  it  does,  on  its 
wings,  the  perfume  of  orange  groves,  and  aromatic  meadows.’  f 

'I'he  account  of  the  first  inliabitants  of  Latimn,  with 

this  work  opens,  is  ratlur  pleasing  than  recondite;  nor  will!  " 

satisfy  the  anti(piaiy,  who,  though  he  knows  that  in  after  ag? 

‘the  leaders  of  C'olonies  were  considered  as  superior  heinf  ' 

ivill  doubt,  wlieilier  thev  were  esteemed  other  than  mere  incn.t 

'  *  ^  or 

those  who  ailended  their  councils  and  executed  their  decision  =  yy 
Jlitfering  little, perhaps,  from  leaders  by  whom  settlers  of  modtr 
days  arc  conducted,  they  sought  the  most  favourable  district 
and  establislied  themselves,  where  the  necessaries  of  life  migl  " 
most  rationally  be  expected  to  reward  their  exertions. 

Onr  author’s  dcscri[)tion  of  the  manners  of  tlie  antients^ 
more  aecnralc  ;  they  certainly  lived  much  in  the  open  air,  or: 
least,  in  vestibules,  porticos,  and  peristyles:  their  houses  we: 
insulated,  for  various  reasons;  toward  the  street  they  had:' 
lew  windows  as  possible ;  tlicir  rooms  being  chiefly  lightt 
from  internal  eoni  ts.  The  larger  bouses  had  gardens 
groves.  They  were  built  with  a  laiulabir  attention  to  solidity W 
but  vvhelber  tbey  Inid,  as  we  find  asserted,  ‘conductors  to  pn® 
vent  the  destructive  elfects  of  lightning,*  we  believe,  may  rrg  cy 
main  undecided  without  any  impeachment  of  their  knowledfit® 
I’he  furniture  c)f  their  rooms  was  mostly  simple  and  scrviceabiffl 
the  walls  were  ornaincnlcd  with  paintings;  not  with  pictut^ 
only,  but  with  patterns,  of  wbieb  some  of  our  furniture  pap^^  vi 
may  give  an  idea.  The  Latins  were  at  all  times  fond  of  flowe®  in 
ti and  the  rural  beauties  of  nature,  il 
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'■  Tn  the  early  times  of  tlie  republic,  the  mode  of  living  was 
frugal;  from  llic  plough,  not  from  the  palace,  was  Cincinnalus 
(alFed  to  be  dictator.  Hut,  under  tiie  Kinperors,  this  district 
nl)ouiulc<l  witii  villas,  and  was  inaguiticcutly  adorned  by  Au¬ 
gustus  and  Nadiiaii,  as  it  had  been  not  long  before  by  Lucullus, 
l*oinp»‘V,  Cicero,  V  arro,  and  Civsar. 

The  "remains  of  the  cditices  constructed  by  those  eminent 
men,  whether  for  religious  or  for  social  purposes,  form  no 
"inconsiderable  attraction  of  these  rural  scenes.  We  feel  an 
:inronceivable  delight  in  treading,  where  the  masters  of  the 
;!"lol)e  have  tro(t  before  us,  we  examine  the  memorials  they  have 
left  behind  them,  censure  or  applaud  their  taste  without  fear  of 
^giving  offence,  and  canvas  their  actions,  as  history  enables  us,‘ 
"with  a  freedom  which  knows  no  hesitation,  and  an  impartiality 
to  which  these  recesses  in  their  pristine  glory  were  utter 


strangers. 


But,  beside  what  adventitious  embellishments  may  contribute 
their  zest  to  these  retirements,  the  country  itself  possesses  many 
native  beauties.  None  can  behold  the  lake  of  Nemi,  or  that  of 
Albano,  the  cascades  at  T  ivoli,  tite  views  of  and  from  Caslel 
(laiidolfo,  or  those  from  the  various  projeelions  on  the  coastj 
without  feeling  thepleasurc  they  impart,  without  acknowledging 
that  they  *eombine  whatever  may  gratify  the  eye,  which  here 
may  rest  in  full  satiety  of  delight. 

Both  these  hianches  of  enjoyment  are  united  in  this  volume. 
]\c  are  oeciisionally  enlerlained  with  a  view  of  some  anti(|uitv; 
or  of  some  modern  town,  or  palazzo,  which  ocenpies  it  site. 
We  meet  with  an  easy  disenssion  of  what  mi^ht  have  been  many 
centuries  ago,  or  we  are  diiected  to  observe  [)ecidiarities  which 
pass  under  our  immediate  observation.  If  the  rZ/Y/voso  will  not 
always  he  instructed  by  the  learning,  he  may  be  amused  by  the 
couiinents,  of  the  writer,  and  if  no  very  deep  additional  in¬ 
sight  into  the  principles  of  hmnan  nature  is  tihtainod  by  the 
moralist  yet  jl  docs  not  follow  that  tlie  narrator  is  deficient  in 
that  kind  of  familiar  remtirk,  whicii  is  more  generally  acceptablu 
than  the  must  .academic  display  of  profound  erudition. 

The  following  ig  a  pleasing  account  of  a  modern  custom, 
which  takes  place  at  Uome  in  the  month  of  September : 


'  Most  of  the  nobility,  and  indeed  all  who  are  in  easy  circumstances, 
fither  possess  or  hire  houses  for  this  niuulh,  at  one  or  other  of  the 
little  towns  w  ithin  ten  or  twenty  miles  of  the  capital.  T  his  is  called 
going  into  vlllv^fialura  j  and  it  forms  one  of  the  principal  pleasures  of 
their  existence.  They  esteem  it  not  only  necessary  for  their  health,  but 
essential  to  their  making  a  respectable  apjx:arancc  in  society  j  and  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  not  the  advantage  of  possessing  a  casino,  hire  lodgings 
in  convents  or  private  houses,  for  as  nu»ch  of  the  inoiuh  of  October 
llxir  finances  will  allow. 
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llftfi  I^TOCfoded  from  the  snine  press,  and  with  the  same  typej; 

5n  some  respects  improved,  but  j^reatly  inferior  in  paper  and  tj. 
^opraphic  execution.  A  strange  fataiity  has  attended  this  wort 
in  both  editions;  the  tnajur  part  of  the Jirst  was  destroyed  byi 
bomb  from  the  Turkish  army,  which  then  besieged  Vienna;  aini 
the  principal  part  of  the  svcotul  lias  been  scrolled  by  water,  whid 
fell  upon  the  sheets  previous  to  their  being  gathered,  so  that  fe» 
unblemished  copies  can  be  made  up.  The  second  edition  of  thh 
V'Ork  w'ili  therefore  in  all  probability  be  soon  found  nearly# 
scarce  as  the  first.  How  ibis  work  served  for  the  basis  of  that 
tD^re  itn mediately  before  us,  we  shall  shortly  consider. 

In  1(>84,  was  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  folio,  the  Gazophf.^ 
hiciwn  Lingn(c  Fersamm,  by  Fere  la  BrossCf  abare-foot  Cariw. 
lite,  who  named  himself  Angelo  a  S»  Joseph,  and  called  hk 
curious  conipilaliou  blaeh  page  of  this  woii 

is  divided  into  four  columns ;  the  lii-st  containing  the  word  ir, 
Italian,  the  second  in  the  third  in  French,  and  the  fomti; 

what  he  calls  Persian,  which,  it  must  he  allowed,  is  sometime? 
Persian,  sometimes  Aralnc,  and  sometimes  neither.  1  he  trutl: 
is,  l.a  Brnsse  never  understood  the  language  thoroughly;  he  use^ 
vulgar  or  obsolete  terms,  and  makes  incessant  mistakes  in  tht 
orihography.  He  had  evidently  never  read  the  best  authors,  aw 
he  appt'ars  to  have  compiled  his  dictionary,  such  as  it  is,  rathe 
from  what  he  heard  spoken  among  the  common  people,  wilt 
whom  he  cliirflv  conversed,  than  from  accredited  authors 
'hence  he  was  repentcdly  misled  by  the  almost  similar  so««[ 
of  difl'erent  words,  and  hence  his  inninnerahle  oi  ihographia* 
mistakes.  On  these  aceounis  his  dictionary  can  be  of  no  rei 
service  to  the  l\Msian  student,  as  he  cannot  trust  with  safet}Mc 
the  accuracy  of  even  a  single  page.*  That  no  Tyro  in  this  larri 
guage  may  he  misled  by  this  most  imperfect  compilation,  »8 
judge  it  necessary  to  be  thus  particular  concerning  its  defeew 
The  w  ork  how  ever  has  some  merit,  as  it  includes  a  variety  of  huj 
Torical  anecdotes,  and  several  observations  relative  to  local  ci 
toms,  which  the  author  himself  was  enabled  to  collect. 

The  dictionaries  already  mentioned,  particularly  that  of 
wf//s*/vv’,  long  the  only  eompilaviems  of  tlie  kind  to  which  the 
Sian  siiulent  could  have  access,  heeoining  every  day  more  (lii|^ 
eii’t  to  h«‘  procured,  aiui  highei  in  their  price,  f  the  late 

^  Dr.  Hyde,  ^peaking  ot' diis  work,  justly  observes — ‘  Ubi  (in 
pvy7i}  t  Pcry'un)  lain  mupla  errormii  messis  ut  omnes  corrigere  alia<l' 
cupplar  voluiiien  contirerci  :  Hi  i'^nn  tparris  /(emifid  viv  Jujus  in  url^ 
^rcfiMd  erroverit  tjunm  //A*.’  Syntag.  Disscriat.  vol.  i.  p.  2p3. 

t  \boiu  the  lime  rcreircd  to  licrc,  a  g<H»d  copy  of  ihe  Thcsannii«| 
g^'iiriU)  sold  (ox  eight  If  o\  one  kundvtd  guineas  t  and  even! 
fh.s  pricf.  .1  copy  could  icUom  be  ]);oa!icJ,  as  ilic  work  was  become 
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Kichaulson.of  Wadham  College,  wiili  laudably  zeal  for  the  pro# 
iiioiiou  of  Peisiaii  literature,  published,  in  1770,  ^  Proposals  l‘ol 
printing  the  'riicsaurus  of  ^leniiiski,’  with  an  Englisn  Uanslai 
‘  lion,  and  other  improveuieiits,  in  four  volumes,  folio,  under  llro 
^  ^uperintendance  of  Williaiu  Jones,  iis^.  (the  late  Jjir  William 

1^  Jones).  ‘  To  give  a  history,*  (says  Mr.  U.)  ‘  of  the  zeal  and  assit 
liuity  with  whieh  this  great  object  was  pursued  through  incon# 
i-eivable  cliliicultics  and  disappointments,  would  be  ejttremely 
unintfresting  to  the  reader ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  thal 
though  the  list  of  subscribers  in  point  of  quality  was  extremely 
liatiering,  yet  the  sang  froid  with  which  it  was  viewed  by  the 
public  at  large,  made  him  at  length,  aftor  much  loss  and  more 
labour,  reluctantly  listen  to  the  voice  of  prudence,  anddesUl  from 
an  undertaking,  whieh,  from  tlie  vast  cxpcnce,  and  inadequate 
encouragement,  promised  no  recompence  hut  fatigue  and  Ig^s  of 
fortune.’  I’rcf.  to  Specimens  of  Persian  Poetry. 

The  plan  for  translating  the  Tlicsaurus  having  thus  miscarried, 
and  some  of  the  Directors  of  the  lionourahle  £ast>lndia  Comr 
pnny  having  expressed  a  desire  to  see  u  work  of  a  similar  hind 
undertaken,  on  a  less  complicated  and  extensive  scale,  Mr. 
Kicliardson  w  as  induced  to  draw  up  a  specimen,  and  present  it  to 
the  court.  This  met  with  their  approbation,  and  to  enconragv 
Mr.  11.  in  tlie  arduous  undertaking,  the  company  subsqribed  lor 
1(X)  copies,  and  by  a  minute  of  court  recommended  the  work  to 
every  person  going  out  in  their  service  to  India. 

Matters  being  thus  far  arranged  and  settled,  Mr.  R.  informed 
the  public  in  I77<i,  that  ‘  iiiuler  the  patronage  of  the  Ho* 
nourable  East*  India  Company,  and  the  sanction  of  the  University 
ot  Oxford,  he  would  proceed  to  print  immediately,  at  the  Cla¬ 
rendon  press,  a  dictionary  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Englhh,  to  con* 
sistof  two  large  volumes,  folio. 

'  Fhe  first  volume,  or  the  Persian,  Arabic,  and  English,  to  be 
published  in  the  month  of  November  next.  The  second,  or  the 
English,  Persian,  and  Arabic,  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year. 

‘  The  price  to  subscribers  to  be  sm7i  guineas,  bound.  The 
money  to  he  paid  on  publication  :  four  guineas  on  delivery  of 
the  first  volume,  ami  three  on  delivery  of  the  second.*  Pref.  to 
Arab,  dram.  1770. 

IVevions  to  tliis,  the  original  subscribers  to  the  translation  of 
Meninski's  work,  who  were  inclined  to  withdraw,  were  requested 
^  to  send  their  receipts  to  Mr.  H.  that  their  subscriptions  might 
returned.  Tew’  we  shonld  hope  availed  themselves  of  Mr.  U.’s 
bandsomc  and  candid  ofter,  but  rather  left  their  subscriptions 
be  employed  in  defraying  the  heavy  expense  of  the  dictionary. 
In  1777,  the  first  volume  of  this  long-e\t>ccted  work  was  pul>- 
*  y  lished,  and  rnct  with  a  very  favourable  reception  from  those  who 
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\%'err  he^t  qualified  to  appreciate  its  merits.  The  University 
CJxford  were  so  pleased  with  it,  that  they  unanimously  conferred 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  on  Mr.  Richardson,  Nov,  1780. 
On  comparing  it  with  tlie  work  of  Meninski,  it  was  easily  sees 
that  ‘Mr.  R.  had  taken  that  indefatigable  Lexicographer  fo 
his  model;  and  that  he  had  constructed  his  own  work  entirel? 
on  the  plan  of  tlie  I'hesnuru^.  Indeed  Mr.  K.’s  Dictionary  is  littk 
else  than  a  translation  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic  part  of  Mf 
iiinski’s  work,  someiiim  s  abridged  and  in  other  cases  differently 
arranged;  with  -such  additions  as  tend  to  illustrate  historical 
facts,  proper  names,  local  customs  political  and  religious,  or  to 
extend  the  acceptation  of  the  original  w’ords.  As  Meninski’i 
composition,  was  chiefly  intended  for  the  Tutkhh^  with  whicli 
he  was  accurately  acquainted,  Mr.  Richardson  designed  Im 
chiefly  for  the  Persian  ;  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Arahk 
bcinc:  little  farther  consulted  than  as  its  words  etitered  into  tlx 
com|>osition  of  the  modern  Persian.  Hence  the  Arabic  roots, 
which  arc  always  the  third  person  preterite  of  the  verb,  ar? 
translated  hv  Mr.  R.  as  Soiinsy  Gerundsy  or  Participles,  k 
•  which  senses  only,  they  are  adopted  by  the  Persians,  who  con¬ 
vert  them  into  verbs,  by  means  of  their  own  auxiliaries^^ 

kerden  to  do;  dashten  to  have  shnden  and  booda 

to  be.  All  this  may  be  very  proper,  in  a  Dictionary  merely 
Pt  nian  ;  but  on  such  a  mode  of  explanation,  how  can  any  ade¬ 
quate  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  (per  se)  be  acquired?  Let  tk 
young  Arabic  student  take  the  ver  b  one  of  the  exam 


to  which  Mr.  R.  refers,  (plan  of  the  work,  p.  1.)  and  turn  to 
it  in  the  J>ictionary,  and  what  docs  he  ffnd?  Why  * 


memory,  custody,  guardian-ship,  administration,  laL 

hifz  kerden y  to  preserve,  guard,  defend,  to  learn  by  heart' 
Dut  where  is  the  Arabic  ^oot,  the  third  person,  pret 

mas.,  which  is  the  simple  form  whence  all  the  inflectionj 
are  derived?  No  where!  W  here  is  the  Arabic  student  to  fintl 
the  iileal  meaning  of  the  root,  he  laid  up  in  store,  (in  loculum 
condidiO  hi  preserved ;  whence,  he  remembered,  i.  e.  reproduced 
by  association  or  reflection,  the  ideas  which  be  had  laid  np,  io 
the  metital  store  called  the  mcmor\’— and  hence  alsok 

^nardi'tl,  defended,  S^c  i  M'hcre,  in  cither  Mcnin«ki’s  or  Mr. 
R.’s  work,  is  the  student  to  meet  with  this  root,  in  its  proper 
stn^i't — 'file  same  might  he  said  of  a  yhousand  other  words; 
or  rather  ot  all  the  roots  in  the  Arabic  language,  w  hich  in  Mr. 
R.’s  Did  ionary  are  still  translated  as  nouns,  frerands,  or  p(ir\ 
tieiples,  and  only  appear  to  have  the  power  of  verbs,  and  W 
occupy  their  places  w  hen  connected  w  ith  the  Persian  auxiliaries 
Rut  to  proceed  with  our  history. 
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i'cmncl  in  Richardson  or  Meninski,  above  30,000  words, 
examples  taken  from  the  best  poets,  philological  writers,  and 
dictionaries.*  As  we  have  not  seen  this  work,  we  can  give  no 
judgement  concerning  it;  but  if  it  be  formed  on  the  same  plan 
with  the  l  ocubularif  already  noticed,  we  should  feel  the  samel 
objections  to  the  mode  of  interpreting  Arabic  roots,  as  those  I 
which  we  have  already  expressed  in  considering  the  work  of  Mr.l 
llichardson.  Such  coinj)ilalions,  however  useful  for  the  Per- 1 
hian,  are  not  proper  Dictionaries  for  the  Arabic,  but  just  as  hj 
as  that  language  is  incorporated  with  the  Persian. 

How  Dr.  Wilkins  has  supplied  this  and  other  defects  in  Mr, 
R.’s  work,  and  what  im[)rovements,  alterations,  and  additions,  he 
has  made  in  it,  will  be  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  a  succeeding 
Number.  In  the  mean  time,  we  can  most  cordially  recommend 
this  dictionary,  as  being  a  grejit  improvement  of  tlie  original,  in 
almost  every  ies|>ect,  and  as  possessing  in  its  present  form  claiins 
to  the  patronage  of  the  public,  which  tlie  former  edition,  though 
excellent  in  its  kind,  could  never  establish. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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etchings  by  the  Author.  4to.  pp.  268.  Price  ll.  11s.  6d. 
h  Co.  1805. 
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IIOPV’PU,  having  long  since  parted  from  a  friend, 
meets  unexpectedly  with  his  picture,  which  revives  h*u 
image,  and  recalls  sentiments,  formerly  associated  with  his 
presence,  resembles  in  some  measure,  that,  reader,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  visited  the  precincts  of  Home,  before  they  were  disfigured 
by  revolutionary  violence,  should  open  this  volume,  comprizing  ^ 
various  descriptions  of  that  charming  country  in  its  previous  V  : 
state.  VW  have  perused  them  w  iih  interest,  but  with  the  iiielan-  L-  i 
choly  suspicion  accompanying  the  perusal,  that  at  this  time  the  |  ,  i 
general  avocations  of  the  people,  their  sentiments  and  their 
enjoyments,  hear  little  resemblance  to  the  narrative  which  cn-  f 
gaged  our  attention.  ITiis  volume  is  the  work  of  a  mind  at 
ease;  there  is  a  placidity  in  it,  strongly  contrasted  with  the  L 
tenour  of  those  disastrous  transactions,  now  the  chief,  if  not  tire  ^ 
only  events,  the  progress  of  which  is  thought  worth  commuui- 
fating. 

The  author  seems  to  have  travelled  in  personal  safety;  but,  : 
ot  this,  it  we  are  rightly  informed,  travellers  have  now  no  satis-  % 
factory  assurance.  The  cliange  of  governors  and  governments, 
the  want  ot  regular  eniplovineiit,  the  licentiousness  of  nuincrous 
bodies  ot  troo[>s,  the  interruptions  of  ordinary  itittrcourse,  and 
the  conscious  ituligniiy  suflered  under  foreign  usurpation,  have 
contributed  to  alienate  tlie  scnlimcnls  of  the  Italians  from  the 
olyccls  ot  their  fbriner  attachment,  and  to  loosen  those  bontli 


by  w  hich  society  was  held  together  among  them. 
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We  have  so  little  direct  iiilcrcourse  .with  Italy,  and  are  so 
verv  imperrectly  iuthriiieil  of  what  passes  there,  that  we  dare 
not  assert  llic  verv  existence  of  uianv  of  the  palaces,  or  perhaps, 
of  most  of  the  curiosities,  inentiojiecl  in  this  volume.  W  e  have 
re.isonlo  believe,  that  theantiquities,pictures,and  establishments, 
which  it  describes  as  the  boast  of  certain  places,  exist  there  no 
longer;  some  are  destroyech  others  have  been  forcibly  carried 
off;  they  are  concealed  to  evade  recjuisition,  or  they  are  sold  to 
iiquiclate  the  deniands  of  lawless  authority.  W'’ithin  tlu^e  few 
years,  London  has  seen  not  a  L  w  of  the  most  valuable  articles 
of  Iluliau  curiosity  submitted  to  the  hammer;  and  many  a 
subject  executed  for  a  particular  palace,  and  suited  to  a  partU 
cular  situation,  has  been  wrested  froiii  its  noble  owner,  and  has 
found  a  Ihitish  purchaser  in  Pall-Mall.  * 

Safe  from  the  severer  vibrations  of  the  political  earthquake, 
while  we  sincerely  sympathize  with  the  suiVerers,  wo  feel  thevalue 
of  our  own  security,  and  gratefully  acknowledge  that  l>€nignant 
providence,  to  which  we  are  beholden  for  protection,  and  on 
which  vve  reiy  for  preservation. 

That  ijood  will  arise  out  ol  tliose  evils  which  have  visited  so 
many  slates  around  ns,  that  order  will  issue  Iroin  these  confusions, 
and  that  after  they  have  performed  their  commission  the  result 
shall  he  importantly  benetieial,  is  a  consolation  to  the  feeling 
mind,  which  Religion  alone  can  furnish,  and  which  alone  can 
abate  the  poignancy  of  sympathetic  regret. 

Considering  the  work  before  ns,  without  further  reference  to 
present  times,  or  to  extraneous  relations,  \vc  proceed  to  report 
the  contents  and  exccuiion  of  it  to  our  readers. 

fhe  city  of  Rome,  and  its  immetiiate  environs,  contain  so 
manv  objects  of  attention  to  travellers,  lliat  only  those  who  re- 
side  there  a  considerable  time,  have  leisure  for  excursions,  which 
might  acquaint  them  with  tlie  surroniuling  country,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  its  inhal>itanls.  Ami  yet  nothing  can  exceed 
the  pleasure  of  a  parry,  rambling  among  the  rustics  of  the  Cam^ 
and  consisting  of  agreeable  and  cultivated  individiiuls, 
willing  to  be  pleased,  and  determined  to  meet  all  occurrences 


A  remarkable  instance  la  prtx^f,  i$  that  of  *  the  celebrated  las  relief 
representing  the  Apotheosis  of  Homer,  noiu  in  the  possession  of  prime 
Culonna ;  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  bc*autiful  pieers  of'  sculp¬ 
ture  left  to  us  by  the  ancients.  It  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Lmperor  Claudius  Caesar.*  p.  138.  It  is  not  many  months  since  this 
capital  antique  was  sold  at  Bryant’s  rooms.  It  had  been  sent  off  from  its 
uwial  custrtdiuw,  before  the  French  troops  arrived  at  the  palace  of  the 
owner;  but,  not  totally  to  miss  their  olject,  they  laid  a  fine  of  4(X)nI. 

,  pn  the  proprietor,  tor  daring^  to  remove  what  they  had  put  on  the  list 
ti  renuisitioiis.  This  i»  but  one  instance  among  many.  Htv, 
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with  good  humour.  The  softness  of  the  climate,  the  pieturesq^^l 
prospects  and  views,  tlic  cheerfulness  of  the  scene  around, 
recollection  of  classic  incidents,  even  llic  peculiar  costume 
people,  and  the  incidental  discoveries  of  their  manners,  coo-fe;  ^ 
liihule  amply  to  re[my  the  contingencies  of  such  an  excursion,  f  J'  ^ 
'J'lic  Campa^fta  di  Roma,  has,  at  fiist  inspcct’ton,  a  desolaif^f  f 
appearance,  and  die  sight  rests  rather  on  remains  of  riuDf^-  " 
grandeur,  than  on  instances  of  present  prosperity.  Neithercia 
we  adopt,  without  considerahle  abatement,  the  favourable  sen-;  ■  ! 
tiinenfs,  expressed  by  our  author,  respecting  its  salubrity.  Thiv.  ! 
soil  is  volcanic,  the  exhalations  are  mephitic;  yet,  before  they  ^ 
heats  of  summer,  or  rather,  after  the  rains  of  September,  | 
thing  need  be  dreaded  by  those  who  exercise  common  spn5e, 
and  discretion.  ‘  riic  tranurnttnuif  or  north  wind,  is  delightfclj  | 
in  spring  and  autumn  :  its  elastic  quality  animates  all 
and  clears  the  sky  from  every  cloud  and  vapour,  which  it  oin-K 
veys  into  the  sc'a* .  .  .  ‘  'fhe  ponente,  or  west  wind,  deserves  th*ffi 
character  it  had  among  the  aniient  por:ts :  tlieir  Zephyrs  ainl^; 
Favonian  breezes  iiave  lost  none  of  their  charms;  and  it  require  vi 
the  pen  of  a  Virgil  orTihnllnsto  describe  the  beauty  of  thisclii  Sl 
male  witf n  it  is  predominant :  wafting,  as  it  does,  on 
wings,  the  perfume  of  orange  groves,  and  aromatic!  meadows.’  w 
The  account  of  the  first  inliabitants  of  Lattimi,  with  whiei^ 
this  work  opens,  is  ratlnr  pleasing  than  recondite;  nor  willii  ^- 
satisfy  the  anticpiaiy,  w  ho,  though  he  knows  that  in  after  agei  ^ 

*  the  leadtTs  of  (’olonies  were  considered  as  superior  hcings.\;^ 
will  doubt,  wliether  they  were  esteemed  other  than  mere  nicn,bt!^ 
those  wlio  ai tended  llu‘ir  councils  and  executed  their  dccisiom- J 
J)ilfeiiug  little, perhajis,  from  leaders  by  whom  settlers  of  moden.^^ 
days  arc  (‘oiulucted,  they  sought  the  most  favourable  district',:® 
and  established  themselves,  wlicre  the  necessaries  of  life  mi"htl9 
most  rationally  be  exp(x:tcd  to  reward  their  exertions.  ^ 

Our  author’s  description  of  the  maimers  of  the  antients  s 
more  accurate  ;  they  ccitaiuly  lived  much  in  the  open  air,  orii:^ 
least,  in  vestibules,  porticos,  and  peristyles:  their  bouses 
insulated,  for  various  reasons;  toward  the  street  they  had 
icw  windows  as  possible ;  their  rooms  being  chiefly  lighlti 
from  internal  courts,  ’fhe  larger  bouses  had  gardens  m 
groves.  They  were  built  with  a  laudable  attention  to  soliditvjlS 
but  wlutber  they  had,  as  we  find  asserted,  ^conductors  to  pW-S-' 
vetit  the  destructive  cfl'ccts  of  lightning,’  wo  believe,  may  rr,V 
main  undecided  without  any  impeachment  of  their  knowledstj^* 
l  lic  furniture  of  their  rooms  was  mostly  sinqilc  and  scrviceabklp 
the  walls  were  ornaincutcd  with  paintings;  not  with  picture  , 
only,  but  with  patterns,  of  which  some  of  our  furniture  pap^^- 
may  give  an  idea.  I'lie  Latins  were  at  all  times  fond,  of  flowef^ 
ticcs^  and  the  rural  btfaulics  of  nature, 
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Tn  the  early  times  of  the  republic,  the  mode  of  living  was 
frugal;  from  the  plough,  not  from  the  palace,  was  Cincinnatus 
caired  to  be  dictator.  Hut,  under  the  Kmperors,  this  district 
abounded  with  villas,  and  was  inaguificeutly  adorned  by  Au¬ 
gustus  ami  lladiiau,  as  it  had  been  not  long  before  by  Lucullus, 
l*oinpt’v,  C.  icero,  V  arro,  and  Occsar. 

The  reiiiains  of  the  editices  constructed  by  those  eminent 
men,  whether  for  religious  or  for  social  purposes,  form  no 
inconsiderable  attraction  of  these  rural  scenes.  We  feel  an 
inconceivable  delight  in  treading,  where  the  masters  of  the 
glol)e  have  trod  before  us,  we  examine  the  memorials  they  have 
left  behind  them,  censure  or  a[)plaud  their  taste  without  fear  of 
giving  t)tfc!ice,  and  canvas  their  actions,  as  history  enabh's  us, 
witli  a  freedom  which  knows  no  hesitation,  and  an  impartiality 
to  which  iliisc  recesses  in  their  pristine  glory  were  utter 


strangers. 


Bat,  beside  what  adventitious  embellishments  mav  contribute 
their  zest  to  these  retirements,  the  (country  itself  possesses  many 
native  beauties.  None  can  behold  the  lake  of  Nemi,  or  that  of 
Albano,  the  cascades  at  livoli,  llte  views  of  and  from  Castel 
(iandolfo,  or  those  from  the  various  projections  on  the  coast, 
without  I’ccling  thej>leasuie  they  impart,  witluuit  acknowledging 
that  they  *eombinc  whatever  may  gratify  the  eye,  which  here 
may  rest  in  full  satiety  of  delight. 

Both  the>e  hranches  of  enjoyment  arc  united  in  tliis  volume. 
)Ve  are  oecasionaily  eiilerlalned  with  a  view  of  some  antu|uitv; 
or  of  some  modem  town,  or  palazzo,  which  oc'eiipies  it  site. 
We  meet  witii  an  easy  (iiseussion  of  what  mhht  have  been  manv 
centuries  ago,  or  we  are  diiected  toolwerve  peculiaiities  which 
fuiss  under  our  imin(*diate  observation.  If  the  rZ/Y/zoso  will  not 
always  he  iii'^tnicted  by  the  learning,  he  may  he  amused  by  the 
eoininents,  of  the  writer,  and  if  no  very  deep  additional  in¬ 
sight  into  the  principles  of  human  nature  is  obtained  by  the 
moralist  yet  jt  docs  not  follow  that  the  narrator  is  deficient  in 
lliai  kind  of  familiar  remark,  which  is  more  generally  acceptable 
than  the  most  .academic  display  of  profound  erudition. 

The  following  is  a  pleasing  account  of  a  modern  custom, 
which  takes  place  at  Home  in  the  month  of  September : 


'  Most  of  the  nobility,  and  indeed  all  who  are  in  easy  circumstances, 
either  possess  or  hire  houses  for  this  month,  at  one  or  other  of  the 
little  towns  w  ithin  ten  or  twenty  miles  of  the  capital.  7  his  is  called 
going  into  vilU^^ialura  ;  and  it  forms  one  of  the  prineijial  pleasures  of 
their  existence,  lliey  esteem  it  not  only  necessary  for  their  health,  but 
essential  to  their  making  a  respectable  appearance  in  society  ;  and  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  not  the  advantage  of  pos^essing  a  casino,  hire  lodgings 
in  convents  or  private  houses,  for  as  much  of  the  month  of  October 
tlicir  finances  will  allow\ 
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Ecclesiastic?,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  others  who  dress  as  alatlp^ 
black,  with  short  mantles  over  ihcir  shoulders,  for  the  rest  of  the  year, 
wear  coloured  coats  during  this  moiiih  j  and  even  cnniinals  change  tho 
usual  habits  for  a  purple  frock.  Towards  the  end  of  September  even 
Koman  appears  with  a  counienancc  enlivened  by  the  expcxlation  ofi 
agreeable  viUeggiatura,  except  the.  few  w'hora  business  or  want  of  money 
detains  in  the  metropolis  j  and  these  endeavour  to  console  themselves, 
by  wearing  the  habit  of  villfggianfit  and  walking  in  the  beautiful  villa 
and  vineyards  which  surround  the  city. 

None,  however,  anticipate  with  so  much  ardour,  or  enjoy  with# 
much  avidity,  the  pleasures  of  the  month  of  October  as  the  scholars, 
and  w  e  may  add  the  masters,  of  the  dilferent  colleges  and  seminaries  in 
w  hich  Rome  abounds.  Each  of  these  bouses  has  a  at  or  near  oi 

die  ciisU'lli,  as  liie  little  tow  ns  are  usually  denominated.  On  tlie  happy 
day  appointed  for  the  change  of  habitation,  a  long  train  of  coaches  con- 
veys  the  youthful  villvggkinti  to  tiie  scene  of  delight,  where,  under  ibc 
eye  of  their  preceptors,  they  join  in  all  the  amusements  which  the  coub 
try  alVords.  'I'heir  studies  arc  not,  how  ever,  totally  neglected,  for,  be 
sides  the  lessons  they  receive  on  mineralogy  and  botany  during  ther 
excursions,  it  is  remarked,  that  some  of  their  best  exercises  are  composdfl 
spontaneously  at  these  seasons  of  recreation. 

I'hc  time  of  viUeggiatura  is  indeed  short,  but  that  very  reason  con¬ 
tributes  to  render  it  more  dclighttul.  The  mornings  are  usually  em¬ 
ployed  ill  walks  or  friendly  visits  ;  in  the  evening,  those  who  have 
carriages  take  an  airing,  and  afteiAvards,  all  assemble  at  one  or  other  oi 
the  houses,  where  conversation  and  music  for  the  young,  and  cards  for 
the  eider,  engage  their  attention.  On  these  occasions  the  nobility  some- 
time.s  mix  with  those  of  an  inferior  class,  particularly  where  balls  o: 
roncens  arc  given.  Races,  and  other  amusements  appropriate  to  the 
countiy,  form  also  a  part  of  their  pleasures. 

Dinners  are  also  given  by  the  nobility  and  opulent  citizens,  not  only 
by  invitation,  but  to  any  of  tin  ir  friends  who  come  from  Rome,  or  from 
the  neighbouring  caste/Ii,  without  previous  advice,  to  pass  the  day  \vitk 
them.  Few  families  of  distinction  go  into  the  country  without  invitiD| 
tw  o  or  three  single  men  to  spend  the  month  of  October  at  their  casim\ 
and  as  thcsi-  are  often  literary  men,  (indeed  few  orthose  admitted  into 
good  scrict)  have  not  some  prett  usions  to  this  cliarnoter,)  the  ril/cggijtUTi 
usu.nlly  is  pnsluctive  of  poetical  comj)Ositions,  many  of  which  could  bt 
cited  as  specimens  of  the  taste  and  imagination  w  Inch  distinguish  tk 
Romans,  and  we  may  say  the  Italians  in  general;  for  it  is  to  here* 
marked,  that  Rome  being  the  centre  of  church  preferment  for  the  difFerftit 
;  tates  (  f  Italy,  society  is  there  cinnposed  of  men  of  genius  and  abilitic 
from  every  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  formerly  from  every  country  in 
Eurojse. 

A  s(x:iete  composed  of  |>ersons  s^.ch  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  df 
scribe,  a.A'cmbi<'d  round  a  leanvd  and  respectable  prelate,  or  an  amiabk 
woman  of  grace  ful  manners  aiul  briDiani  imagination,  such  as  are  fr^ 
<]uentlv  to  b«:  ff)niicl  in  this  countr}\  will  be  allowed  to  give  no  very  ini* 
perfect  iflca  ot  tly*  most  rational  iuodf.*  of  relaxation,  and  will  recal  lo 
^he  mind  ot  every  rla<.-«irul  rcidei  what  he  has  bf;en  told  by  Plato 
of  t!'e  roir-ersvirii'  at  Aihcrs  andTutcu’  i.m. 


Description  of  Lull  am, 

From  these  societies,  over  which  preside  cheerfulness  and  decorum,  all 
unineanin?  ceremony,  affectation,  and  pedantr)',  arc  excluded;  the  Ro¬ 
mans  are  here  perfectly  at  their  ease,  and  appear  to  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tage.  Few  travellers  are  at  this  season  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  still 
fiwer  arc  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  language  to  join  in  social  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  natives  :  those  who  have  had  that  advantage  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  there  is  no  flattery  in  the  portrait  j  and  others  will  not 
be  sorry  to  learn,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  once  celebrated  region, 
thoufffi  deprived  of  political  inHuence,  and  commercial  w  ealth,  have  yet 
enjoyments,  which  being  less  envied  are  perhaps  more  secure.* 

pp.  45 — 49. 

Wo  had  lately  an  occasion  of  rcinurking  the  value  of  shade, 
in  tlie  opinion  of  Italians;  we  might  have  further  instanced  it, 
in  tlie  curious  tliouglu  of  composing  Ui  map  to  eihibil  the  shaded 
topography  nf  Homey  at  the  dijj'erent  hours  of  the  dap*  p,  56. 
ko  liiat  a  |>erson,  walking  to  a  tlistance,  may  select  that  course 
wliich  is  least  exposed  to  the  rays  and  heat  of  the  sun. 

Whether,  oniot,  Augustus  is  entitled  to  the  distinction,  the 
following  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Vellctrani,  is  pleasing. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  hhnperor  was  born  in  Velletri:  ‘it  is, 
however,  certain  that  he  w:is  nursed,  and  passed  the  first  years 
of  liis  infancy,  at  a  small  liousc,  belonging  to  the  Octaviau  la- 
uiily,  in  the  suburbs  of  this  town.’ 

‘This  place  was  afterwards  held  sacred,  and  supposed  to  inspire  a 
siM)eniatural  awe  to  those  who  entered  it  without  previous  preparation. 

Although  llic  modern  inhabitants  of  Velletri  do  not  give  credit  to 
Pagan  miracles,  they  have  little  less  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Au¬ 
gustas  than  was  felt  by  their  progenitors.  Busts  of  marble,  or  casts 
trom  them,  ornament  their  houses;  and  where  tln'se  are  not  to  be  attaiu- 
cd,  at  least  a  [>rlni  of  him  appears  on  the  wall.  His  portrait  is  the  sign 
of  the  principal  inn;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  ‘  Vcllerrano,* 
how'ever  humble  in  birth  and  education,  who  is  unac<paa'uUcd  with  the 
principal  features  of  his  history.’  p.  127. 

S{)caking  of  the  Pontine  marshes  which  were  first  drained  by 
the  consul  Cornelius  Celhegus,  hut  afterwards  returned  to  their 
swatnpy  state,  and  were  attempted  to  be  recovered  by  Au¬ 
gustus,  the  writer  pays  tlie  following  well  deserved  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  late  Pontifl'. 

'  Pius  the  Sixth,  at  a  great  expcnce,  and  with  indefatigable  perseve¬ 
rance,  converted  a  very  considerable  part  of  these  pernicious  marches 
into  pistnrage,  corn-fields,  and  rice- plantations.  He  made  a  canal 
twenty  miles  in  length,  which  conveys  the  once  stagnant  w^aters  into  the 
sea  ;  and  he  intersected  it  with  many  lesser  channels,  which  direct  them 
so  as  tu  fert.lizc  the  fields  which  they  once  rendered  useless  and  pes- 
tlcntidl. 

Xlic  many  great  qualities  of  Pius  the  Sixth,  cannot  perish  in  oblivion ; 
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his  hospitality  to  travellers  of  every  nation,  and  his  attention  to  Brti^ 
travellers  in  particular  ought  ever  to  l)e  remembered.  Adversity  prot^ 
-that  he  possessed  yet  nobler  virtues :  his  uncommon  magnanimity  and^ 
signatiuu  under  tiials  which  might  appal  the  bravest,  and  his  dignifiet 
contempt  ot  menaces  and  insults  ot  the  most  barbarous  nature,  can  wid 
ditheulty  be  ett'aced  from  the  annals  of  history.  Yet  should  all  this  h 
unknown  to  posterity,  still  would  the  name  ot  Brasehi  be  revered  asth 
niuuiticcnt  lover  of  the  arts,  in  the  noble  erection  of  the  Vatican  naij. 
acurn  j  and  as  the  bcnctactor  of  his  subjects  and  ot  the  public  at  largt, 
in  restoring  so  considerable  a  tract  of  country  to  cultivation  and  ti> 
lubrity.*  pp.  135,  I3d. 

We  take,  if  possible,  greater  interest  than  before,  in  th? 
Tusculanum  of  (’iecro,  from  tliis  vvritcr’.s  description  of  tb 
Mate  of  the  adjaienl  vtilley,  ibrougli  wbieli  passes  the  iiiile 
stream  ‘  Marraiui,’ forinei  ly  ibe  *  A(jiia  Crabra.’ 

‘  Various  little  cascades  are  formed  by  this  stream,  and  the  water  is 
as  salubrious  ns  it  is  beautiful.  l*aprr,  iron,  and  corn-mills,  withafet 
.cottages  are  formed  of  the  straw  of  Indian  wheat :  in  the  inclosuit 
round  them  is  an  oven  of  masonry  ;  each  cottage  has  a  little  vineyard,  i 
kitclien  garden,  and  a  spot  reserved  for  a  few  flowers,  which  serve  ti 
ornament  tlu*  chun  li  on  feast  days.  The  peasants,  who  inhabit  them  read 
and  write :  they  are  good  and  industrious;  and  scarcely  ever  a  crimes 
committetl  in  this  valley.  The  monks,  who  are  their  landlords,  arevm 
kind  to  them,  and  they  are  grateful.  When  Cardinal  Rezzonico. 
nephew  of  Pope  Clement  XIll.  was  commendatory  abbot  of  the  mo- 
‘  nastcry,  lie  ii'-cd  to  visit  them'frcquently,  and  hear  the  children  say  theii 
prayers.  They  have  neither  lot'ks  nor  bolts  to  their  doors  ;  and,  unlci 
illness  obliges  them  to  have  recourse  to  the  charity  of  their  landlords, 
live  with  great  comfort  and  independence.  A  piece  of  ground,  suffleio! 
for  all  the  above-mentioned  comforts,  may  be  hired  for  the  value  of  sever 
shillings  a  year.  pp.  1-1-1,  115. 

I  tnler  tliearriele  l^ncncstCj  Pdlcstriiin^  we  have  a  dissertation, 
in  the  author's  manner,  on  the  deity  Fortune,  to  whom  Syllo 
built  hei(;  a  eelebraled  and  inagnitieenl  temple.  Prcruesteh 
eharaclerized  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  world; 
perhaps  even  deriving  its  establisInnctU  from  the  Slcariiavs,  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Latiuin,  before  any  foreign  colonisU 
landed  on  the  coast.  Piantus  attribute?  it  to  the  harbnriam\ 
\  irgil  to  C'j  cuius,  son  of  \  ulean.  Otliers  imagine  it  was  found¬ 
ed  by  the  Pclasniy  and  soino  suppose  by  Janus,  atui  bis  sons. 
'1  here  was  in  very  antient  tinier  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
goddess  Fortune,  at  Pnvnestc.  We  would  remind  our  author  who 
Mcins  to  l»e  endnirrassed  about  the  eharaet(*r  of  this  deitv,  that 
she  wa>  of  a  foreign  extrat'iion  ;  and  that  we  must  seek  her  trije 
otlice  ami  attributes  in  those  countries  from  whence  she  was  de¬ 
rived.  Sl'.e  was  universally  worshipped  in  Syria  atui  PaUstintf 
(a  name  eviJciuly  allied  lu  ralcUiina)  and  probably  was  iuiro- 
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Here  also  u  preserved  the  iron  which  supported  the  light  suspended 
the  tower  tor  the  observation  ot‘ mariners.’ 


^  A  recess,  closed  by  iro®  grates,  contains  the  celebrated  antique  pi^ 
ment,  ot*  which  Pliny  sp<raks  in  the  following  terms: 

The  fine  mosaic  of  small  stones,  placed  by  Sylla  as  a  pavement  in  Vr 
temple  of  Fortune  at  Prttneste,  was  the  first  thing  of  the  kind  seen  in  Jtcif. 

'I  herc  docs  not  seem  to  he  tlic  smallest  room  to  doubt  of  this  beb 
tlic  genuine  Mosaic  he  mentions:  it  is  in  excellent  preservation,^ 
ap^)ears  to  be  about  twenty  feet  by  sixteen.  It  was  found  in  the  ssar 
cellar  of  the  seminary,  where  it  still  the  altar  of  Fortune,  and  may  b? 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  antiquity. 

Tow'ards  the  upper  part  of  it  are  mountains,  with  negro  savages  hot* 
ing  wild  beasts;  animals  of  different  sorts,  with  their  names  in  GrM 
written  below  them — such  ns  rhinot'eros,  crocodile,  and  lynx.  Lout 
down  are  seen  liouscs  of  various  forms,  temples,  vessels  ot  ditferent  cc: 
siruction,  particukirly  a  galley  of  32  oars,  manned  with  armed  black 
and  commanded  by  a  white  man;  a  uut  w'ith  soldiers,  a  palni-trt* 
liowers,  a  collation  in  an  arbour,  an  altar  oi'  Anubis ;  in  short,  altiKi 
every  circumstance  in  life.  The  scene  apparently  lies  in  Egypt.  Tht 
figure's  are  well  drawn,  the  light  and  shadows  happily  disposed,  andtbr' 
colouring  harmonious.  ']  he  stones  which  compose  this  very  curkiu 
p;\veinent  are  remarkably  small,  which  renders  the  effect  peculiir;j 
pleasing  from  the  neatness  of  its  appearance.’  pp.  19d-^195« 


This  interesting  anti(jnily  has  been  published ;  and  may  besee-i 
in  iMotilfaueon.  I'lie  most  exquisite  mnrnav  of  this  deseriplied  * 
is  iliatof  the  famous  pigeons;  a  truly  admit  able  performance!^ 


Ilia  manner  iK'arly  similar,  the  author  treats  the  historyc^!^ 


Alhaua,  Amium,  l.avinia,  Frascati,  Gahia,  Nettnno,  Tivoli, 
the  other  principal  towns,  or  iTinarkable  olijects,  within  the  ^ 
Iriet  properly  termc*!  ilu*  ('awpa^jna. 

From  the  sj>ecimcns  wliieh  we  have  given  of  tlie  contents 
this  volume,  the  ri'adcr  will  iiave  formed  his  own  opinion  on  iijj 


merits.  The  wmld  is  itidcbied  for  it,  we  believe,  to  Miss  KnighLf?|^ 
the  author  of  Marcus  h'laminius,  and  will  consider  it  as  anotlie:*  ^ 


lionouiuhle  pr^mf  of  her  abilities  and  assiduity.  She  affects nc*- 
disjilay  of  classical  literaliire;  yet  rel’crcnccs  to  the  Roman  ^ 
inigiit  easily  have  Ik^cu  luatle  by  consulting  various  nioden|  | 
Works,  espeeiallv  the  Roman  Conversations.  1  he  Latin  seholm  f 


cumnol  but  regret  this  deffeieney;  the  practised  antiquary  al5*y1 
%\iil  diseovt'r  a  waul  of  aeeuraey  in  description;  the  historj-  ^ 
of  the  middle  ai;es  will  he  thouijht  slielit ;  the  style  will  ^  ^ 
deemed  ocea^ioludly  iiu‘t)rrect.  ^  et,  notwithstanding  thftt;  ^ 
defeets,  the  work  will  he  perused  with  pleasure,  unlcjs  the  ^ 
reader  he  unreason  ably  fa'^tidious  ;  and  to  those,  who  havel^-^;-| 
btowed  on  these  suhfeets  only  a  cursory  notice,  it  may 
IHcnte  desirable  mmrma.io!]. 


'I'iie  plates,  in  munl)cr  twenty,  arc  touched  with  spirit, 


ar.s: 


add  much  to  the  iuteresi  of  the  work;  they  should  have  btt'f 


\'i 
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lifighlonod  bv  a  ti'ush  of  (Kfua  tinta,  insteail  of  ilic  crude  ycl- 
low  of  Avi<;iu)n  lK*rrv  \vbich  is  now  thrown  over  llicm. 

y\  ina|)  of  the  country  is  f>reHxc(l,  by  way  of  frontispiece. 
The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Queen. 

Art.  III.  Essnjf  on  the  Piiudple  of  comm  tr  da  I  Exchanges,  andmoro 
particularly  of  the  E.\cliange  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :  with 
an  In(|niry  into  the  practical  ElVects  of  the  Hank-llestriction.  By  John 
Foster  Es(j.  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  tivo.  pp.  209.  Pricc5s.  Hatch- 
ard.  IbO-L. 

'Pill:  accurate  details,  and  irenerally  correct,  though  some- 
^  what  ahsi ruse,  ealetdations  and  reasonings,  contained  it)  this 
cssiiv,  deserve  the  attention  of  the  financier  and  of  the  merchant. 
The  author  developes,  with  sagacity,  the  causes  which  have 
tended  to  raise  the  Irish  exchange,  and  he  explains  their  eliocts 
[with  precision.  It  is  to  the  restriction  of  the  issues  of  sjiecie  by 
the  bank,  occasioning  the  calainilous  situation  of  the  paper  cur¬ 
rency,  now  almost  the  only  circulating  medium  in  Ireland,  that 
be  traces  the  alarming  state  of  the  cxcliange.  The  abuse  of  u 
nuasme,  w  liicli,  at  tlie  momentous  crisis  in  wliicb  it  was  adopted 
in  this  country,  and  will)  the  salutary  management  under  which 
it  lias  been  continued,  w  as  productive  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
lijjtlic  increanlile  interests  and  general  prosperity  of  the  metropoli- 
Ic  fe^t  iii  kingdom,  has,  in  our  sister-island,  by  the  improvidence  of 
j'^thc  bank-directors  in  Dublin,  or  by  tlicir  eagerness  of  gain, 
'‘^(^cau>ed  that  bigb  exchange,  whicli  has  claimed  for  parliamentaiy 
^^iPlniquiry,  and  has  been  tlie  subject  of  much  laborious  investigation 
|*5and  ing(‘ui()us  discussion. 

Previously  to  the  bank-restriction,  it  appears  that  tlie  ex- 
"^S^hange  between  liondon  and  Dublin,  was  in  favour  of  Ireland; 
ait  since  the  adoption  of  that  measure,  it  has  taken  an  opposite 
amrse,  and  has  gradually  incieased  in  the  contrary  direction, 
a  ^eptemhcr  18().‘L  it  even  attained  tin*  height  of  twenty  per 
that  is  I  )*  per  cent  against  Ireland,  the  par  of  exchange 
:^*<'tv\een  the  two  countries  licing,  as  is  well  known,  8 per  cent.  : 

•January  1804  it  was  at  KiJ  per  cent.;  and  at  this  time  we  be* 
^ieve  it  is  about  percent. 

^  1  bo  variation  in  I'  c  exchanges  between  diflerent  countries, 
F^'^'***  inlluenceii  by  extraordinary  circumstances,  obviously 
I  fluctuations  in  the  balances  of  debt  between 

hf«  *  f  ^  governed  by  th.e  expense  of  obtaining  and  rcmitlin|;f 

gpoeie;  and  tlie  eommeive  of  l>ills  of  exeliaiige,  like  that  of 
|‘ll  Ollier  eomuiuditics,  is  regulated  by  tli'e  respective  demands 
siipplic.;^  !)>'  tiic  sums  oifered  for  negotiation,  and  by  those 
lyqiiiied  tor  leuiittances.  The  balance  of  debt  between  Great 
3‘iuaiu  and  Ireland,  it  is  demonstrated  in  the  tract  before  us,  is 
ihvour  ol  the  latter,  and  ouglu  therefore  to  have  a  commea* 
rOL.  ll.  -;>Q 
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snratf*  infli^Mico  on  tho  fxrhaiii>;r. ;  hut  the  operation  of  this  1| 
iliu:n(*(*,  wliicij  it  is  calculated  ought  to  be  enpiivalent  to  U 
percent,  is  ah^oihtd  hy  llie  operation  of  oilier  causes,  whi^ 
lurn  the  scale,  and  weigh  it  lu’avily  down  on  tlu' opposite  suit 
'j’wo  per  cent,  sliould  therefore  he  added  to  the  calculation  of  liv 
tale  <j1*  disadvantage  which  ap[>ears  against  Ireland,  and  u hie 
instead  of  i  T  per  cent,  in  Septeanber  180:5,  may  thus  he  rcckooc 
a.'  l.Sh  other  instances  ])ioportionally.  'I  his  extent 

ciiMidvnntage  is  very  naturally  attributed  to  he  excessive 
preeiatiou  c»f  the  paper  eurreuev  of  Ireland,  imm(‘diate!y  afv 
ing  from  the  incautious  conduct  of  the  hank  of  Ireland  in  tlit 
imimxlerate  isstu  s  of  j>aper.  'I'hat  the  paper  eurrency  of  Ireb 
is  depreciated  to  tin*  extent  recpiisite  to  eaiisc  this  imfavouralrtj 
exchange,  is  ably  shewn  from  the  existence  in  Ireland  ofallili 
prim*ipal  sym[)loms  of  the  depreciation  of  jiaper  through  ext 
nauu'ly ; 

^  first,  a  liigh  and  permanent  excess  of  the  market  price  above 
mint  price  of  bullion  ;  secoiully,  an  open  discount  of  paper  as  compan 
with  coin  j  thirdly,  an  exchange  unfavourable  to  the  country  whcnccc- 
puled  in  bank  notes,  yet  possibly  favourable  wbt  ii  ('omptitcd  in  sptcif 
iiiifavoiirable  to  those  parts  of  the  eouiitry  wliere  the  I'ireulating  medk 
is  pa|xT ;  yet  possibly  favourable,  or  at  least,  niiieb  less  unlavourablc 
other  parts  whose  circulating  medium  is  s|x*cie  ;  fourthly,  an  excha 
bet\v(*cn  the  ditfereiit  parts  of  the  same  country,  whose  circulating 
tlii  are  diiferciit  ;  tifthly,  the.  iiitirc  disappearance  of  all  the  smaller cos| 
which  had  been  in  ('ir’eulatioii  along  with  specie*,  but  which  car 
ctMiiiiuu;  in  eirciilulion  along  wiili  any  other  eirenlatiiig  medium  of 
value  ;  and  la:>‘4ly,  and  above  all,  we  sliouhl  be  led  to  expect,  tliat  ibfii 
dilfeirnt  u  .^is  ot  da'preeiaiion  nearly  agreed  with  each  otlier,  that  is, 
lilt*  diset  uni  upon  the  paper,  and  the  unfavourable  rates  of  foreign r:| 
ehaugr*'.,  and  the  rates  of  the  exchanges  Ix  iwecn  the  dltferent  parte 
the  same  conntrv,  and  tlie  excess  of  the  market  above  tlic  mint  prices 
bullion,  shoukl  all  be  ctjual,  or  nearly  so,  to  each  other;  these;  arc 
the  tests  ot  deprceialifMi  iliat  can  be  expected,  and  they  are  all  exhibk 
in  Ireland,  on  no  iriding  scale,  not  at  a  rate  of  one  or  two  per  cent.  Is 
of  eight  or  ten  j  not  in  a  moment  of  ilitiiculty,  or  arising  on  a  sudJ 
but  coiiaianl  and  jKrnKUitiu,  and  prevailing  alike  in  peace  and  in  war 

'fin'  bank  r('stri'*lio!i  naturally  forced  a  eousidrrable  (jiiantr 
f»f  g{>ld  out  ol  the  country,  and  a  proportiomd  im  rctise  in  thes 
jjue  of  papt'r  to  supply  the  eonseijiRiu  rlctieienev  of  spi'cictrj 
naptisite  ;md  prudmit;  but  we  find  that  the  bank  of  lich- 
lia\(',  s.nee  the  rcvliicilon,  aiiirmenled  their  is-ias  of  jiapcr  j 
nearly  live  times  ilie  . mount  oi'  ibeir  noles  jueviously  to  tM 
ru  a  me  t’.iivj:  jd\re.  In  .lanuary  1801,  the  amount  ot  W 
t  no;  iti  eircnlaiim  appears  to  have  been 


*  Fiopcily  speaking,  gold.  /h  e. 
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fiom  this  Slim  .Fn2l,917»  which  was  the  amount  in  cir- 
ciilatinn  in  Janiiarv  1797»  |ucvii>usly  to  the  rcstricrum,  and- 
^vliich  inav  Im*  taken  as  the  tair  avcrai’je  oi  thc  commercial  wants 
(»f  Ireland,  iheic  would  li  inain  ‘2,3(io,032,  ot  which,  suppose 
ini:  all  hut  one  million  to  go  to  replace  the  specie  exported,  that 
lui.lioii  is  an  adtliiion  to  the  circnlaiing  medium  <>1*  Ireland,  which 
imisi  theri'hv  be  proportionately  depieciatcd  ;  and,  if  we  consi¬ 
der,  in  addition  to  th-s,  that  the  increase  ot  the  i>sucs  of  paper  by 
priran*  hankers  througliont  Ireland,  in  conseijuenoe  of  the  scar- 
ciiv  of  specie,  and  ot  the  disappearance  of  the  snudlcr  coin,  was 
made  on  l!ie  mo'^t  enormous  scale,  or  rather  on  no  scale  hut  the 
eiipiditv  and  temerity  t)f  these  privileged  coiners,  we  shall  rather 
he  led  to  wonder  that  the  exchange  is  not  vet  more  unfavourable 
t  >  helaiid  than  it  is,  and  lias  been. 

The  nioii^trons  abuse  of  the  circulation  of  private  paper  in  Ire¬ 
land,  is  forcibly  exemplified  in  the  fourth  chapter. 

‘  In  the  country  it  was  deemed  more  eligible  to  substitute  paper  shil- 
Hags  tli.in  to  continue  to  receive  the  base  metal:  it  accordingly  diNtip- 
j)!*ared,  and  promissary  notes,  for  all  sums,  so  low  as  sixpence,  look 
place,  haiikiug  on  a  small  scale  soon  became  not  only  one  of  the  most 
liaiMtive,  hnt  one  of  the  most  common  trades.  When  once  it  was  dis- 
(ovircd  that  coining  was  no  longer  illegal,  providetl  it  was  executed  on 
pnpir,  niniiy,  as  may  naturally  he  supposed,  applied  themselves  to  so 
profiiahle  a  husiiiess.  T'he  towns  and  villages  of  Ireland  swarmed  with 
bankers,  issuing  their  promissilry  notes  fur  crowns,  half-crowns,  shil¬ 
lings.  and  sixpences,  proimsiug  to  pay  the  same  in  bank  of  Ireland  notca 
whenever  a  .suflieient  sum  should  be  t^nderal.  Let  us  now  suppose  n 
village  supplicil  by  ten  bankers,  and  containing  one  thousand  inhabitants; 
i  nch  of  thes<‘  may  possess  uiiienvai  shllii!  gs  of  each  of  the  ten  bankers  ; 
and  yet,  though  j  05  (KX)  may  be  thu^  .sent  into  circulation  in  that  sin¬ 
gle  village,  ii  will  not  he  possible  to  call  on  any  one  banker  for  payment. 

J  liis  is  (rrtaiiily  an  extreme  case,  but  it  i.s  put  merely  to  illustrate  this 
principle — ihal  where  a  district  is  supplied  with  silver'  notes  by  many 
bank  ers,  they  are  secure  of  being  aide  to  issue  a  much  greater  quantity 
than  they  can  be  called  upon  to  pay.’ 

h  would  appear  that  according  to  the  system  pursued  in  Trc- 
linid,  the  mmiber  of  banks  issuing  notes,  is,  in  each  place,  in- 
vusely  as  ilic  extent  of  its  commerce. 

*  is  supplied  by  one,  Dublin  by  four  ;  but  less  than  tw'elvc,  it 

Sf'cnis,  are  imulHcit  nt  lor  ^jkihbereen  ;  and  twenty-three  are  required  to 
''‘Uisfv  the  del  ii.iids  ui  Vouglial,  a  town  in  which  it  may  well  l)e  doubted 
wiuiher  tluTe  are  iwiniy-threc  pcrs^ais  who  follow  any  other  trade.  So 
r..\»tnMve  iiuli  Ld  .M  cms  the  demand  for  labourers  in  iliis  department,  that 
b'Miak  b..n!a Ts  appear  to  he  not  uncommon.  Such  .s-  f*m  to  be  the  eon- 
nccfi  .  t  the  baiik-n  ‘  trieiion  on  the  circulating  medium  ot  Ireland  ; 

I*  ’ing  driven  sueees-ively  gold  and  and  at  b  ngth  even  plated 

[  out  ot  circulation,  as  all  t(K)  expensive  for  its  purposes,  it  has  sub- 
ill  ihcii  [dace  a  paper  excessive  in  itj*  amount,  and  doubUul  in  iu 
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sfcnrity,  not  regulated  by  a  bank  responsible  to  the  nation,  nor  by  anf 
principle  but  the  boldiiess  of  its  issuers.* 

In  the  province  of  L  Isier,  however,  the  seat  of  the  linen  nia- 
mifactnre,  w  here  the  proprietors  of  the  land  and  the  trading  pun 
of  the  eoiniminity  have  sledtastly  retuseii  to  receive  hank  notes, 
ihest?  evils  are  not  felt,  and  gold  having  continued  to  be  the  cir¬ 
culating  inedinin,  the  exchange  has  there  been  maintained,  at 
what  may  be  computed  as  its  natural  rate  in  proportion  to  tlit 
balance  of  debt;  namelv,  about  two  per  cent,  in  favour  of 
Ireland,  'rids  is  e\cm[>liiied  l)y  the  table  No.  11.  in  the  ap- 
pendix  to  Mr.  Foster’s  work,  containing  the  rates  of  excliauge 
of  Newry  ti  London,  in  180:}  and  1804,  distinguishing  the 
rates  when  the  bills  were  presented  in  specie,  and  when  in 
l>atik  notes.  The  average  of  the  exchanges  exhibited  in  that 
'i  abie  is  per  cent.,  when  the  bills  were  purchased  with  specie, 
and  15^  percent,  when  purchased  with  bank  notes,  which  foriw 
a  forcible  aitd  practical  illustration  of  the  aulhoTs  position,  that 
the  unfavourable  state  of  the  exchange  arises  solely  from  the  de¬ 
preciation  of  the  pa[)er  currency. 

To  point  out  the  existing  evd,  and  its  causes,  was  not,  hott- 
ever,  which  the  sole  object  Mr.  Foster  had  in  view .  He  also  pro¬ 
poses  a  remedy.  The  resumption  of  payments  in  specie  by  the 
bank  would  be  the  most  elfectual  means  of  relief  to  Ireland  ;  but 
the  policy,  as  well  perhaps  as  the  possibility,  of  carrying  such  a 
measure  into  effect,  may  justly  be  doubtetl.  Mr.  Foster,  how¬ 
ever,  proposers  that  the  bank  of  Ireland  should  be  compelled  to 
make  their  payments  in  bank  of  England  notes,  or,  w  hich  is  thf 
same  thing,  in.  bills  on  London  at  par.  This  w  ould  probably  bt 


payment  of  their  paper  in  bank  of  Ireland  notes,  in  tliat  case 
equivalent  to  those  of  the  bank  of  England;  which,  as  the  pi  i* 
vale  bankers  can  possess  no  means  of  commanding  bank  of  Ire¬ 
land  notes  in  proportion  to  their  excessive  issues,  it  is  inferreti 
Would  compel  them  instantly  to  contract  their  paper  in  order  to 
avoid  inevitable  bankruptcy.  Now'  we  would  ask  whether  it 
could  ever  be  in  the  pow  er  of  a  private  hanker,  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  instantly  to  contract  his  issues  w  ithout  failing  in  h:i 
payments,  and  thereby,  in  a  locally  congenial  way  of  speaking, 
btcoining  a  bankrupt  in  order  to  avoid  bankruj>tcy.  T  he  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  a  run  upon  the  private  bankers  in  Ireland,  nu¬ 
merous  as  tliey  are,  and  many  amongst  them  possessing  ver» 
inadequate  means  w  lien  compared  to  the  extent  of  their  circu¬ 
lating  paper,  might  he  productive  of  very  serious  general  cat*- 
luity.  The  reincdv  would  be  worse  than  llie  evil,  and  ^ 
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jniijht  he  apprcijcndcd  that  a  catastrophe  would  ensue  similar  to 
that  which  Sir.  Foster  intorms  us,  tVom  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Colville,  occurred  in  17o4,  upon  the  total  anniltilation  of  hank 
|Mpcr  in  Ireland  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  all  the  bankers 
in  Dublin  hut  two.  Tlie  exchange  il  is  true,  fell  from  thrt^e 
per  cent,  above  par,  to  two  or  three  per  cent  below  par,  and 
the  whole  circulation  of  Ireland  was  turned  from  paper  into 
cold,  hut  ^the  result  was,  that  multitudes  of  people  were  ruined, 
the  convulsion  was  exceedingly  severe,  many  tenants  threw 
up  their  lands,  and  lliere  was  no  person  connected  with  the 
three  sou i hern  provinces  of  Ireland,*  (Ulster  being  safe,  hav¬ 
ing  no  hank  paper,)  ‘  that  did  not  sutfer  severely.*  If,  howevet, 
the  measure  could  be  so  modified  as  to  prevent  too  great  and 
sudden  a  call  upon  the  private  bankers,  and  at  the  same  time 
compel  them  gradually  to  lessen  the  amount  of  their  paper  in 
circulation,  it  might  produce  the  bcnelicial  consenuences  ex¬ 
pected  from  it,  without  the  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  its  ua- 
limited  operation. 

The  expense  of  such  a  measure,  it  is  allowed,  would  be  con- 
hidcrable,  hut  it  is  urged  that  the  bunk  of  Ireland,  who  have 
been  the  dcliiK|uents,  not  only  ought  to  bear  that  expense  as  a 
very  inadequate  retribution  for  the  mischief  they  liavc  occa¬ 
sioned  to  the  public,  but  that  they  are  also  very  well  able  to  af¬ 
ford  it,  even  out  of  the  extra  profits  that  have  accrued  to  them 
from  the  restriction.  It  appears  that  the  average  expense  in¬ 
curred  by  the  bank  in  purchasing  bullion,  in  the  three  years  pre¬ 
ceding  the  restriction,  amounted  to  288,827;  and 'that  in 
I7!)8,  when  the  restriction  existed,  it  was  no  more  than  *5^23, 170, 
which,  added  lo  the  advantage  obtained  by  the  greater  facility 
with  which  the  bank  could  take  discount,  enabled  them  to  in¬ 
crease  their  dividends  from  ()|  to  71  per  cent.,  and  in  1803  to 
add  a  bonus  of  5  per  cent,  in  fact,  the  select  committee  of  the 

house  of  commons,  in  their  report  on  the  subject,  say 

• 

'  that  neither  the  difficulty  nor  the  exj^nce  attendant  on  the  measure 
would  l)c  so  pjreat,  as  that  to  which  the  bank,  by  the  constitution,  is  ne¬ 
cessarily  subject  at  all  times,  when  not  protected  by  a  restriction  from 
irrformins;  its  engagements  j  and  that  whatever  funds  the  bank  formerly 
Jipplied,  or  intend  again  to  apply,  on  the  removal  of  the  restriction,  to 
provide  for  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  providing  a  supply  of  gold, 
might,  in  the  interim,  be  applied  to  the  procuriug  ot  English  bank 
notes.’ 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Foster’s  inquiries,  and  after  taking  a  re- 
vi(‘\v  of  the  (luesilon,  who  are  the  g;\int*rs  and  who  are  the  losers 
by  the  high  exchange,  a  perspicuous  calculation  is  entered  into 
of  the  profits  of  the  dealers  in  exchange  with  Ireland,  which,  to 
ihose  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  syslcitialiv  ui'd 
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roinbinntlons  among  the  ngio^rKrs  anil  r\changi*-ih*alcr5  on  ihf 
roniiiiciit  of  Ihirooe,  niiisl  bt'  in>v('l  and  inleivsting. 

'Mu'  case  of  lh(“  I  rish  ab'^enlces  is  not  !>o  clearly  or  convincingly 
staled  as  the  other  objects  that  t'\ciic  our  author’s  aitcniion,  ai 
conneclcd  with  liis  .subject.  We  arc  toady  to  allow  that  the  re* 
inittanccs  to  absentees  tone  the  production  o.  an  Hiioijuate 
cjnantity  ofc.vports  toansucr  ibc  bills  in  wbicli  tli^  c  ’einitianccs 
are  made,  and  this  on  that  account,  thi)se  suit.  .!ncb  are  csti* 
malt'd  to  amount  to  about  X  .ittttuaby,  creah*  a  pro- 

pot  lional  iucrt'asc  of  product*,  and  Ircl.mtl  is  thus  enabled  to  . 
'|>ay  this  sprcics  t)!'  tribute  to  \\  !i;land,  wulioul  being  impover-  : 
islicd  ofs|)rcie:  l)Ut  the  mischici  is,  liuil  the  prt)giessi\e  aincli-  i; 
oration  ot  tbt‘  cotinlry,  t)f  it.^  industry,  and  its  we.  1th,  are  im- 
]>ctleti  in  the  same  proportion  which  tliose  a  ntuid  C, 000,000  , 
bear  to  the  general  reiital  of  Ireland,  licnee,  a.s  iar  as  tlm  ; 
goc.s,  no  more  is  produced  than  what  is  absohiicly  necessary  to 
pay  its  foreign  c\*[<en(!iturt' ;  while,  if  ihe  altscntecs  wa  re  to  et)ii-  [ 
sjime  their  incfuncs  in  Ireland,  tlicy  wt)uid  create  lu  w  spurs  to  | 
iiuhistry,  new  sources  »)i’  consumption,  anti  a  prv)grc.ssivc  yearly  ' 
protliicc,  which,  acctu  vling  li>  t!ic  prc.scnl  system,  is  more  likely  to 
remain  stationary.  It  is  not  the  capital,  nor  its  immediate  use,  | 
that  is  lost  t'>  Ireland,  hut  the  Mnrhorn  millions’  tluit  might  have  | 
been  produced  hy  llu*  money  so  e.x'pcnded  abroad.  Phe  follow¬ 
ing  passtige  is  also  liable  to  the  ciiargc  of  incon>isleney  : 

*  llavl  the.  proprieb)r  remained  nt  home,  he  w’onld  have  called  forth 
industry  probably  on  his  own  (slate,  and  in  its  inunedlalc  iieighbonr- 
liDod ;  hnt  when  .scUltJ  in  Kiigl.iii.t,  ihe  proprietor  of  an  esiate  in  Mun¬ 
ster  may  peril. jps  to  a  mneli  grcatei  ilegree  (  iieouragc  li'.e  iiulnsiry  of 
leister,  'riit*  traveller  wlio  ste'>  tlu*  neglt  cit'd  tielu.-^  and  mist  rabic  habi¬ 
tations  of  ln«;  tenants,  tiften  ean  tiaee  nut  hy  ditetu's  ami  hedges  the  line 
of  deiiKireation  Iv  tiveen  the  t  state  of  tin*  absentee  and  the  lesitlent';  but 
ns  hf‘  ranutit  see,  .mi  hr  ociiiis  to  rc^  olleet  the  eircuinstniu'e.  that  the 
prospt  rity  of  the  tenaiMs  tU  the  re.sideut  n  -y  possibly  lx*  in  conscijucnct 
vt  the  demand  for  liu'ir  pri)Jucc  oeciisuaicd  by  the  abseiittv.’ 

I  mil  lla\  ear.ntil  1^  *  [n’<uhu'C(l  on  t>nc  "ide  id  a  hedge  while  it 
grows  abnndautly  on  tin*  otiicr,  in’  until  Muu>ti*r  au.d  1  Ister  he- 
I’oinc  eonliguous  piovinecs,  sut  b  tirg*mK;nt-i  can  have  no  weight 
to  couMnee  us  ihai  tin:  absi'nlec  pitxluccs  ihe  same  (piantum  ot 
cxeilionantl  ot  nrothiec  a>  ihe  re>ideni.  Aeilhcr  cati.wc  agioe 
With  iheaulitor  in  Ins  re])re'cntjiiitm  of  iiu‘  d(‘preeiatcd  value  ot 
I'.n^fh-h  bank  note;.  It  i.,  mu  tlic  fact  tluit  thov  arc  purchasable 
for  lour  SpMiii'h  thfd.ns  ;  thov  arc,  it  is  true,  p4ii\d.a  able  for 
ti.ur  dt^hais,  stamj  .  i!  by  ’.!;c  bank  with,  a  tokm  ol’ enrn  ney  ;  hut 
r>ur  Mt  Xiean  (!'*;!.ir>  will  purchase  m.ilv  Ip-,  or  ll.orcnbouls,  ot 
hank  papor:  nor  enn  lie  convince  ns  liuit  the  mcasttre  of  the 
dei>ree!aiion  of  ihiglish  hjitk  pajicr,  as  coin])arc'i  w’ith  gold, 
5ihttost  tiin  c  tun  ;•«  lU. 
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l>iit  wo  liave  already  extciuleci  this  article  beyond  tlic  liinila 
MO  had  j)rt'serihexl  lor  expressinnr  our  opinion  on  a  publication 
;vhich  made  its  appearance  bclore  our  labours  eoinmenced  ;  and 
Mliich  the  impoiiance  of  the  sid)ject,  and  the  general  merit  of 
ilu*  work,  tiave  l»cen  our  motives  to  overstep.  \\  c  shall  ibererorc 
eoncliitle  our  obser  vations  with  tiie  remark,  that  it  will  a[)pear 
idnioiis  to  the  reader  of  this  essay  that  the  title  is  too  compre¬ 
hensive;  pi(»perly  speaking,  it  is  an  essay  on  the  exchange 
between  (heal  Uiitain  aad  Ireland;  for  whatever  is  said  on  the 
j)iiucipie  of  commercial  exchange  in  general,  is  merely  intro- 
tiiietorv  and  illustrative  of  the  main  subject,  and  does  not  oc- 
euj)V  more  than  twenty  pages. 

There  are  a  few  iiistances  of  verbal  inaccuracy,  which  how¬ 
ever  are  slight  tleviaiions  from  the  general  clearness,  lorce,  and 
precision,  with  wliich  Mr.  Toiler  expresses  his  ideas. 


Art.  ly.TIh^Xiifure  of  T/i'ni^s :  A  Didactic  Poem  translated  from  the 
Latin  of 'Titus  Lucrctie.s  Cams,  accompanied  with  the  Original  'Text, 
and  illustrated  with  Notes  Philological  and  Explanatory.  Ily  John 
Mason  (fOod.  Jniwo  volumes.  4to.  vol.  J.  pp.  07I.  v'ol.  'i.  pp.  0/4. 
^d.-ls.  Hoards.  J.onginan  &  Co.  1805. 


\  M()jS(i  those  reliuemeiUs  of  polished  society  whose  ad- 
^  ^  vaneeimmt  seems  to  have  borne  a  direel  pro[)orti(m  to  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  the  extent  ol  its  dillnsion,  tli(‘  practice 
ot  uanslail(U)s  is  not  the  least  observable.  *  In  antienl  (j recce 
and  Uoine,  dm  ing  their  periods  of  eiassieal  purity,  this  practice 
wa.>  little  enij)I<>ye(I,  except  as  a  rhetorical  exercisr^  in  the  course 
ol  liberal  (  (iueaiion.  'i'iie  flillusiou  of  divine  truth  bv  liie  ge- 
neral  enetdalion  of  the  holy  script nres,  in  the  early  ages  ot 
<  lu>iiaiiity,  and  the  eonseqmun  neees^itv  of  possessing  the 
inspired  books  in  tivery  vernaenlar  irlioiii,  liad,  prolrahly,  a  eoi»- 
si(jer,d)ie  share  in  exciting  men  of  i(*arning  and  leisure  to  (‘Xlcm!  * 
more  widely  tin;  provlne(‘  of  iranslaiion.  i  Inongh  the  dark  ages 
ot  pop(*rv,  it  \\a>  ehietiy  resirieled  to  the  hmn’oie  labour  of  aid- 
mg  ilte  necessities  of  the  schools  with  the  furniture  of  dry  logo- 
maehie>.  Iha,  when  the  invention  ol’  priutiiig,  the  patronage 
ot  th(‘  Medieeaii  family,  ami  the  catastrophe  of  iht‘  T^aslcrn  Em¬ 
pire,  had  giv(‘n  a  new  iuijjulse  and  a  higher  tom*  to  llie  enllivated 
minds  ot  \\  e-siern  I'nrope;  tin*  resuseitati'd  treasures  ol’ (ireeian 
genius  \v(  r('  rapidly  exhibited  in  a  variety  of  iiatin  versions;  and 
the  best  vvoiks  of  ami(jiiiiy,  in  both  language'^,  began  to  l)e 
'•ry  generally  iransfust'd  into  modern  diaieels.  'Tite  ohiee  of  a 
tian^lator  was  not  iheti  deemerl  the  lit  oeeupalion  only  of  mere 
mdusiiy  and  plodding  medioeiily.  IT'lrareh  and  l*olitian, 
•dla  am!  Poggio,  thought  it  no  disparagetnenl  of  their  genius* 
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nor  def'raclation  of  their  original  powrs,  to  perform  theardu^^l 
labour  of  voluminous  versions  from  the  (ireek  autluns 

Flut/m  llie  business  of  translation,  there  is  a  wide  distinctiogH 
between  works  purelv  addressed  to  the  nndt^rsrandin:^,  atul 
which  are  designed  to  eni^age  tlio  pas>ioiis  and  e.xeitc  the 
pinalion.  I'lie  I’ormer  may,  with  lu'arly  unhnpairt'd  advautagfi^ 
be  rendered  into  any  language  that  is  possessed  of  siitficit*^* 
terms,  and  is  snseeptihle  of  perspitaiily,  atul  preeision. 

<‘ase  is  far  dift'ereiu  with  eom[)osiilons  of  the  latter  order,  h,# 
poetry  the  coiteepiions  form  only  one  essential  pail;  the  ponV 
and  hahit  eonstilnie  another.  The  first  ;//ro/  translated,  hiitihtf  i 
latter  can,  at  host,  be  onlv  imitutcfl :  anrl  lor  any  version  lullfi 

ft  •*!!  •• 


t(»  represent  those  essential  eliarnetcristics  of  iis  original,  iIk 
translator  obviously,  should  possess  a  d(*gr(’e  of  poetical  geninj: 
arul  versalilitv  of  taliMit,  even  superior  to  the  original  author,  i 
How  arduous,  next,  perhaps,  to  impo>sibiruy,  iimst  l»e  the^ 
attempt  to  pioduee  a  worthy  version  of  those  great  and  exalid 
works  of  anlitpiilv  which  are,  in  the  truest  sense,  ori^inali 
Wondrous,  indeetf,  must  he  lliat  translation,  which,  iaiihfui 
and  spirited  as  it  may  he,  docs  not  ileprive  them  of  their  cha-  v 
ractcrislic  pecnliarities;  as  the  most  careful  transportation  « 
«omc  tropical  plants  from  their  native  hahitation  to  more  rnggrt 
regions,  though  hv  skill  am]  diligeuee  they  may  he  preseiv^v 
in  life,  yet  deprives  them  of  their  fiagranee,  h(*auly,  and 
fulness,  lienee  professed  imitations  may  he  frecpieutly  eonsi-^ 
dered  as  conveying  a  more  just  idea  of  the  ehaiaeler  and  pe-|  ■ 
culiar  merit  of  the  host  (ireek  and  Koman  l*octs,  than  aoT? 
direct  translations,  'flu*  mere  reader  of  Pope  or  C’owper,  jire-v  ^ 
eminent  as  their  very  dinerc'iil  exeelleneies  are,  forms  a  less  jier-T 
feet  eoneeptioii  of  what  IIOMI^U  is,  than  the  man  vvkiJ# 
with  true  taste  and  enthusiasm,  d(  rives  his  ideas  hy  analogT^i:| 
from  the  study  of  Paradise  Lost.  'The  satires  of  l\)pe  and 
lean  may  he  taken  as  a  i>cttor  specimen  of  the  lloratian  manner, | 
than  any  avowed  version  of  the  delicate  and  goo(l-hnmourdl,| : 
3*et  pointed,  easiigatiou  of  folly,  and  vice  in  the  Augustaii;:  | 


ai:e.  ^ 

A\  e  have  extended  lltesp  observations  to  their  length,  becau<(f  v| 
we  deem  the  subject  im[)orrant  and  the  caution  seasonable. 
late  years,  poetical  translations  of  all  descri|)tions  luive  beenen-  v  ? 
gcndcrt‘d  with  extraordinary  feimndity,  and  poured  forth  h  K; 
swarms  on  the  willing  public.  It  is  far  from  unusual  to  nicelj| 
w  ith  writers,  wlio,  with  ba  eoming  modesty,  shrink  from  the  awlul^t  ^ 
effort  of  a  Icng  and  st  rious  original  eom|)osition,  yet  who  un* 
blushingly  demand  the  public  sam  lion  of  fi  ttnalaiions,  whose 
chief  praise  is  that  they  arc  entinh/  tiai\  'I  he  effects  of 
piaelice.  arc  very  pernicious  to  the  cause  of  sound  literaturr 
tJIassical  learning  is  discouraged  hy  the  prevalence  of  the 
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iBotion,  tSat  all  wliicli  is  valiiaMc  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  au- 
liiors,  can  be  obtained  throngli  the  m(‘<liniii  of  translations ;  and 
Enniisb  readers  forming  their  estimate  of  the  excellencies  ultii- 
bated  to  the  great  writers,  opccijniy  the  poets,  who  lived  in  the 
|H!U>1  ages  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  longues,  from  the  versions 
m  whieb  thev  have  access,  wonder  at  the  unrivalled  distinction 
ninonij  inerelv  human  compositions,  which  all  ages  have  assign¬ 
ed  to  those  moiinmonts  of  genius,  contest  the  validity  of  claims 
which  the  real  scholar  kuou's  to  he  indisputable,  and  attribute 
the  assertion  of  those  claims  to  the  enthusiasm  of  pedantry,  or 
the  esprit  du  cotps. 

We  proeml  to  introduce  our  readers  to  Mr.  Good’s  transla¬ 
tion  and  ample  illustrations  of  l^neretius, 

Titus  Luerelins  Cants,  was  born  ui  Rome,  in  the  year  l>oforr 
(’hrlsi  ()();  and,  when  he  was  about  forty  years  of  ai^e,  put  an 
end  to  his  own  existence,  in  the  (leliiiiiin  of  a  fi'ver.  The  story 
of  that  fatal  derangement  having  been  produced  by  a  pliillre, 
iulaunistered  to  him  by  his  fond  wife,  is  rejoeted  by  Mr.  G. 
rioin  tlie  distractions  of  the  republic  and  tlie  contentions  of 
sanguinary  pailii's,  with  which  the  whole  period  of  his  iil’e  was 
eoineideut,  Lucretius  appears  to  have  secluded  himself  to  tlie 
plea'iiires  of  elegant  literature  and  the  observation  of  physical 
pliivnomena,  the  only  epicurism  (to  borrow  the  term  which  has 
i)<*cn  so  grossly  al)used  to  a  reproachful  sense)  of  which  lie,  or 
Ills  philosophic  master,  can  be  I’airly  accused. 

riiis  celebrated  [>ocm,  Dk  Nati'ua  l< kklm,  though  among 
the  earliest  classics  given  to  the  world  by  the  invention  of  piiiii- 
iiig,  t bough  publislied  by  many  snecessive  editors,  and  though 
iraiislaled  into  almost  ail  the  modern  languag(‘s  of  Europe,  has 
n<»!,  till  very  rtcnnitly,  been  purified  with  tiie  desired  success 
bom  innumerable  corrupt  readings,  wbieli  bad  accumulated, 
through  lime  and  ignorance,  to  the  obsetnify  and  essenial  injury 
<>l  ilu*  text.  'I’his  lias  been  to  a  great  degree  etfected,  by 
the  editorial  talents  of  the  late  Mr.  W^ikeficid,  whose  mag- 
iiitieeii!  and  copiously  illustrated  edition  not  i>nly  ccpialled,  but, 
ni  the  judgement  of  professor  Eicbstadt,  far  exceeded,  the  highest 
expeeiaiion,  and  redeemed  Mr.  Wakefield’s  ie[)ulaiion  as  a 
critic  from  liiose  <l(‘linqtien(!ies,  into  wliicli  he  had  been  be¬ 
trayed,  on  former  oeeasions,  by  rashness  and  precipitancy.  Rut 
the  original  character  and  su|)erlative  beauties  of  Lucretius,  thus 
advantageously  exhibited,  are  nor  the  only  attractions  he  pos- 
scssis.  It  is  a  fact,  no  less  rciiiarkahli*  titan  true,  that  the  indue- 
tive  nu'tliod  ot  Baecjii,  the  sublime  physics  of  Newton,  and  the 
eheniieal  discoveries  of  our  own  davs,  wen*  to  a  surprising  degree 
aniieipaiofj^  as  to  their  principles,  and  manv  important  results, 
^  die  pbilosopliical  poet  of  Rome.  ^ir.  Good  has  not  trails- 


r)or> 
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grossed  the  bounds  of  truth  when  he  saVvS  in  the  opening  of  hijv 
[)icfacc :  S'l 

.  .  .  .  t  •  ^ 

'  Tlirrc  IS  no  poem,  within  the  circle  of  the  ancient  classics,  mnreovg 
titled  to  attcnlioi  ,  llian  the  .Witun’  of  Thin<^s,  by  Titus  lAicrctius  Cam.! 

It  unfolds  to  us  the  rudiments  of  that  philosophy  which,  under  the  plasticj 
hands  of  Gassendi  rnd  Newton,  has,  at  leiigtli,  obtained  an  eieru^^ 
tiiuinph  over  1  very  other  hypothesis  of  the  Grecian  schools;  it  is  conv^ 
p^)^ed  in  language  the  most  captivating  and  perspicuous  that  can  resuk 
from  an  ecpial  combination  of  simplicity  and  polish,  is  adorned  wiik, 
cjfiat'des  t!u‘  most  elegant  and  iinpre?;sive,  and  illustrated  by  all  the  trea* 
sures  ot  natural  history.  It  is  tlic  pierian  spring  from  which  X'irgil  drci 
his  happiest  draughts  of  inspiration  j  and  constitutes,  as  well  in  point 
of  time,  as  excellence,  the  first  didactic  poem  of  antiquity.*  ; 


I'C 


If  our  judgement  could  acquiesce  in  the  prevailing  persuasion, 


(H 


that  the  plnlosi)phy  which  Ltierelius  illustrates  and  <lefentls,;^| 
was  a  system  of  licentiousness  and  atheism,  wo  should  he  oiiC 
opinion  that  a  regard  to  the  host  interest  of  mankind,  ought to^ 
have  indiiccvl  Mr.  Good  to  spare  his  labour,  and  refrain  lion"' | 
adding  ifis  share  to  the  mischief  daily  j)rodnced  by  false  iind*^ 
noxious  theories  decked  out  by  prostituted  talents.  Nor,  wej 
hope,  would  Mr.  (i.  have  wilfullv  heeouu'  the  puopagator  oi*  | 
impirtv  and  immoralilv.  Ihil  there  is  suHicienl  evidence  to  j 


prove  tlio  I'aet  to  have  been  otherwise.  I'lpienrus  and  iiis  fok 
lowci>  \  \  general,  were  liilly  as  eorrec^  in  their  moral  practice,  ai|  . 
any  of  the  heathen  jihilosopliers.  lie  w:is  himse.lf  dir^tinguidiedf 
for  the  most  strict  lemperaiiec,  in  the  eii|oyin(‘nts  ol  sen>(‘.  IleC 
tauglit,  indeed,  that  pleasure  is  the  supreme  good;  hut  lu*.  ■ 
moreover,  strcMiuously  maintained  that  true  plea^ule  lay  only  ^ 
in  the  li-eUngs  .and  exercises  of  virtue.  ’i\>  the  eiiargc  oI| 
Atheism,  we  woiild  oppo.>e  Inc  re[)!y  oi  .Mr.  G. 


I 


‘  If  it  be  atlu'ism  to  deny  tlie  existence  of  those  absurd  and  vicin-aff  ^ 
deilie.',  \v  ho  \\  ere  the  soh*  objects  of  adoration  with  the  multitude,  tk}’ 
hpieurc aio  w  re  C(Tlaiuly  guilty  of  ailieism  ;  for  mu  It  da  y  did  deny.^" 
but  ii  is  Sv)  fa*  tr  nu  Ix  iag  }>ro\al)!'^,  tliat  tliey  unifuiinly  did)i  h«-vT(l  tbi' 
f\i-trnee  of  an  hterna!  Kir?t  (’.uim*  ot  all  dtiugs  ;  that  it  is,  p'^rbipl^ 
inipi's.'Me  to  produce  :ui  Kpicureati  [.hiiosopher,  of  any  arre,  agaiiiS? 
wliom  sucl»  a  ('barge  c.  n  he  legitiniati  ly  substantiated,  'i  he  philoso-i 
phers  ot  'dlls  S('lu)ol,  on  tlie  contrary,  hr.ve,  at  all  times,  as  openly  avov-- 
fd  the  existcn<'e  ot  surii  a  Deity,  and,  in  many  instances,  as  streiiuouslr: 
couteiiU(<l  for  die  liiuh  vit  such  au  avowal,  Cks  die  disGples  of  any  syslcfli 
wiialover.* 


Piogt'iies  T/iertius  has  annexed  to  his  life  of  r.pi('nnis,  ar 
rpisth' f.f  iluii  I  Iillo-oplu  r  t*)  Memecou.^,  di-cipie  in  wliicli 
pe<'ur  lilt'  iollvivv  ie.g  pt\  ei'pts. 


'  i.;!c  oi  Lu.rctius  prefi.\( \l  lu  the  work  bef»  us.  '^p.  uM,  O'f. 
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things  uliicli  I  have  constantly  enjoined  thee,  practise  and 
Wtlitaif  ui>on,  regard  ilu  ni  as  the  elements  of  a  virtuous  life.  Bc’ieve, 

W  tore  all  things,  liiat  (^od  is  an  immortal  and  blessv-d  being;  as,  indeed, 
^amion  sense  teaches  concerning  God.  Conceive  nothing  of  him  that 
^rrpiignaut  to  blessedness  and  immorality,  and  admit  every  thing  that 
jieomn^icnt  with  those  |)erfcctions.’ 

It  has  been  believed,  liial  the  Epicureans  denied  tlie  Supreme 
BeiniJt  ‘  lo  liave  been  concerned  in  the  creali(»ii  (U‘  tin*  niiivcrsc;* 
iijid  that  ‘  litev  expressly  dcclaied  it  to  have  sprnnij;  from  the 
JiMuitous  eonenrrenee  of  insensible  atoms,  and  hence  to  have 
^‘cn  the  mere  result  <if  blind  and  hinttd  ebance.’  Such  is  the 
aeeusatmn:  let  us  hear  in  what  matiner  Mr.  G.  repels  it.  Alter 
iiiwiuu:  that  Democritus,  Aristotle,  and  IMato  ‘conceived  the 
il(»rld,  although  manifestly  a  compound  and  tlivisihlc  substance. 

Id  be  eternal  aiid  intelligent  as  ti  whole,’  he  .subjoins, 

*  F.ir  from  coinciding,  however,  in  any  of  these  principles,  Epicurus, 
ajid  Ci)n'ie<incntly  Lucretius,  opposed  them,  with  the  utmost  strrngtJi  of 
l^tir  rc.!s')!nniT ;  and  while  they  attempted  to  prove  that  matter,  taken 
g)ll(vti\(iv.,  had  no  pretensions  to  sensation  or  consciousne,ss,  they 
C'  triiAl,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  no  more  capable  of  sense  in  its 
Gj!!'Tti\e ''tale,  and  th.u  every  nionatl,  or  primordial  atom,  was  alike 
EUTiiuiraliy  unintelligent  and  in-ensatc.  lint  this  was  not  all ;  they  ex- 
p(>sly  dniitd  the  existence  of  t//cf/;ee  or  fottuuc,  cither  as  a  deity  or  a 
ot  action  ;  and  as  positively  asserted,  that  all  Uie  piiamoinena  of 
d'.c  he.’.vens,  the  alteration  of  the  seasons,  the  eclipses  ot  the  planets,  the 
Itturn  of  day  and  night,  are  the  etieets  of  eternal  and  imniuiahle  laws, 
©t.ihlidicil  at  the  l»egining,  in  the  very  origin  and  creation  of  all  things. 

* ’A'hoin.’  says  T  pit  urns  to  Mcnoeeeus,  —  ‘  do  you  believe  to  be  more 
rw^llent  than  he  wlio  piously  reveres  the  gotls,  who  fecL  no  dread  of 
d  ith.  and  ri^luly  estimates  tiu*  design  of  naliirc  ?  Sueli  a  man  jloes  not, 
jiih  the  multitude,  regard  ckajtcr  as  a  god,  for  he  knows  tliat  (ioi>  cun 
%iicr  act  nt  ranf'tin,  nor  as  a  ofitnioent  cause  of  events;  nor  does  he 
C  active  tliat  from  anv  sueli  jiowt  r  tlows  the  good,  or  the  evil,  that 
Slempcis  the  real  liappiness  of  imman  life.’  p.  (ij. 

Epicurus,  also,  tmiglit  that  there  were  iiil'erior  deiti'  s  (Sjoi) ; 
Jut  he  \\a>  I’.ir  from  identifying  liicm  with  the  mythic  host  of 
Joj)!i!ar  sr.peiMiiion,  the  L.seivious  and  ahamloiu'd  rabble  of 
^  alhcn  helioii,  v. ho^c  exisleiicc  he  rtmounet d  with  open  ahlior- 
i  tiet'.  lie  conceived  tlunn  t<»  be  ‘  orders  oi*  intelligc*ne(‘s,  pos- 
S^•^^l•d  «}f  >ii|)crior  j»owers  to  the  human  ract! ;  like  the  angels  and 
In  iiau^(‘ls  (d  iit(‘  ('lirlsiian  system,  imnnulal  from  their  nature; 
Cnat:  .l  anterior  to  the  lonmilion  of  the  world  ;  taulowed  with 
far;uu|)U  r  laeuliles  of  enjos  inettt  than  iminkind  ;  lortncd  oi  lai* 
fan  r  inateriaL,  and  existing  in  lar  happier  ahodi's.’  Alter  slat- 
f'li:  thi^  anlcle  of  ihc  I'.picurean  creed,  Mr.  G.  ha-sthc  lollowing 
ihiuni  >•  p.i.>sa'je. 
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*  In  deep  abstraction  from  the  world,  and  profound  meditation  m 
mysteries  of  creation  and  providence,  the  venerable  founder  of  the  K 
Fean  sect  maintaiiied,  tIj.Jt  some  knowledge  might  be  acquired  c; 
glorious  figures,  and  the  happiness  of  thi?se  immortal  essences;  andi 
in  proponion  as  we  acv]uirc  this  knowledge,  and  are  consequent!? 
diiccd  to  imitate  the  purity  and  tranquility  of  life  in  which  their k 
ness  was  conceived  to  consist,  our  own  felicity  would  be  increased 
exalted.  To  such  abstractions  from  the  wc^rld,  Epicureus  therefor? 
bitually  resigned  I)imself,  and  in  such  a  kind  of  quietism  consisted 
whole  of  his  religion.  Incapable  of  developing  the  essence  of 
Supreme  Ciodhead,  lie  here  contemplaied  the  most  |K‘rfect  proobe 
wisdom,  his  power,  and  his  goodness  ;  and  foriilied  himself  in  thcr 
nuijualified  resignation  to  his  will.  On  the  advantages  of  this  dh’ 
csted  piety,  and  subjects  connected  with  it,  he  wrote  several  treatisft; 
laicretius,  in  a  variety  of  passages  of  tht!  ensuing  poem,  is  as  urt?? 
Epicurus  could  possibly  lia\  c  been,  in  recommending  the  same.  I 
respect  to  the  popular  religion,  he  asserts: 
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*  Xo — it  cati  nf‘’er  be  piety,  to  turn 

To  stocks  and  stones  wnh  decp-veil’d  visage  j  light 


O't  r  ((/ii)  every  altar  incense  ;  o>r  the  dust 

Tall  prostrate,  and  with  out-streich*d  arms  invoke  ®' 

'i'hrough  cvciy  temple  every  god  that  reigns; 

Soothe  them  with  blotid,  and  lavish  vows  on  vowj.  _  0l 

'I'his  rather  term  thou  piety,  to  mark  t3i' 

^^'i^h  calm  unticmbling  soul  each  scene  ordain’d/ 

Oh 


It  must,  however,  he  added,  that  the  Epicureans  held  thc[r  uJ, 
eternity  of  the  unformed  mailer,  on  which,  at  a  given  point 
<luraiion,  they  h(*lic\cd  the  Almigiily  Fornu r  to  have  imjm  q, 
those  wise  tiiid  cllicimit  laws  w  hich,  in  their  muluul  and 
si ve  action,  gave  liii  ih  to  the  present  immdane  system.  Bui, 
the  woiM  jiart  of  this  sentiment,  tliey  erred  not  more  thanan/ 
the  other  gentile  jihilosophers,  all  of  whom  appear  to  hav  | 
garded  it,  as  an  axiomatical  truth,  liiat  ‘out  of  nothing,  noil 
could  ever  he  produced/  'I'hc  hijiitmrcans,  moreover,  disbelM  d 
a  future  stale,  'i'lu'v  had,  avowt'diy,  no  liope  after  death;  | 
made  it  a  lundanu  iital  article  of  their  system,  that  man  »  I 
worship  the  Deity, '  induced  hy  no  hope,  by  no  reward,  but  c 
account  of  his  o.xedlent  iVIajrsly  and  Supreme  njitu re fl'  f 
Dili  will  not  the  ridightened  Christian  sec,  in  this  very  doc-  c 
of  their  si'hool,  something  to  pity,  and  something  to  admire,  ( 
ther  than  an  ohjccl  of  pure  detestation?  Ought  not  this  fact^  V 
oxeite  gratitude  to  the  Aflorahle  Redeemer,  ‘  who  hath  bw  \ 
life  and  iiumoitnlity  to  light,’  and  hath  fixed  the  hounds  of 
hahitaii(»n  amid  the  glories  of  his  gospel,  rather  tlian  a  stem  J 
probation  of  those  who  never  knew  the  blessing  of  this  i 
light,  lint  ‘sat  in  darkness  and  the  sluidow  of  deatli  r’  1 

In  thus  inainlaining  the  cause  of  a  heathen  sect,  Mi*  ' 
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ihe  flagitious  cbargi^s,  wliich  have  so  frequently 
|^\  u  lulvaiiced  against  it,  we  are  only  actuated  by  a  regard  to 
^>rit*clness  of  opinion  aiul  the  universal  obligations  of  truth  and 
fe^ice.  Not\^ilb^lau(^mg  we  consider  Epicurus  and  bis  adbe- 
Kuts,  ns  in  no  respect  erring  more  widely,  and  in  many  instances, 
Qurul  and  jihyssical,  as  tbiniving  more  truly,  than  any  oilier  puny 
of  the  (ireeian  pbilosopbcrs,  yet  we  would  be  ever  forward  to 
^ow  our  deep  eouvietion  of  the  apostolic  apopbtbegm,  ‘  'fhe 

«i.ild  l)V  wi'idoin  knew  not  Ciod.*  Among  most  of  the  pliiloso- 
lie  sects,  fragments  of  iinporlani  irutb  are  to  be  found;  but 
tfiese  arc  so  broken  and  so  ill  eompacted  together,  so  debased  by 
Biworlbv  admixture,  ami  so  polluted  with  vice,  that  they  form 
in  all'eetiug  objeet  of  compassion,  and  furnish  a  strong  acecs- 
Snn  to  the  body  of  evidence  for  the  extreme  desirableness  and 
■Bsc  ossiiv  of  a  l)ivine  Uevelation.  Valuable  as  were  many  doc- 
^inos  of  the  philosophers,  (especially  the  leading  notions  of 
die  lipicureans  and  ot  the  Stoics,  though  bitter  op[)onents) 
die  (Iceeitfuluess  and  corruption  of  the  human  heart  are  awfully 
Silfn  ient  to  render  those  notions  inelVeetual,  or  to  corrupt  tlieui 
BUo  the  food  of  pride,  the  e.\eu^e  of  s<*nsuality,  or  the  ground 
^rdariiig  impiety.  Even  the  gosjiel  of  the  grace  of  Ciod  is,  liy 
di(‘ depravity  of  man,  turned  into  lieentiousness. 

Id  ail  iiileresting  prefa<  e,  Mr.  Ci.  gives  a  critical  account  of 
le  principal  editions  and  translations  of  his  author,  and  fur¬ 
bishes  us  with  a  statement  of  bis  plan  in  llie  eonstruelion  of  the 
JiestMU  work.  lie.  then  inlrcabiccs  ‘ 'I  lie  Life  of  Lucretius,* 
cupying  eighty  lour  pages.  In  this  [lieee  of  biography,  he 
1 1'  largely  descanted  on  the  unprincipled  political  eonliict.s, 
|:id  their  desolating  and  cruel  consetjuenees,  which  agitated  the 
^  Roman  State,  during  lliat  period  of  violence  :md  terror,  lie 
|as,  also,  introduced  iiiiieh  literary  history,  a  pretty  extensive 
■;  Jriiique  on  the  distinguished  poem  before  us,  and  a  sensible  vin- 
"  Ijieatiou  of  the  poet  and  his  pliilosophv  from  vulgar  misri'prtv 
Illation.  The  extracts,  whieb  wc  have  nlrcrndy  inserted,  may 
taken  as  a  speeimen  of  this  part  of  the  work,  'riie  last  article 
1  the  prolegomena  is  an  Appeiulix,  in  wliicb,  says  the  learned 
ml  diligent  translator,  *  \  have  given  a  comparative  slateinenl 
1  llie  rival  systems  of  philosophy  that  ilonrisbed  in  liis  own 
hiiereiius’s]  a;ra;  have  followed  them,  in  their  ebbs  and  flows, 
hroiigh  succeeding  generations,  and  icletnificd  their  connexion 
p  ith  various  theories  of  the  present  day.* 

(hi  eorresponding  pages  to  his  version,  ^Tr.  G.  has  printed  the 
1;^' '  !***  aitilior,  closely  following  the  AVakeficId  edition, 

his  is  a  convenieiicy  only  to  scholars.  To  otiuTs,  it  can  he  of 
|u»  material  henelii ;  wiiile  it  increases  the  size  ;md  price  of  the 
^'oik.  Mr.  \\  aketield’s  edition  is,  indeed,  become  ulmost  inac- 
ivssihle,  in  coiisequence  of  the  destruction  of  all  liic  remaiuing 
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copies,  l)y  a  die  at  the  printer’s.  But  the  first  volume  of# 
Lfipsie  edition  of  1801,\vliieh  eoniaiiis  the  entire  poem, 
eorreetly  and  eotninodiously  primed,  may  sidfieiently  supply  # 
plaee,  so  lar  as  the  text  alone  is  wanted. 

In  exeeuline;  tin*  task  ot*  translation,  Mr.  Hood  has  stood 
an  advantageous  eminenee.  1’he  very  suhj(*et  ami  charactef- 
the  poem  rendtTs  it  more  eapahle  of  transl'usitm  into  a  inodb 
idiom,  than  lipie  and  'IVa'^ic  eompositions,  whieh  have  ahvajsi 
a[>pro[>riate  stamp  of  national  maimers.  1  ite  exejuisitely  litt; 
liful  episodes  and  descriptions  with  whieh  Lucretius  jmliciott* 
enlivens  his  ruined  and  dilfieult  theme,  are  almost  invari^ 
taken  from  tlie  seenes  ol  unchanging  nature,  and  can  b 
the  eapaeit y  of  moving  every  feeling  bosom  only  wlien  i: 
frame  of  nature  meets  it'<  elosing  eatastro[»he.  The  esseii 
von>iitiuion  of  the  poem  itself,  the  detail  of  phirnonienajii 
expo-iiion  of  recondite  doctrines,  and  the  process  of  labour 
ratioc'inalion,  can  eertainly  he  expressed  with  much  nu" 
laeiliiy  and  pitH'i.^ion,  in  the  licit  phraseology  of  modern  [4 
liKopliy.  than  in  a  language,  so  unbending  in  its  texture  amU 
entirely  nnj)rovi(ied  with  a  scientific  nomenclature,  as  ihe 
tongue  in  the  days  t>f  Lnerctius.  Bolii  he  and  his  great  coj 
temporal  V  Cheen»,  fell  and  strongly  lamented  this  diificnlty.  •; 

Besides  tlu'se  a<ivantages  inh<  r<‘nt  in  Ids  original,  Air.  f 
possesses  others  ot‘  no  little  weight,  on  liis  own  side:  a  mb 
slor(‘d  with  philological  treasures,  an  arouaintanei*  with  fe 
theories  and  di-eoveries  of  ancient  ami  modern  physics,  ahap 
versatility  of  genin'^,  and  poeti<‘al  tali  nls  whieh  have  be  en  already* 
emmuraged  by  llie  iavonrahle  vtiiee  of  the  public.  Wea^ 
with  pleasure,  the  prolessed  attaelnmut  to  revealed  rdigioi 
from  which  Mr.  H.m'ver  shrinks;  though  we  lament  thatlt 
attaehmeiu  s('ems  not  to  include  tlmse  suhlime  peeuliariticiw 
the  ('hrisiian  svsti*m,  whieii  are  as  exalting  to  tlie  I’aith,  and?^ 
purifving  to  the  soul,  of  the  humble  believer,  as  they  are  maiit: 
with  the  brightest  gioiies  of  ilie  King  eternal,  iuimona.I,  and  & 
visible. 

I 'non  tin*  whole,  tlu'refore,  we  acknowledge  our  ojiinion, 
iliert*  is  not  any  classical  poem  more  favourable  for  transhitr 
lliau  that  of  ]aieri‘tius;  and  that  a  more  competent  trauslutd 
could  seareely  he  found  than  the  author  of  the  work  before  vi 

fr<j  if  c*inclu(lcd  in  our  next  XunileT,) 


{ 
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Art  V.  ^  Dh^ertuhon  on  the  Prophecies  that  have  hen  fulfilhd,  are 
now  fulfilling*  and  wiV  hreafler  he  fulfilled  y  relative  to  the  great  pe¬ 
riod  of  l-OO  Years  f  the  Papal  and  Makommedan  Apostacies  •  the  ty¬ 
rannical  Rtii^n  oj  Antichristy  or  the  hfidei  Power y  and  the  Restoration 
of  the  Jewsf  Ky  George  Stanley  FabiT,  B.D.  Vicar  of  Stockton  upon 
Tecs.  2  vols.  pp.  820,  Price  lUi.  Rivin^tons,  London,  ISlKi. 

itUa  of  sceiii'i;  into  futurity,  implies  suoli  ii  degree  of 
^  menial  power,  as  strou:i;ly  interests  the  I'ecliugs  of  human 
nature,  lleuee  the  prophecies  of  Saeied  Scripture  are  e.vcecd- 
inijlv  graiifving  to  ardent  miuds,  and  rouse  them  to  a  degree 
of  emT^v  rarely  tdund  in  the  ordinary  walks  of'  liteialurr. 
In  seasons  of  peculiar  interest,  where  events  of  unparalleled 
inaijuitude  arc  passing  before  their  eyes,  this  is  peculiarly  ob- 
seivahle;  and  they  imagine  that  they  sec,  in  the  sacred  records, 
tlic  history  of  wiiat  is  transaeting  on  ilu*  theatre  of  the  world. 
Accordingly,  the  po'sent  time,  which  is  a  lime  <d‘  wonders, 
has  hfcu  unusually  fertile  in  expositors  of  the  prophets.  A 
Urcaier  !iuml><*r  of  biblical  students,  and  of  oiluas  who  are 
reared V  cntilf'd  to  that  appellation,  hav(‘  lately  presenlcil  the 
literary  public  with  (*\'idanatio!is  of  imfuHillcd,  I'uliilliiig,  and 
inst-a’)out-to-hc-ruhllled,  predictions  of  sacred  Scrijilurc,  than 
ar(‘d  for  matiy  eentiHlcs  before. 

Among  llie  rest,  Mr.  Faber,  a  gentleman  known  by  foriTK'r 
re>j)cetab’c  publications,  has  udiered  two  volumes  into  ibc 
wurlil,  ill  which  he  takes  a  wide  range  of  discussion,  and  presents 
us  with  liis  views  ol‘  ihe  mo>t  important  prophecies  whieli  arc 
now  accompli>hing,  and  which  remain  to  t>c  accomplished  before 
tlie  promised  Millennium. 

Mr.  F.  Iicgiiis  his  work  with  a  general  outline  of  bis  plan,  and 
of  his  system  of  events  predicted.  A  very  useful  eliapter  sne- 
roed-*,  on  tiie  symbolical  kuiguagc  of  tin*  projihclical  writings,  in 
whicii  the  reader  will  lind  a  variety  of  judii'ioiis  and  proH table  re¬ 
marks.  As  to  that  wliicli  follows,  on  llu‘  Scri[>turai  e\[)ressions, 
“  the  latter  days,  the  last  days,  and  the  time  of  the  end,^*  we 
eauiiot  say  so  much  in  its  favour.  After  these  preliminary  pra- 
parr.tions,  Mr.  1'.  proceeds  to  the  interpretation  of  the  chief  pro- 
f'hecies  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  leialo  to  the 
tales  and  fortum's  of  the  Ohrislian  elmieh. 

Instead  ol  following  our  author  through  his  two  volumes,  we 
!>liall  rather  set  before  our  readers  the  peculiarities  of  his  system, 
and  tlio<e  jiarts  wliich  may  in  some  measure  be  said  to  be  new, 
at  l*‘a'tiu  their  appheatioTi. 

I  lie  eiuircb  of  Koine  he  considers  as  tlie  great  apostney  from 
tae  hiiili  oi  (’lirist,  and  tin;  suhjt'et  of  prophecy,  both  in  the 
^riiiai»s  ut  h.miel,  and  in  tlie  Uevc.huioii  of  S>.  Joim.  The 
h^llu'Aing  is  his  accoiMit  of  its  rise,  piogre.s?,  and  lernhuatiuu. 
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r()|»i(s,  !)y  a  liie  at  the  prnitcr’s.  But  the  hist  voluine  of'l 

edition  of  1801,  which  coiuaius  the  entire  poem, t 
eoireetly  and  co!nnuHlii)iisIy  printed,  may  suihciently  supply: 
j)laee,  so  far  as  the  text  alone  is  watUed. 

In  execiitint^  the  task  of  translation,  Mr.  ( ioo<l  has  stood  ufp 
an  advantayeons  eminence.  'Fhe  very  siihjt‘ct  and  charactcf 
the  p(icm  renders  it  more  capable  of  translnsion  into  a  mod, 
idiom,  than  lipic  and  'rra^ic  compositions,  which  have  alwavsc 
a[>prr>priat(‘  stamp  of  national  manners.  1  he  ex(jnisitely  Uj:  j 
lifnl  e[»i>odes  and  (!i*scrij)tions  with  which  Lucretius  jn(liciu^.= 
enlivens  his  rui^ged  and  diiricult  theme,  are  almost  invarial  : 
taken  troiii  the  scenes  of  unchanging  nature,  and  can  t  ^ 
the  capacity  of  moving  eveu’v  ieeling  bosom  only  wlien  u 
iVamc  (>r  nature  meets  its  closing  caiastro[die.  The  osseifc  ■ 
::;on>titiuion  of  the  poem  ilself,  the  detail  of  plnenoniena, , 
expo'-ition  (d'  recondite  doctrines,  and  the  process  of  laijour?:  I 
ratiocinatioti,  can  certainly  he  expressed  with  much  ni^ 
I’acilily  and  ]>rt'ci>ion.  in  the  rich  phraseology  of  modern  ji 


]<^soph^^  than  in  a  laniruagc*,  so  mdiending  in  its  texture  an(h4j 


entirely  unprovi(ic(l  with  a  scienlilic  nomenclature,  as  the  \x  ’C 
tonmu*  in  the  davs  of  Lucretius.  Botii  he  and  his  great  ccite 


temporal  V  Cnccnn  Icll  iind  strongly  lamented  this  dinieulty. 

Besides  these  advantages  inherent  in  Ins  original,  xNir. 
['(issesses  others  ot‘  no  little  weiglit,  on  his  own  side:  a  inivf^ 
st»)red  \slth  philological  treasures,  an  arouairitanee  with 
theories  and  discoveries  of  ancient  aiul  modern  physics,  ahap® 
vt'r-atilily  of  genius,  and  poetical  taknls  which  have  b(en  ulrcar|p 
eneouragt'd  l»v  the  favourable  voici*  of  the  public.  Wer.ii^ 
with  picasun*,  llie  proibssed  attachment  to  revealed  rcligioiJ 
from  which  Mr.  (L  never  shrinks;  tliough  wc  lauicnt  thathll 
atlaehmeiu  xv  nis  not  to  include  those  suhlime  |)eeuliaritiesi 
the  C’hristian  system,  which  are  as  exalting  to  the  i’aith,  and; 
pnrilving  to  the  sold,  ol’the  humble  believer,  as  they  are  mark? 
with  the  brightest  gioiiesof  the  King elcriial,  immoruil,  and 
visible. 

I  poti  the  wholt*.  therefore,  wc  acknowledge  our  oj>iui()n,  tk 
then'  is  not  anv  «;lassi(“al  poem  more  I’avuurahle  for  transhuio’l 
that!  that  of  Lnert‘iius;  and  that  a  more  eompeteitt  traudaty 
could  seareelv  be  Ibund  than  the  author  of  the  work  before 


fl'o  if  c^nduded  in  our  next  Xuniler,) 


I  Art  V.  ^  Dis^erfation  on  the  Prophecies  that  have  hren  fulfdhd,  are 
now  fulfill:  ng.  ami  iviV  Iwreafter  he  fulfilled,  relative  to  the  great 
riod  of  1200  Years  y  the  Papal  and  Maknmmedan  Apostades -y  the  ty^ 
rannieal  Rtigrt  of  Antichrist ,  or  the  h;fidet  Power y  and  the  Restoration 
of  the  Jews."  Ky  Gfovge  Stanley  FatxT,  B.D.  Vicar  of  Stockton  upoa 
I  Tecs.  2  vols.  pp.  HlOy  Price  lUi.  Rivingtons,  London,  ISlHi. 

I  idcii  of  scein*^  into  rutiirily,  implies  such  ii  ilegrcc  of 

I  ^  menial  power,  as  stronr^ly  interests  the  feelings  of  human 
I  nature,  lienee  the  propheeies  of  Sacred  Seri[)tiii*e  are  exeeed- 
I  i\vj}\'  gratifving  to  ardent  minds,  and  rouse  them  to  a  degree 
I  ol  eiuT.rv  rarely  found  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  lileiainrr. 
I  in  seasons  of  peeuliar  interest,  where  events  of  unparalleled 
I  inaunitude  arc  [Kissing  before  their  eye's,  this  is  peeullarly  ob- 
■  servahle ;  and  titcy  imagine  that  they  see,  in  tlte  saered  records, 
I  ilic  hisiorv  of  what  is  transaeling  on  tlie  theatre  of  I  he  world. 
■  Accordiiiiilv,  the  present  time,  which  is  a  time  of  wonders, 
■  has  hcen  liiiusiuilly  fertile  in  expositors  of  the  prophets.  A 
I  greater  numl><*r  of  hihlieal  students,  and  of  olhcas  who  are 
■  t-carcelv  entitletl  to  that  appellalii)!),  hav<'  lately  prcsenletl  the 
I  literary  pui)lie  with  exidaiiations  of  unfuliillcd,  i’uhilling,  and 
I  jnst-ahout-to-hc-l’nljllled,  predictions  of  sacred  Scriplnre,  tiian 
I  ii:e'0’:ipj);  ared  for  inaity  eentiHies  hefore. 

I  Among  the  rest,  Mr.  I'aher,  a  gentleninn  known  by  fonner 
■  re>pcetah’c  j)ub!icalions,  has  ii^hercd  two  volumes  into  the 
I  world,  ill  whieii  he  lakes  a  wide  range  of  discussion,  and  presents 
H  ns  with  hi.-^  views  of  ihe  most  important  [nophccii's  which  are 
H  now  acc()inpli.''hine,  and  which  remain  to  i>c  aceomplishetl  before 
B  the  promised  Millennium. 

B  Mr.  h.  begins  his  work  with  a  general  outline  of  his  pl:;n,  and 
B  of  liis  system  oi’  events  predicted.  A  very  iisel’nl  chapter  sue- 
B  coed'*,  on  tiie  syuiholical  language  of  tin*  prophetii'al  writings,  in 
B  wliicii  the  read('r  will  find  a  variety  of  jiidieioiis  and  |)rx)titahle  re- 
H  marks.  As  to  that  which  follows,  on  the  Seri[)lural  expressions, 
H  the  latter  days,  the  last  davs,  and  tiie  time  of  the  end,*’  we 
m  cannot  say  so  much  in  its  favour.  After  these  preliminary  pra- 
H  paraiions,  .Mr.  1'.  [iroeeeds  to  the  intcr[)retatioii  of  the  chief  pro- 
^  f»hceics  Loth  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  relate  to  the 
fc  laics  ami  lortuiK's  ol’lhe  (’hristian  ehuieh. 

I  Instead  of  following  our  author  through  liis  two  volumes,  we 
i^hall  nilher  set  Ih'Ioiv;  our  readers  the  [>c*culiarilies  of  his  system, 
nnd  those  parts  which  may  in  some  measure  f>e  said  to  be  new, 
at  in  their  apph.eatioTi. 

I  lie  cluireh  of  Kome  he  considers  as  the  great  apo'^tney  from 
t*ie  hiil’n  ol  ('Ini'll,  and  tin;  sul)jt*et  of  prophecy,  hotli  in  the 
'^ritiau^s  of  h.mic!,  and  in  llie  kevc.lalimi  of  St.  John.  The 
I'Kiowiag  is  liis  a.eeuunl  of  its  rise,  progress,  and  leiminallun. 


rilUcr’s  Dissertation  on  tht  I^rophecies, 

*  The  Papal  horn  arose  at  the  pret  ij»e  time  when  Daniel  predicted 
it  should  arise,  namely  while  the  Roman  empire  w  as  tailing  asuudfMj  ^ 
and  while  ten  independent  kingdoms  w  ere  springing  out  ot  its  ruins.  IB  ' 
arose  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  among  and  behind  the  ten  ho- i 
of  tite  fourth  beast;  three  of  w’hich  were  successively  eradicated  i 

it,  and  by  their  fall,  gave  it  an  opportunity  of  becoming  a  temporal, tJB  ' 
less  than  a  spiritual  power.  For  some  time  after  its  rise,  it  was  onlyqH  1 
ecclesiastical  kingdom ;  hut  that  kingdom  though  small  at  first,  coouBI  ’ 
nue  perpetually  to  increase  in  size,  till  in  the  year  (kX),  w  hen  the  - 

was  declared  Bishop  of  bishops,  and  supreme  head  of  the  Cathcs^B  1 
Chuivh,  it  became  a  mighty  ecclesiastical  empire.  At  this  era,  whiebt^B  ' 
the  proper  date  of  the  I'itX)  years,  and  the  epoch  when  the  old  ^ 

lioman  l)cast  w  hich  had  been  vtortalbj  w  ounded  by  the  word  of  the  ^ 

under  his  sixth  head,  reviiu'd  under  ihe  same  sixth  head,  by  setting  upilS 
spiritual  tyrant  in  the  chnreh,  and  by  relapsing  into  idolatry,  St.  JoaftS ' 
first  introduces  upon  the  sUige,  the  power  w'hich  Daniel  symbolizes  b  1 
the  little  horn  of  the  fourth  beast.  That  power  however  was  nowbf  • 
come  an  universal  empire,  instead  of  being,  what  it  had  hitherto  i 

a  limited  ecrle.siastical  kingdom.  Hence  the  Apostle  instead  of  reprt.  ;  *  ’ 
renting  the  ten  horned  beast  describes  him  as  attended  by  a  second  beav  y,; 
whose  character  precisely  answers  to  that  of  the  little  horn.  By  thcii  ' 
stigation  of  this  corrupt  spiritual  power,  the  ten  horned  beast,  or 
secular  Roman  empire,  wages  war  with  the  Saints  during  the  period eV^i 
ri(X)  days,  through  the  instrumentality  either  of  his  last  head  or  histai  /  ’ ' 
horns. 

'I'lic  Mahometan  religion,  he  asserts  to  be  the  subject  of  pr:-  j 
phecy  in  Danic  Ts  vision  of  the  rain  and  the  he  goat;  and  tok  •  ^ 
rcprcsctuetl  hv  the  little*  horn,  of  wltieh  a  particular  account^ 
given,  eh.  8,  J) — 14,  and  likewise  in  the  book  of  the  UevelatioE  ■ 


His  sentimeiils  on  this  head  are  e.xprcsscd  in  the  following  •  ; 

lation.  '  I 


‘  'I'hc  Mohammedan  horn  arose  in  the  same  year  that  the  Papal  hot 
bt  came  an  universal  spiritual  empire.  Coming  out  of  tlie  four  ruifKt 
Greek  kingdoms  of  the  Macedonian  he-goat,  it  soon,  agreeably  toll?  ( 
prophecy,  waxed  ext ceding  great  toward  the  South,  and  toward  lb 
Fast,  and  toward  the  pleasant  land.  In  the  course  of  its  progress ij 
cast  down  many  of  the.  symbolical  stars,  or  (^hristain  pastors,  totb 
ground;  took  awav  die  daily  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving;  *i 
luted  the  spiritual  sanctuary  by  its  desolating  transgre.ssion ;  and  prt 
snmed  to  magnify  itself  against  even  the  Prince  of  princes.  Asfori^  . 
character,  it  was  notorious  for  trampling  upon  tlie  truth;  for  pros|ien£.; 
in  a  wonderful  manner;  for  making  its  appearance  exactly  when  lb 
transgresvors  wTre  come  to  the  full,  by  publicly  re-establisliing  idoIaliT 
b)r  teaching  dark  sentences  ;  for  being  mighty,  not  througli  its  ownm 
aided  jK:)vvcr ;  for  exterminating  its  opjioncnls  with  the  utmost  barbariir 
lor  |x'r?.ccuting  witli  peculiar  violence  the  people  of  the  Holy  Ones;  t" 
Jidv.inciiig  itself  by  craft;  and  lor  destroying  many  while  in  a  state  t  i 
Xicgligeni  seciiiily. 

‘  in  the  Ajxicalyp'e,  a  more  full  account  is  given  of  tlie 
whom  this  apostate  itliglcu  should  be  propagated.  A  fallen  star  op| 
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the  bottomless  pit,  and  lets  out  the  destroying  king  of  the  locasU. 
These  locusts  arc  permitted  to  continue  tlieir  ravages  during  the  space  of 
ti VC  prophetic  months,  or  150  years;  which  is  found  from  history  to  be 
the  pptise  period  allotted  to  the  continuation  of  the  Saracenic  incursions. 

1  he  locusts  arc  succeeded  by  an  immense  body  of  horsemen  under  four 
leaders  from  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates ;  whose  commission  is  limited 
to  an  hour  and  a  day,  and  a  monilj  and  a  year,  or  691  years  and  15  days, 
and  who  are  empowered  to  kill  a  third  part  of  men  as  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  which  their  predecessors  the  Saracenic  locusts  had  only  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  torment.  History  accordingly  teaches  us,  that  the  Saracens 
were  succeeded  hy  Turks,  who  came  under  four  leaders  from  the  banks 
ot*  the  Euphrates;  whose  armies  consisted  almost  entirely  of  cavalry, 
whose  career  of  conquest  exactly  continued  dpi  years;  and  who  sub¬ 
verted  the  Constantiuopoliian  cmpiie,  which  the  Saracens,  secretly  as 
they  harrassed  it,  had  lu^ver  been  able  to  effect.  The  Mohammedan  bora 
itself  or  the  religion  of  Mohammed  is  to  continue  to  the  end  of  2200 
years  from  the  invasion  of  Asm  by  Alexander  the  great ;  W'hich  is  found 
to  bring  us  dow  n  exactly  to  the  year  186(5,  and  thus  to  allow  precisely 
I'ibO  years  for  the  duration  of  Mohammedism,  reckoning  from  its  coin- 
raencement  in  the  year  606'. 

Rut  the  most  novel  [>nrt  of  this  prophetic  system,  is  the  Trifi^ 
(kl  the  Antichrist  of  the  New  Testament,  whom  Mr. 

I'ahcr  eonceives  to  be  predicted  by  Daniel,  in  chap.  ii.  from 
the  dfilh  verse  to  the  end.  He  finds  also  a  particular  account  of 
him  ill  the  Apocalypse.  Here  is  an  abstract  of  his  sentiments 
ou  this  subject,  and  in  his  own  words. 

*  After  the  em  of  the  Reformation,  and  in  the  last  days  of  Atheism 
anil  iii'inbordination,  the  infidel  king,  according  to  the  sure  word  of  pro¬ 
phecy,  was  destined  to  arise;  that  Antichrist,  who  was  alike  to  deny 
both  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  that  audacious  tyrant,  who  should  magnify 
hiinseli  above  every  God,  who  should  speak  marvellous  things  against 
the  God  ot  gods,  who  should  neither  regard  the  God  of  his  fathers,  nor 
the  desire  of  women,  w  ho  should  nevertheless  honour  a  foreign  God, 
and  acknowledge  (rod’s  protectors,  and  who  should  be  allowed  to  pros¬ 
per  till  the  indignation  bo  accomplished. 

,  ‘  As  the  contemjx)rary  rise  and  progress  of  popery  and  mahomedism  i« 

described  in  the  AjK)calypse  under  the  two  first  w’oc- trumpets,  so  the 
appearance  ot  the  great  Antichrist  is  announced  by  the  third.  His  full 
devclopement  however  is  to  be  immediately  preceded  by  the  last  event 
ot  the  second  woe  trumpet,  a  tremendous  earthquake,  by  which  a  tenth 
part  ot  the  great  Liifui  city  is  to  be  overthrown.  This  last  w'oe,  which 
rxirnds  to  the  \cry  termination  of  the  1260  years,  introduces  the  period 
ut  ilic  harvest,  and  will  conclude  with  the  period  of  the  vintage.* 

Such  is  M  r.  F’s  scheme  of  prophecy.  Our  remarks  upon  it, 
Ciiriiuit  extend  to  liic  length  which  it  requires,  nor  enter  into  its 
niuuitcr  parts:  a  few,  however,  of  a  general  nature,  we  feel  it 
*oiir  duty  to  suggest. 

1 .  s  atieinpt  to  prove  that  the  name  of  antiebrUt  is  not 

Vor.  II.  *  p.  r 
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appru!a\>lc  to  tlie  church  «>!’  Hume,  but  must  he  restricted  totb 
liitifiel  Kiujr,  entirely  tails  ot’  success.  It*  we  consider  the 
sou  t)f  the  tiling, — w  hat  opposition  to  the  pure  religion  of  Jen,] 
(*hrist  was  ever  made,  or  is  now  made  by  any  individual  or 
of*  men.  that  deserves  to  he  named  in  liic  same  day  with  tbeR.I 
mish  ciiurch  r  whose  systematic  eiVorts  have  tor  a  long  successlft^'l 
of  ages  been  uniformly  directed  against  it,  and  who  has 
ploved  for  its  destriielion  every  carnal  and  spiritual  Wiaifc-p  f 
winch  her  l»ands  couhi  possibly  reach,  or  lorge,  or  wield,  j 
will  the  description  of  antichrist  in  the  New  restanient  pru^  1 
more  favoinahie  to  Mr.  F*s.  wishes.  If  there  liave  been,  c 

asserted,  many  antichrists,  all  the  rest  have  been  hut  pig!ni6, 
The  corporation  of  has  been  the  ^loliah  who  has 

and  jillempted  to  deslrov,  the  (^hureh  ot  the  living  (lod. 

Although  we  may  admire  the  iniienuily  with  which  Mr 
applies  to  Mahomet  and  the  votaries  ol  the  Koran,  what 
said  of  the  little  ho»n  which  sjirnng  from  one  of  the  fotirii.| 
table  iiorns  of  the  lle-goat,  we  do  not  feel  the  force  ot  hisrei| 
soiling,  nor  peieeive  the  propriety  of  his  interpretation.  Th^^ 
is  nothing  impiohabie  in  his  hypothesis  that  the  a.Ma  of  Muli; 
met  and  the  Man  ol  Sin  was  the  same,  and  that  as  Mahocri 
ri tilt'd  to  the  cave  of  llcra  on  the  same  year  in  which  l\)|)e  B 
iiil’aci!  ri‘ccivcd  from  IMiocus  the  title  of  universal  Ihshop,  Ikj  f 
may  he  considered  as  beginning  and  coming  to  an  end  atli  i  ^ 
same  time.  Hni  it  niust  be  allowed,  that  the  prophecy  scant;f|s 
deigns  to  notice  I  lie  Maiiomeian  system  of  rtdigion.  The  Mai.  .  ' 
melaii  armies,  as  alVeeting,  by  their  coiujuests,  the  fortunes 
the  Chi islian  clnirch,  are  pariienlarly  mentioned;  but  their  fai'S 
like  the  rt*V(*iu  s  of  pagan  idolatry,  is  entirely  pjissed  over;  ss-*  | 
all  tlie  religious  systems,  hut  that  of  the  (Jospel,  are  regardod.^  ^ 
heaps  of  absurdities  and  I’alstdioods  to  be  swept  away  by 
soin  of  desiriK'tion,  to  make  room  for  the  ebariot  of  the  R 
cleemer,  and  the  triiun))lis  of  his  cross. 

W  ith  respect  to  the  Infidel  Kin^^  who  may  be.  considered: 
a  hero  or  licing  of  our  author’s  ow  n  creation,  wereallvdoc 
know  w  licre  to  iind  him.  \  iewing  things  as  they  are,  we  ^ 
('iiiistiunitv  in  one  form  or  another  eslahlishcd  in  every  couni^>| 
ill  Kurojie.  \V  hatever  might  have  been  Buonaparte’s  creed 
fore  he  attained  the  supreme  power,  as  soon  as  he  reached  f  | 
dignity  he  established  the  Christian  religion  in  France,  in ^ 
diderent  forms  in  which  it  was  professed.  And  w’ hat  ever 
private  sentiments  may  Ik*,  lie  professes  himself  a  votarv  of  t '  \ 
church  of  Uome.  Ni»r,  indeed,  is  the  personal  religion  olh^ 
man  a  thing  of  conserjiience  in  tlie  extensive  view  ot  |)ropliecj 
*1  he  great  matter  is,  what  religion  the  ruler  professes,  and"h*^.^ 
religion  he  clieri.siies  protects  or  estahlishcs,  hv  iiis  authority 
Kecpujgtliis  in  view  ,  ami  it  is  certainly  the  ohicct  w  hieh  wc 
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place  before  our  eyes,  Mr.  Faber’s  liiddel  King  becomes  a  noii- 
eiitiiv,  and  Ins  inushroom  creation  is  amiibilHted.  '  , 

Tile  mad  outrages  of  some  of  the  uciors  of  the  first  years 
of  tin'  iTencli  republic,  wliile  they  were  drunk  with  eii- 
ihusiasin,  rage,  and  terror,  present  ns  with  marks  of  ignorant 
but  deterinim  d  Imstility  to  tin;  cbrisliaii  religion.  But  as  the 
intoxication  subsided,  tlieir  derangement  abated  ;  and  they  be- 
can  to  return  to  their  sr*nse.s  before  the  rcpublicHU  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  under  the  ans[>iees  of  the  Directory  came  to  a  termi¬ 
nation.  IW  the  time  tlmt  the  present  ruler  returned  to  France, 
and  assumed  the  reins  of  the  consular  govcrnmetil,  the  mass 
of  the  pev)|>lc  was  become  weary  of  the  infidel  absurdities, 
l^ublic  worship  in  its  au'  lent  Itomish  forms  was  set  up  in  every' 
part  of  the  country;  and  one  of  his  early  cares  was  to  eslubiisU 
It  bv  the  public  anilnnity  of  the  Concordat,  and  to  fasten  it  by 
Huhlie  sanctions.  W  here  lin  n  is  Mr.  I'.’s  boasted  system  ?  it 
lias  vanished  the  ha^cless  fabric  of  a  vision,  and  has  left 

not  a  wreck  behind.” 

In  common  vsith  his  fellow  labourers  Galloway  and  Kelt, 
whom  .Mr.  F.  soineliines  applauds,  and  sometimes  condemns, 
lie  sustains  a  material  injury  from  the  too  forcible  impression 
of  events  w  hich  were  passing  in  rapid  succession  before  him. 
The  French  revolution  overpowers  and  confounds  him.  It  is  the 
slupcmious  blaze  which  dazzles  him  eonlinually ;  which  con- 
fu'ics  his  sight  with  unreal  images,  discolouring  and  obscuring 
every  object  he  examines,  lie  conceives  that  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  inspiiid  the  ancient  prophets,  considered  it  as  not  less  im- 
poilani  than  he  docs  himself;  and  accordingly  lie  crowds  into  it 
no  small  poriion  of  the  Apocalyptic  [>rediclions.  The  great 
taiili(|uake  in  Nov.  11,  is  the  revolution  in  1789*  ^  be  ibird 

Wee  look  place  on  the  1*2111  Aug.  179^,  when  the  reign  of 
^iallie  liberty  and  etjuality  commenced.”  I’he  first  vial  was 
pound  out  on  the  *2<)th  Ang.  when  a  profession,  he  says,  was 
inatle  of  atheism  hv  a  law  :  the  sore  which  broke  out,  was  the 
spreading  of  atheism  and  infidelity  through  Europe.  The  se¬ 
cond  vial  was  poured  out  in  the  beginning  of  Sept,  in  the  same 
year,  when  the  massacres  in  I'aris,  afterwardsextending  into 
the  provinces,  converted  the  country  into  a  slaiighter-nousc. 
llie  pouring  out  of  the  third  vial  was  accomplished  by  the  vic¬ 
tories  and  c'onqnests  of  the  French  in  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
Switzerland  and  Holland.  The  fonrtli  vial  too  lias  been  poured 
uui,  and  has  found  its  accomplishment  in  the  military  govern¬ 
ment  of  France,  whiidi  he  informs  us  is  to  continue  till  the 
tune  ol  the  vintage,  mentumcHl  in  Uev.  14th.  The  harvcRt  be- 
with  the  French  revolution;  the  vintage  is  to  be  at  the  end 
’‘•f  the  K.ho  (lays. 

K  r  *2 
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Such  is  onr  author’s  system;  hut  we  own  it  carries  witli  it  T 
scarcely  th^'  appearhnee  of  orobability*  That  the  Frem^h  Revo¬ 
lution  was  an  event  of  singular  magnitude,  must  l>c  obvious  to 
every  man  of  common  observation  and  judgement.  Its  inliueuce  f-  *■ 
and  effects  are  in  a  cours  *  of  operatioti,  not  only  in  France,  but 
tbrongii  a  considerable  part  of  the  civilized  world;  and  to  form  ^ 
a  just  estimate  of  it,  will  1h'  more  properly  the  task  ot  a  suc¬ 
ceeding  age.  Hut  in  expounding  ihe  prophecies,  the  writer  * 
must  consider  that  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  is  not  giving  \is  an  ! 
anticipated  history  of  the  world  as  connected  with  the  church 
of  Christ,  and  of  political  events,  ns  they  exert  an  intliienceon 
its  fortunes,  whether  in  a  way  of  injury  or  benefit.  The  con¬ 
quests  of  Zentris  Khan  and  Timur  wrue  far  more  extensive  than 
tnose  of  the  Fo  iich  :  and  thev  sometimes  in  the  course  of  their  ■ 


dreadful  warfare  destroyed  more  of  the  harmless  and  imresislin^  . 
inhahiiaiits  in  a  month,  than  have  [)erished  by  revolutionary  i 
eon\ul>ions  ill  France  since  the  year  ITSy.  But  the  spiiitol  . 
prophecy  has  not  deigned  to  notice  cither  of  these  'Fatar  Sec-  * 
taries.  A  sol)or  and  judicious  interpreter  of  the  Revelation  will 
therefore  weigh  maturely  in  his  mind,  how  far  the  cause  of  pure 
and  nndcfil<*d  religion  lias  been  injured  or  promoted  by  tho 
French  n*vohilion.  'I’he  frantic  opinions  and  actions  of  many 
of  the  leading  men,  and  many  of  their  suhaltern  agents  were 
but  the  things  of  a  day  :  tiieir  duration  together  did  not  exceed  p 
three  years  :  CMiristianity  has  again  been  established,  and  at  this 
day  tlieie  is  penhaps  not  one  eongn^gation  of  infidels  in  the  ‘ 
French  <*m|)irr.  The  question  theretore  is,  what  relation  doe? 
tlie  whole  ('<»urse  of  these  astonishing  events  maititain  in  respect 
to  the  Christian  cdiurcli  and  the  pure  religion  of  .lesus  ? 

Before  the  revolution,  popery  was  the  sole  estahiished  system, 
which  allowed  no  otlicr.  Protestants  had  no  existence  a^  are- 


ligious  IkmIv  for  more  than  a  century.  The  law  knew  them  iH>t 
but  to  <!rag  them  to  punishmeul.  I  nder  the  last  king  thej 
.again  received  a  civil  existence:  tlieir  baptisms  and  their  mar- 
li.agcs  wen^  allowed  to  he  valid,  for  the  civil  purposes  of  legiti¬ 
macy  and  inheritance  ;  hiit  r•*li«Jrions  j>rivi!ege.s  they  had  none. 
!^y  the  revolution  lluw  received  the  protection  of  the  state  in 
tlic  worship  of  and  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  Swanni 
of  infidels  liad  been  generated  from  the  corrupt  mass  of  popeiy, 
.and  crawled  forth  at  the  revolution,  and  appeared  in  every  pah 
lie  place.  But  a  still  greater  luimher  of  notfiDi^-at-all  people, 
when  they  found  the  majority  of  the  popish  clergy  hostile  to 
their  favourite  new  order  of  things,  became  violtmtiv  hostile  to 
the  ieligii»ii  of  the  priists,  and  treated  them  and  their  friend^ 
with  the  greatest  enudfy.  Some  fierce  persecuting  infidels  for 
religion’s  >ake,  it  appears  th(*re  wena*  in  many  parts  of  France: i 
but  the  great  mass  of  suffering  by*  the  clergy  iittd  their  adbe-j 
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rents  wns  not  on  a  religious,  it  was  solely  on  apolitionl  account ; 
it  was  for  their  real  and  supposed  dislike  to  the  principles  ot  the 
revolution.  After  the  reign  of  terror  had  ceased,  and  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  mania  had  begun  to  subside,  the  people  gradually  re¬ 
turned  to  their  old  habits,  and  the  worship  of  (Jo<l  was  again 
celebrated  in  its  ancient  forms.  In  proof  of  this  we  arc  assured 
that  the  protestant  church  at  Paris  continued  the  exercise  of 
public  worship  during  the  whole  of  the  revolution,  with  the 
exception  of  an  interval  of  not  many  weeks  at  one  particniar 
lime.  'J be  present  ruler,  when  First  Consul,  framed  the  Con¬ 
cordat, and  established  the  Christian  religion  in  the  three  dillerent 
forms  professed  hy  the  pco[)le,  the  Romish,  the  Lutheran,  and 
the  Calvinistic;  the  ministers  of  which  have  nil  a  salary  paid 
them  by  the  stale  ;  and  tlic  Calvinists  and  Lutherans,  as  having 
families,  in  a  larger  proportion  than  the  popish  parish  priests, 
mIio  have  none.  Sucii  is  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  France. 
^VIl:lt  it  will  he  in  future,  we  pretend  not  to  divine;  and  what 
were  the  designs  of  the  rulers  we  are  not  eoneerned  to  state. 
Hut  viewing  it  as  it  is,  we  wish  our  rt*aders  candidly  to  estimate 
the  probahilify  of  Mr.  F’s.  interpretation  of  prophecy  on  this 
subject.  Wc  are  sorry  that  want  of  room  compels  us  to  break 
otTthe  discussioii. 

The  abusive  language  which  Mr.  F.  indulges  on  this  topic,  is 
so  gross,  that  it  nui<t  disgust  every  liberal  reader.  A  gentleman 
when  angry  should  still  express  his  auger  like  a  gentleman,  and 
not  like  a  coal-heaver.  ^Fe  are  sorry  to  find  that  our  anlhoi 
occasionallv  forgot  this  maxim  when  he  wrote  his  book.  ^\  e 
heg  the  favour  of  him  to  rememher,  *  that  the  wrath  of  man 
wurketli  not  the  rightcoursness  of  God;*  and  we  recommend  to 
h:s  imitation  the  conduct  of  Mieluiel  the  archangel,  who,  ‘when 
Contending  with  the  devil,  he  disputed  about  the  boily  of  Moses, 
<lur5't  not  bring  against  him  a  railing  accusation .’  \V  e  do  not 
a>5ctit  to  the  opinion  of  the  merry,  rather  than  wise,  interpreter, 
who  told  his  audience  as  ;i  reason,  that  Michael  knew^  the  devil 
\^ou  id  he  more  than  a  match  for  him  at  that;  hut  he  abstain¬ 
ed  Ironi  railing,  Ix  cause  it  was  not  suitable  to  the  dignity  and 
purity  ot  a  minister  of  (lod.  Politics  in  such  a  work  as  Mr. 
l  .’s  arc  certainly  out  of  place.  V\’ho  would  expect  to  find 
here  a  defence  of  a  standing  army  being  kept  up  in  Lngland  f  . 
U'e  have  iiu  doubt  hut  our  rulers  will  settle  that  matter  as  it 
diould  he:  hut  surely  it  lay  very  far  out, of  Mr.  F.’s  way;  and 
wc  should  as  soon  have  looked  for  directions  to  make  sausages  or 
fry  trip('. 

\^c  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  a  circumstance,  whic!i  wc 
J*bou!(l  not  forget,  as  it  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of  our  country; 
piimcly,  that  we  are  the  people  spoken  of  hy  the  prophet  Isaiali 
ui  his  eighteenth  chapter,  as  shadowing  with  wings  b(  yond  the 
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Sach  is  onr  autlior  s  system ;  but  we  own  it  earrles  witi)  it 
scarcely  th^  appearance  of  probability.  That  the  l'reiu!h  Uevo« 
lutiou  was  an  event  of  singular  nragniluHe,  must  1)0  obvious  to 
every  man  of  roininon observation  nml  jiKlgemenr.  Its  inliuence 
and  effects  are  in  a  course*  of  operation,  not  only  in  France,  but 
tbrough  a  considerable  part  of  the  civilized  world;  and  to  form 
a  just  estimate  of  it,  will  Ix'  more  properly  the  ta^k  ot  a  suc¬ 
ceeding  age.  Hut  in  expounding  the  prophecies,  the  writer 
must  consider  that  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  is  not  giving  us  an 
anticipated  histoiy  of  the  world  as  connected  with  the  church 
of  riirist,  and  of  political  events,  as  they  exert  an  indnenceon 
its  fortunes,  whether  in  a  way  of  injury  or  benetit.  'I  he  con¬ 
quests  of  Zentris  Khan  and  rimurwerc  far  more  extensive  than 
tnose  of  the  Frcnrh  :  and  they  sometimes  in  tlie  course  of  their 
dreadful  waifarc  destroyed  more  of  the  liannless  and  imrcsistini^ 
inhabitants  in  a  month,  than  have  perished  by  revolutionary 
con\uKions  in  F'rance  since  the  year  17Sy.  But  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  has  not  deigned  to  notice  either  of  these  'I'atar  Sec¬ 
taries.  A  sol)or  and  judicious  interpreter  of  the  Kevelation  will 
therefore  weigh  maturely  in  his  mind,  how  far  the  cause  of  pure 
and  uiuleti U*d  religion  has  been  injured  or  promoted  by  tho 
French  revolution.  1'lie  frantic  opinions  and  actions  of  many 
of  the  leading  men,  and  maity  of  their  siihaltern  agents  were 
but  the  things  of  a  day  :  tiieir  duration  together  did  not  exceed 
three  years  ;  Christianity  has  again  l>een  established,  and  at  this 
day  there  is  perhaps  not  one  congn'gation  of  intidels  in  the 
Freneh  empire,  riie  question  thert'tore  is,  what  relation  (loes 
the  whole  course  of  these  astonishing  events  maintain  in  respect 
to  the  Christian  church  and  the  pure  religion  of  Jesus  ? 

Fb'forc  the  rc'volulion,  popery  was  the  sole  established  system, 
wlrich  allowed  iro  oilier.  Piolestants  had  no  existence  a  re¬ 
ligious  body  for  more  than  a  century.  The  law  knew  them  not 
but  to  <lrag  them  to  punishmeiU.  Under  the  last  king  they 
again  rcocived  a  civil  existence:  their  baptisms  and  their  mar- 
liages  were  allowed  to  be  valid,  for  the  eivil  purposes  of  legiti- 

maev  and  inlieritance  :  but  ndigious  i>rivi!eges  thov  had  none. 
•  •  •  ^  ®  *  • 
iH’  the  revolution  llu*y  roeeived  the  protection  of  the  state  in 

the  worship  of  God,  and  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  Swanm 

of  infidels  had  been  generated  from  the  corrupt  mass  of  popep, 

and  erawlc‘d  forth  at  the  revolution,  and  appeared  in  every  pul>* 

lie  place.  Ibit  a  still  greater  number  of  uothiii^-nt-nll  peopk. 

wlien  they  found  the  majoritv'  of  the  popisli  clergy  hostile  to 

their  favourite  new  order  of  things,  bec  ame  violeiiliv  hostile' to 

the  religion  of  the  priests,  and  tic'ated  them  and  their  frienth 

with  the  greatest  enudry.  Some  ficTCC  persecuting  intidels  lor 

ridigiou’s  >ake,  it  a(>pears  there  wc'rc*  in  manv  parts  ol  France; 

but  the  great  mass  of  suffering  ly  the  clergy  and  tlieii*  adhe* 
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rents  was  noton  a  religious,  it  was  solely  on  apolitical  account; 
it  r;as  for  their  real  and  supposed  dislike  to  the  princinles  of  the 
revolution.  After  the  reign  of  terror  had  ceaseil,  and  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  mania  had  begun  to  subside,  the  people  gradually  re¬ 
turned  to  their  old  habits,  and  the  worship  of  ( Jod  was  again 
celebrated  in  its  ancient  forms.  In  proof  of  this  we  are  assured 
that  tiie  protestant  church  at  Paris  continued  the  exercise  of 
public  worship  during  the  whole  of  the  revolution,  with  the 
exception  of  an  interval  of  not  many  weeks  at  one  particular 
time,  i  iie  present  ruler,  when  First  Consul,  framed  the  Con¬ 
cordat, and  established  the  Christian  religion  in  the  three  dilTercnt 
forms  professed  by  the  peo[)le,  the  Romish,  the  Lutheran,  and 
the  Calvifiistic;  the  ministers  of  which  have  alia  salary  paid 
them  by  the  stale  ;  and  the  Calvinists  and  Lutherans,  as  having 
families,  in  a  larger  proportion  than  the  popish  parish  priests, 
who  have  none.  Such  is  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  France. 
What  it  will  he  in  future,  we  pretend  not  to  divine;  and  what 
were  the  designs  of  the  rulers  we  are  not  eoncerned  to  slate. 
Hut  viewing  it  as  it  is,  wc  wish  our  readers  candidly  to  estimate 
the  probahilify  of  Mr.  F’s.  interpretation  of  propliecy  on  this 
subject.  Wc  are  sorry  that  want  of  room  compels  us  to  break 
off  the  discussion. 

The  abusive  language  which  Mr.  F.  indulges  on  this  topic,  is 
so  gross,  that  it  must  disgust  every  liberal  reader.  A  genllemaii 
when  angry  should  still  express  his  anger  like  a  gentleman,  and 
not  like  a  coal-heaver.  We  are  sorry  to  find  that  onr  anlhoi 
occasionally  forgot  this  maxim  when  he  wrote  his  book.  e 
beg  the  favour  of  him  to  remember,  ‘  that  the  wrath  of  man 
worketh  not  the  riglileoursness  of  (Jod;*  and  we  leconimend  to 
Ins  imitation  the  conduct  of  Micluiel  the  archangel,  who,  ‘when 
Contending  w’ith  the  devil,  he  disputed  about  the  boily  of  Moses, 
<lurst  not  bring  against  him  a  railing  accusation.*  VV  e  do  not 
a.ssrnt  to  the  opinion  of  the  merry,  railier  than  wise,  interpreter, 
wlio  told  liis  andienoe  as  a  reason,  that  Michael  knew'  the  devil 
would  be  more  than  a  match  for  him  at  that;  hut  he  nhslaiii- 
rd  troni  railing,  Ix  canse  it  was  not  suitable  to  the  dignity  and 
purity  ot  a  minister  of  (lod.  Politics  in  sue  h  a  work  as  Mr. 
l  .’s  arc  certainly  out  of  place.  W  ho  would  expect  to  find 
bere  a  defence  of  a  standing  army  being  kept  up  in  Lngland  f  . 
We  have  no  doubt  but  onr  rulers  will  settle  that  matter  as  it 
2>bould  be:  hut  surely  it  lav  very  far  out  of  Mr.  F.’s  way;  and 
'yc  should  as  soon  have  looked  for  directions  to  make  sausages  or 
hv  tripe. 

^^e  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  a  circumstance,  whicli  wc 
5*110111(1  not  forget,  as  it  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of  our  country; 
pumely,  that  we  are  the  people  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Isaiali 
111  bis  eighteenth  chapter,  as  shadowing  with  wings  be  yond  the 
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livers  of  tfliiopin,  who  are  to  employ  onr  navy  to  carry  hact 
the  Jews  into  their  own  laiul,  in  spile  of  the  haiiperor  ot  Tranct, 
and  all  the  opposition  of  the  threat  nati(»n.  And  sixty  yean 
hence,  when  the  inrtdel  kinjj;  the  French  Kinpcaorand  hisallicjJ* 
go  to  hght  against  them,  they  are  to  l>e  overthrown  helwceii  the  ^ 
two  seas,  their  cmj)ire  to  fall,  the  world  to  be  delivered  tron 
their  thraldom,  and  the  Millenimn  to  bcgiit.  VVe  prefer  Mt. 
IVfeyer’s  interpreiation  to  this,  for  he  j)roniisi's  the  same  ihin^ 
in  lour  years:  and  then  we^hall  have  peace  and cpiietness. — We 
are  sorry  however  to  sav,  this  is  a  mere  c  onjecture  without  ant 
solid  foundation  to  support  it.  Hesides,  how  is  it  to  produce  the 
IV'I illeniuin  Mt  is  not  by  c<»ntest  and  shiughtcr  that  the  kingeiom 
<»f  ('hrist  is  to  he  established.  'These  may  remove  hindrance 
out  of  the  wav,  and  give  facilities  for  the  preaching  ol  th« 
Ciospel.  When  they  have  done  that,  they  have  done  all  to 
which  they  are  tide(|uate.  'The  work  is  to  he  pertonned  by  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel.  If  every  b'lettehinan  upon  earth  wert: 
anniltilated,  would  that  make  C'hristiaus  of  the.  survivors?  would 
it  open  Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  Tuikey,  to  the  gospel:  It  would 
not  have  any  such  Icndcucv;  and  yet  unless  they  he  opened  the 
]Vlillcnium  can  never  commence.  We  cannot  express  the  as¬ 
tonishment  we  feel,  that  tiiis  should  have  entirely  escaped  Mr. 
I'aber’s  observation.  \\  r  arc*  likewise  at  a  loss  to  know,  whyht 
dissuades  his  reade  rs  and  all  others  fiom  treating  ol  the  Mille¬ 
nium,  and  explaining  its  naiure,  ilcc*.  Like  tiie  events  which i 
Mr.  [\  has  expounded  and  ascertained,  it  is  the  sui»jcct  of  pro-' 
phccy ;  and  why  a  student  of  the  sacred  scriptures  should  not 
explain  what  the  scriptures  say  of  that  period,  as  well  as  of 
preceding  events  and  pre  dictions,  we  have  y<  t  to  learn. 

Had  Mr.  1'.  studied  with  accuracy  the  writings  of  the  ol(le.v 
posilors,  Vilringa,  l>e  Laiinay  under  the  feigned  name  of  J(s 
nas,  Li*  Ihiy,  and  Daiduiz,  we  think  he  would  have  rca|>ol^ 
great  advantage  fn»m  their  labours;  ami  we  caimot  help  coibi* 
clcring  them  as  men  far  superior,  in  biblical  criticism,  oCc.  to  those  ^ 
wlioin  he  >pcncls  imieh  of  his  time  in  opposing  and  conliitinc-^- 
W’e  likewise*  think  Mr.  T\  is  by  much  tcM)  clilfusc;  and  that f 
every  ihing  valuable  in  his  work  might  have  been  comprized  in  [ 
oiu*  voiimie.  \\  by  is  he  so  hnsv  in  overturning  the  opinions  of| 
oihfis,  and  some*  of  thc*m  men  by  no  means  eelebrated  in  thef 
line  of  prophetical  erudition.^  A  boc  k,  w bieh  from  its  subject  1 
would  lia*. e  been  exceedingly  interesting,  is  hereby  rendcreci  ^ 
dull  and  u*(lion-;  and  it  re(juirc*s  some  fortitude  and  j)crsevcrance 
li)  read  it  ihiMiigh.  W  riters  should  reverence  the  public,  and^ 
w  i.e'iilit'v  a  *p«*ar  bc*lore  its  iribunal,  sliould  leave  nothings' 
tin  n  pc»wei  HIM  (ipc,  wbc'llirr  in  rcspcel  to  st'niimcnts,  language*  i' 
or  mc*.l'oit.  tiir.i  may  entitle*  them  to  the  approbation  and  gra* 


luucie  ol  the  wict*  ami  good. 
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Mibougli,  on  tlie  points  already  discussed,  we  differ  from  Mr. 
Faber,  and  lliink  Ins  system  untenable,  we  thank  him  at  the 
same  time  Tor  the  many  vaiuable  observations  and  remarks  con- 
taiiiccl  lit  his  dissertation. 


An.  VI.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  James  O^ilvie,  D.  D.  occasioned  by  some 
I’assigcs  in  the.  Uev.  G.  S.  FuIkt’s  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies.  By 
the  Hev.  K.  W.  Wiiitaker,  Rector  of  St.  Mildred  s,  Canterbury,  pp. 
(K>.  Pric-e  2s.  Oil.  Kivingtons.  180(i. 

A  [i{.  I'AIU'.U,  in  ills  dissertation  on  the  proj)lieeies.  very  iVe- 
(jiientiv  attacks  Mr.  \\  .’s  <*xpositioti  td*  the  revelation, 
and  exposes,  what  lu*  conceives,  the  injndieious  tipplicMtion  of 
divine  predictions  to  events,  to  which  ifiey  have  no  rereren<*e. 
Mr.  W  .  considers  the  changes  as  unjust,  and  defends  ins  own  in¬ 
ti  rpretations,  in  many  respects,  with  success,  lie  likewise 
accuses  Mr.  F.’s  system  of  absurdities  and  contradiclions,  winch 
in  some  instances  it  will  be  dilheult  for  the  laitei  to  dis¬ 
pute.  lie  concludes  with  a  farther  confirmation  of  his  own 
system,  that  the  man  of  sin,  the  antichrist,  the  great  enemy  of 
tile  (iosj)cl,  is  the  ehuich  ot  Koine.  In  the  course  of  me  de- 
icncc,  we  meet  with  the  following  curious  and  striking  remark. 

‘  The  house  of  Bourbon,  having,  after  the  apostacy  of  Henry  IV.,  Ix;- 
bvTomc  iu  the  reigns  of  hi.s  descendants,  Louis  XlV.  and  Louis  XV. 
bitter  iHTsirulors  ot  the  Protestants ;  and  it  being  customary'  in  the  rx:r- 
secutions  carried  on  uiuler  the  autlK)rity  of  their  edicts,  when  any  pro- 
testani  (and  chicHy  a  minister)  died  for  his  religion,  to  appoint  a  great 
number  of  drums  to  beat  aloud,  and  without  intenni&.dou,  to  prevent  any 
tiling  he  might  say  from  being  heard  by  the  people  ;  this  very  pi  act  ice 
was  in  our  days  repeated,  when  at  the  execution  of  their  dt  sevndant, 
L<ifis  XVT.,  that  execrable  wretch  Sauterre,  ordered  the  druin.s  to  strike 
up, as  soon  as  the  King  w’as  going  to  address  the  people;  and  thus,  it  is 
said,  prevented  the  success  of  a  plan  tlicn  ripe  for  his  deliverance.’ 

Gne  charge  which  Mr.  \V.  hring.'^  against  Mr.  1'.  can  never, 
think,  be  too  seriously  and  earel’uily  regarded  ;  namely,  that 
to  apply  the  proplieeies  in  a  i’aneiful  manner,  has  a  tendeiiey  to 
(‘<po^c  the  sacred  seripiures  to  the  derision  of  the  infidel,  and  the 
co.neinpt  of  the  [>rofane.  Most  earnestly  do  we  wish  that  every 
expositor  of  the  prophetic  writings  would  keep  this  remark  eon- 
linuiilly  ill  view. 


•^rt.  VII.  Geographical  DeHneatiovs\  cr  a  compendious  View  of  the  na¬ 
tural  and  poUtunl  Slate  of  all  parts  if  the  Globe.  By  J.  Aikin, 
•’^11).  in  tw'o  volumes,  8vo.  price  12s.  London,  Johnson,  1800. 

J'G  explore  the  narrow  space  which  encircles  ns,  is  one  ot  the 
euiliest  desire5  of  human  nature  ;  and  iVoia  iiiiancy  to  man- 
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ISC,  the  garden,  the  town,  the  coiuitry,  in 
ome  successively  llie  objects  of  our  iiujuii 
►anding  our  researches,  we  investigate  the 
of  the  globe  we  inhabit;  and  mounting 
llilude  of  worlds  that  roll  around  us,  we  si 
p  all  human  knowledge,  in  the  adoration 
se  omnipotence  the  universe  was  formed, 

I  it  is  maintained  and  directed. 

*  kindred  science  of  iuironomy  presents  <)!» 
terest,  and  the  greatest  sublimity,  yet  it  is 
al  utility  as*  geographical  studies,  uor  does 
such  various  forms  of  amusement.  One 
res  of  advantaso  which  the  latter  science  ni 
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tj  those  of  maturer  years,  who  arc  destitute  of  time  and  oppor- 

riuniiy  for  eopioiis  research.” 

I)r.  Aikiii  has  acquitted  himself,  in  thisiindi^rtakin^,  with  gene¬ 
ral  abilitv  uail  accuracy;  and  we  have  particadarly  to  praise  the 
fas<‘ and  iui;cnuitv  with  wliich  he  has  moditied  tiie  incongruous 
styles  of  the  various  authorities,  from  which  he  had  necessarily 
®  to  coiupile  this  hook,  into  one  nearly  uniform  and  disriiicl  dic¬ 
tion.  As  a  fair  specimen,  we  c.xtract  llie  account  of  Hungary, 
|uilli  Transylvania,  and  the  nei^hhouring  provinces,  countries 
fi  geaerally  known  than  most  otlier  [)arts  of  fairope. 

‘  This  tract  of  country,  though  composing  a  part  of  the  Austrian 
^  (Inuinioiis,  possesses  siitHcient  geograpliical  distinction  to  claim  notice  a» 
a  separate  division  of  Europe.  The  local  circumstances  have  for  many 
a'^csgivui  to  die  greater  part  of  it  an  uniform  imlepciuieiit  cxistciict:  iji 
ihs  catalogue  of  nations.  The  exterior  parts,  indeed,  have  nhcrnatcly 
fallen  under  the  dominion  of  different  masters;  bnt  a  Christian  kingdom 
bardering  upon  a  maliometan  one,  and  strongly  discriminated  from  it  by 
perjxaaal  liostility  and  contrasted  manners,  has  subsisted  ihrougli  all  the 
I  p  riodsof  modern  history  under  the  name  of  the  Hungarian. 

‘The  boundaries  of  Hungary  and  Its  annexed  provinces  are,  to  the 
tiortli  and  east,  the  great  Carpathian  cliain  of  mountains,  stretching  from 
the  liorders  of  Moravia  to  the  coniines  of  rransylvania  and  Moldavia; 
fren  that  point  a  branch  descends  in  a  southwesterly  direction  separating 
the  rest  ot  rransylvania  and  the  baimat  ol  IVmeswar  from  Walachia. 
This  almost  reaches  the  Danube,  which  river  lx*comes  its  .*^0111  hern 
boundary  till  it  is  joined  by  the  Save  near  Bclgr.ide.  The  Save  then  se- 
psntcs  the  .Xustrian  from  the  Turkish  tt-rritory  almost  to  the  bounds  of 
CVfV.iia.  Uidges  of  mountains  and  indistinct  lines  form  the  western 
I  limit,  dividing  Ooatia  and  Hungary* from  the  German  provinces  of  Aus- 
ttla,  ti})  to  tlij  confines  of  Moravia. 

I  *  file  country  thus  chciimscribcd  lies  chietly  between  the  45th  and 
'loih  degrees  of  N.  latitude  :  its  extent  from  east  to  west  is  more  con.si- 
^  derabie.  The  districts  of  which  it  is  composed  are,  the  kingdom  of 
I  Hungary,  occupying  all  the  northern  and  the  principal  part,  'I’r.insyl- 
vania  on  the  cast ;  and  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  and  the  bannat  on  the  south. 

‘  l  lie  general  character  of  this  portiou  of  Europe  is  that  of  a  low  and 
5  level  country,  as  might  be  itifcrred  from  the  numlier  of  rivers  which  took 

,  tlieir  course  through  it.  'fhe  Carpathian  or  Crapach  mountains,  however, 

s  vrliich  lurin  its  grand  northern  barrier,  imprint  u{K)n  nil  the  tract  r;ill«*d 

.  Ipper  Huiigaiy,  a  hilly,  and  in  some  parts  an  alpine  character;  vvliich 

j  i>  also  eMciiJed  to  the  greater  part  of  Transylvania.  Branches  from  this 

j  r  dgc  run  southwards  in  several  parts,  ustially  accompanied  with  mineral 

j  treasures,  wliich  will  in  the  sequel  1h*.  parucnlarised. 

.  ‘  liie  great  river  Danube  is  one  of  the  leading  features  of  this  country, 

to  ail  the  ivaiers  of  which  it  ^'ives  a  discharge.  It  enters  Ilnnjarva 

to  iiie  east  of  Vienna,  and  aoon  washes  the  walls  of  Presbnrg 

lb  modern,  and  of  Buda  its  ancient  capital.  Somewhat  above  the  latter 
I*  vity  It  turns  short  to  the  south,  and  penetiates  (piite  through  Hungary  to 
c  the  borders  of  Sclavonia.  Then,  compelled  to  a  new  direction  by  tlio 
y  of  the  Drave,  coming  from  Carimhia,  it  turns  again  to  the  e.ast. 
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7hc  junctiun  of  ilie  Theiss,  uliich  crosses  all  Hungary  from  thenonV 
ag^in  gives  it  a  southern  direction ;  but  the  Save,  coming  in  soon  atte 
from  the  west,  renews  its  eastern  course,  which  it  holds  till  it  enterstit 
Turkish  dominions. 

*  Hungary  has  two  considerable  lakes;  the  riatrnsee,  and  the  Nco. 
lidicr,  both  on  it*  western  side,  south  of  the  Danube.  They  arc^. 
ctnnpanied  with  morasses  and  marshes,  which  are  also  fretiucnl  inth 
irarts  of  the  great  rivers. 

*  In  climate,  Hungary  approaches  to  the  southern  countries  of  Europe, 
ahbougli  its  inland  simation  exposes  it  to  severe  cold  in  the  winter, 
whk'h  its  rivers  arc  often  froa^n  up.  Its  summer  heats  are  very  con|^ 
d<Tablc,  and  often  productive  of  those  diseases  which*  so  generally  aitcui 
high  degrees  of  warmth,  accompanied  with  the  effluvia  of  marNhes  aig 
siagnaut  waters.  All  the  rivers,  except  the  Danube,  arc  said  to  becoot 
lift  id  in  the  hot  season. 

‘  Hungary  abounds  in  jxisturtrs,  which  are  accounted  poor,  probaWy 
through  overstocking  or  neglect ;  for  the  soil  can  scarcely  fail  of  beiej 
rich  in  a  country  so  well  watered.  Ihe  abundance  of  its  products,  b- 
dfid,  proves  that  there  can  be  no  defect  of  natural  fertility.  Thchilh 
in  Upper  Hungary,  sheltered  to  the  north  by  the  Carpathian  ridge,  irr 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  vines.  The  wine  made  in  the  district  about 
'I'okay  is  of  high  repute  for  richness  and  strength,  and  is  reserved  forthf 
luxury  of  the  sujXTior  classes  throughout  Europe.  Other  parts  ot  Hnn* 
gary,  as  well  as  IVansylvania  and  Croatia,  arc  also  productive  of  wine. 

'J  he  neglect  of  agriculture  has  left  large  tracts  overspread  with  wood, 
which  are  stocked  with  wild  animals  of  various  sjxcics.  The  spaciota 
pastures  feed  numerous  herds  of  horned  cattle.  Horses  are  reared  in 
great  numbers;  but  for  want  of  due  attention  the  breed  is  small.  ITic 
sliccp  have  g(  nei  ally  long  spiral  horns  aiui  hairy  ficeccs.  The  riren 
abound  in  fish  of  the  large  kinds. 

*  'I  hus  plentifully  supplied  as  these  countries  arc  w’ith  the  w'calthof 
ihr  surface  of  the  earth,  the}’  also  largejy  share  in  the  riches  contained  in 
us  bowels.  'Hie  mines  of  the  northern  part  of  Hungary  and  Transyl¬ 
vania  arc  the  most  considerable  of  the  Austrian  tiotuinions.  At  Krmj* 
nitz  arc  mines  ot'gokl  and  silver.  Shemnitz  has  valuable  mines  of  the 
l.nttcr  metal;  and  the  whole  circumjacent  country  is  mineral,  yielding 
copper,  antimony,  coal,  salt,  and  alum.  That  beaiitilul  gem,  the  tnr 
Opal,  is  a  |>cculiar  product  of  this  part  of  Hungary,  and  is  found  in  no 
other  couiiiry.  'i  he  mir.es  of  Nayag  in  IVansylvania  arc  rich  in  gold, 
together  with  various  other  metals.  Gold  is  found  in  several  other 
parts  of  that  province;  and  valuable  minerals  of  diP'erent  kinds  accom¬ 
pany  the  branches  which  descend  from  the  Carpathian  chain  into  the 
lljiUMf.  In  copper,  Hungary  atid  its  pioviufcs  are.  accounted  richer 
ibau  any  other  European  country.  Its  iron  mines  are  incxhau.stible; 
and  it  wouKl  be  capable  of  supplying  all  the  Austrian  empire  with  sak, 
were  it  too  distant  tor  carriage.  Mineral  waters,  the  usual  atteitd- 
ants  on  nwtailic  ores,  are  frefyueiu  in  Hungary.  1  he  ;irt  of  mining  and 
the  proceases  belonging  to  nvetals  are  conducted  with  inuclt  intelligence 
in  these  countries;  and  a  mineralogical  school,  inferior  only  to  that  of 
Frey  berg  in  Saxony,  is  estahlUhed  at  Shcir.niiz. 

*  The  people  inhabiting  Hungary  and  the  connected  provinces  are  va¬ 
rious  lit  the4r  derivation  and  language.  T  he  original  Hungarians  drt* 
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ffnded  from  the  ancient  Magiars  or  Ugurs,  chiefly  *  inhabit  the  flat 
coumry'i  averhc  to  residence  in  towns:  they  speak  a  dialect  ap¬ 

proaching  to  the  Finnish.  The  most  numerous  are  the  people  of  bcla- 
vonian  blood  and  language,  who  arc  divided  into  diflerent  tribes  and 
dialects  under  the  several  names  of  Slaves,  Slowacks,  Rnseians,  and 
Croats.  The  Germans  and  Transylvanians  at  the  f(X)t  of  the  Car))nthean 
mountains  were  colonists  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  working  the 
mines.  They  retain  the  German  language,  and  generally  prolicss  the 
Lutheran  religion.  The  commerce  of  the  country  is  chiefly  in  tlie  hands 
of  Rascians,  Greeks  and  Jews,  the  latter  (last)  of  whom  are  numerous. 
The  national  farms  are  mostly  held  by  Armenians,  who  also  are  the 
keepers  of  inns  and  cofl'ce- houses.  A  number  of  Zigenuer*  or  gip.siei 
wander  about  the  country  in  their  usual  disorderly  mode  of  living.  A 
remarkable  species  of  jKjpulation  i.s  that  of  a  line  ol  husbandmen  on 
the  ffuntier  from  the  Save  to  the  Danube,  regimented  and  traiiK.d  to 
arms,  who  form  a  kind  of  living  barrier  against  inroads  from*  the  border 
banditti  under  the  Turkish  dominion. 

*  The  Hungarians  of  Sclavonian  race  are  a  martial  and  spirited  people, 
^  inured  to  war  by  their  proximity  to  a  national  foe,  and  accustomed  to 
the  assertion  of  their  national  privileges  against  the  tyranny  and  usurpa  • 
tion  of  their  Austrian  sovereigns.  The  govemmeni  is  a  monarchy, 
formerly  elective,  like  that  of  Poland,  but  now  hereditary  in  the  house 
of  Austria.  The  states  of  the  kingdom  are  a  kind  of  aristocratic  senate, 
eonstitulioiially  possessed  of  consideiable  powers,  but  ill  secured  from 
the  force  or  influence  of  the  monarch.  The  nobility  are  vciy  numerous, 
and  possessed  all  the  oppressive  authority  over  the  peasantry  common  to 
the  feudal  countries,  till  it  w  as  abridgetl  by  the  late  cn^perors  Joseph 
and  Leopold.  The  ciitablished  religion  of  Hungary  is  the  Roman  <  a- 
tholicj  but  the  members  of  the  Greek  and  Lutheran  churchra  arc  imme- 
rous  and  enjoy  a  toleration.  Great  numbers  of  the  Hungarian  gentry  serve 
in  the  Austrian  army,  and  form  the  most  esteemed  i)arl  of  the  cavalry. 
The  Croats  and  other  borderers  are  well  known  as  the  irregular  troops 
and  pillagers  in  that  service. 

‘  The  present  capital  of  Hnngary  is  Presburg  or  Posen,  a  city  of  small 
magnitude,  finely  situated  on  the  Danube.  Buda  or  Olfen  tlie  ancient 
capital,  is  larger  and  more  |X)pulcns  than  Presburg,  if  Pest,  on  the  op¬ 
posite  bank  of  the  Danube,  be  included.  The  latter  pl.«re  is  the  seat  of 
the  only  university  in  Hungary.  Several  other  tow'ns,  indeed,  j>08sessi 
public  schools  or  colleges  ;  but  instruction  is  in  a  low  state  in  this  conn- 
tty,  and  its  literary  reputation  is  small.  T  he  mining  towns  Krcmnit^ 
and  Shcninitz  are  visited  by  curious  travellers,  on  account  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  inhabitants.  Hermanstadt,  the  r.Tpital  of  Transylvania, 
is  the  chief  scat  of  the  Saxon  colony  of  that  province. 


•  The  Zigeuncr  .'»re  probably  the  Sigynac  of  Herodotus,  (Terpsichore 
§9-)  who,  in  his  time,  were  the  only  tribe  known  to  iiihabif  the  vast 
country  North  of  the  Danube,  which  includes  part  Hungary.*  if  so, 
they  have  p<"rhaps  bccc'iiir  wanderers  in  consequence  of  being  harrns.sed 
I  by  the  Sclavonians  and  thel’gurs,  or  present  Hungarians  In  Hero<lo- 
luss  time  they  reported  themselves  to  be  a  colony  t>f  Merles.  It  i6  said 
that  their  genuine  langiiruc  is  a  dlah  ct  of  the  bhanacrtct.  ILv, 
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*  The  popnUiion  of  Hungary  and  its  dependencies  is  cstiinatcdit  ^ 
wards  of  7,fOO,(XX)/  Vo),  i.  pp.  101—110. 

The  account  of  Hungary  concla<!es  with  a  general  revie^i 
the  Austrian  powers  and  domiiiious,  at  the  lime  the  author  co^ 
posed  for  the  press;  but,  ihougU  Itis  ink  is  scarcely  dry,  i 
have  been  t!tc  political  changes,  in  the  situation  of  that  em 
in  the  last  few  months,  tltal  the  picture  is  no  longer  recognisa 
in  the  curtailed  [lossrssions  of  that  once  flourishing  sovercii 
This  observation  will  apply  in  numerous  other  instajices; 
such  is  now  the  strange  situation  of  affairs  on  the  continent 
Europe,  that  it  is  impossihle  to  conjecture  one  day,  whato 
iiarchs  are  to  be  dethroned,  what  kings  arc  to  l)e  created, 
what  spoliated  countries  arc  to  be  parcelled  out,  on  llte  next 
We  have  to  notice  some  omissions  and  inaccuracies,  which t 
autlior  will  have  an  opportunity,  we  trust,  of  supplying  i 
correcting  in  a  sulisrqut  lU  criition. 

-  It  is  improj)i‘rly  said,  in  tlie  general  aeconnt  of  Europe,  i 
the  Ray  of  lliscay  *  int<*rposes  itself  between  Erance  and  Sjiaic 
It  should  have  been  said,  washes  the  coasts  of  both  countries. 

Amongst  the  islands  of  Denmark,  tlic  large  island  of  Har 
holm  is  entirely  omitted,  and  wc  think  too  tliat  the  towns 
Drvhtluim  in  Norway,  and  F/enshurg  in  Sleswiek,  were  d 
serving  of  notice  on  account  of  their  commercial  conscqiienct 
Dr.  Aikin  is  wrong  in  stating,  which  he  does  in  two  phn 
that  the  ineonsidcral)le  stream,  which,  in  Holland,  retains  l 
name  of  Rhine,  enters  the  sea  near  Leyden  ;  it  is  swallowed 
in  the  samlhills  near  tlmt  <*ify,  and  nevf  r  reaches  the  (M  ean. 

In  the  article  of  (ternnmy,  no  mention  is  made  of  ihcro> 
try  of  Hfitlcfiy  formerly  a  margraviate,  hut  now  erected  into 
kini^iiom;  nor  is  either  of  the  Imperial  cities  Cologne,  yJugstui 
or  l  /m  once  mentioned. 

A  mistake  likewise  occurs  in  the  account  of  Holland, 
the  Ziijifikr  Zee  is  staled  to  occupy  llie  place  of  a  large  tract 
land,  tlic  Ratavian  isle  of  tin*  Romans.  The  Bfituioruni 
was  the  tract  of  land  now  called  llrtune,  situated  between t; 
rivers  I^ch,  Maes,  and  W  a  d,  by  which  it  is  constituted  i 
island;  and  the  Znydcr  Zee  is  an  enlargement  of  a  lakf 
small  <limonsions.  w  hicli  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  I'io 
in  tlic  old  chronicles  of  lloilaiui. 

The  city  of  Mechelen,  famous  for  its  mnnufnetories  of  W 
rn  aichhishopric,  and  once  a  province  of  itself,  is  nut 
tn)iicc  of  in  speaking  of  the  (’athohe  Nclheiiands;  ar.d  it  b  ' 
inaikaiilc,  that  our  two  archbishoprics,  i'antti/nfnj  mid 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  account  of  (ircat  Britain. 

Snx'd  Zctnbln,  an  appendage  to  Asiatic  Russia,  has 
passed  over,  as  have  the  Andaman  viwd  'Sieobnr  Islandu  in'' 
bay  of  I»cn:‘al. 
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^Vc should  not  have  thought  the  country  of  Dar-Fur,  worthy  of 
seonrotc  scctioD ;  for  though  we  arc  more  particularly  aeqiuiiuted 
liihthis  kingdom,  through  theresearches  of  Mr.  Browne,  it  tioci 
i  .1  apfrear  to  he* a  state  either  of  much  extent,  or  of  eonside* 
.i^ble  importance,  being  on  the  contrary  inferior  to  many  other 
u  the  interior  of  Africa,  but  w  hich  are  less  ktK>wn  to  Kuropeaiis* 
In  vol.  II.  p-  Fahf-baify  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is 
rruncoiuly  called  Simous-bay,  which  is  the  name  of  only  a 
md^ttiwi,  in  False- bay.  1  he  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  is  also 
Lid  to  be  abandoned,  which  is  not  the  case ;  the  author  we 
^•ippose  alluded  to  the  settlement  attempted  in  1793  on  a  simi* 
]nr  plan,  at  ihilu/na,  at  the  mouth  of  Kio  Grande,  which  did  not 
iircml. 

^  Amonffst  the  African  islands,  those  of  5^^.  Thomas,  Fernando. 
O’o,  and  possessed  by  the  Portuguese,  in  the  guiph  of 

Ihiinea,  Itave  not  been  noticed’;  and  of  the  West  India  islands, 
of  Barbuda,  Tobago,  St.  Lueia,  St.  Martins,  have  also 

1*^  caped  attention. 

Dr.  Aikin’s  punctuation  is,  in  many  places,  defective;  in  the. 
xirael  we  have  given,  more  than  one  paragraph  will  be  found 
l  irtailed  of  its  due  proportion  of  commas.  We  recommend 
lum  likewise  to  revise  tlic  passage,  page  17  in  vol.  I,  where  it 
^Ml(l,tlie  species  of  rat,  called  tlie  lemiiig  **  issues  in  innumerable 
Wmics,  d(‘voiiriug  every  thing  before  l/iem,  till  their  course  h 
^  rop|K‘d  by  the  sea,*  which  is  involved,  if  not  ungrammatical, 
in  page  of  the  same  volume,  the  term,  “  one  of  these  port s,'* 
.ipplied  to  Trebisond,  seems  to  refer  to  the  immediate  antece- 
onu,  ‘  the  Hassian  ports,*  while  it  is  meant  to  relate  to  the  ge- 
iir'ral  expression  in  the  same  paragraph,  ^  the  ports  on  the  JUack 
for  Trebisond  is  not  a  Kussian  port.  Page  40  of  vol.  11. 
ro<|uiies  also  emendation  in  the  follow  ing  passage  ;  ‘  vtist  bodies 
of  cavalry,  w  hich  arc  brought  into  the  held  bt/  the  native  armies,* 
instead  of  by  the  native  powers. 

We  have  been  iiKjre  particular  in  our  attention  to  these  minn- 
tix,  as  the  geographical  delineations  are  likely  to  be  found  iu 
most  schools,  parlour  windows,  and  juvenile  libraries. 


Art.  VIII.  Suriiical  Observations,  Part  the  Second ;  containing  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Disorders  of  the  Health  in  General,  and  of  the  Digestive 
Organs  in  Particular,  which  accompany  local  Diseases,  and  obstruct 
tlicir  Cure  :  Observations  on  Diseases  of  the  Urethra,  partivularly  of 
that  Part  which  is  surrounded  by  the  Prostrate  Gland  :  and,  Cbscrva- 
iions  rrlalivc  to  the  Treatment  of  One  Species  of  the  Na^vi  MattrnL 
By  John  Abcrncthy,  K.  R.  S.  &c.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  260,  Frige  Os. 
Longman  and  Co.  1800'. 

I  JplIE  division  of  labour  in  any  department  of  science,  appearg 
to  bear  a  constant  relation  to  tlic  stale  of  our  acr^uainunc^ 
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mitli  it.  In  nearly  all  cases,  it  is  the  most  imfx>rtant 
well  as  the  invariable  consequence,  of  improvement.  With*, 
spect  lo  the  healing  art,  the  most  important  division  separug 
diseases  into  two  classes:  under  that  of*  Medicine  are  compn?^ 
such  disorders,  as  depend  on  the  general  slate  of  the  system  or«i 
ihe  deranged  functions  of  some  internal  ^>art,  and  as  yield 'oek 
to  the  o|M:»aiions  of  medicine ;  those,  on  the  contrary,  which » 
loc-al,  and  generally  remt»vahle  by  external  means,  are  inch(ic 
under  the  head  of  Surgery.  'I’hese  two,  w  hich  of  course  exclud? 
Idiarmacy,  are  often  practically  subdivided  by  the  peculiar  taai 
ortuient  of  respective  praciitionri  s.  It  would  indeed  beama^iB| 
to  examine,  into  how  many  dilVcrcnt  hands  the  various  elnplo^ 
nieiits  are  now  assiirned,  wliidi  the  celelirated  ‘  Parish  Clerk, 'i 

^  *  I  •  ^ 

Pope  assures  us,  discharged  whlniut  any  coadjutor. 

Hv  such  divisions,  however,  lliu  judgement  and  skill  of  indiu 
duals  are  most  iisefnily  increased;  and  medical  science  in ^ 
ficral,.  derives  Lirge  additions  of  ini'urnuition,  from  the  rcsuii, 
which  their  aliemio!i,  thus  coiu'cntrate^l,  enables  lliem  several: 
to  eonimimicate.  ^  et  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  thati 
practitioner,  w  ho  devoted  himself  to  one  branch  of  the  profession, 
could  never  devise  an  improvement,  or  develope  a  fact,  in  asc^ 
tlier  ;  and  still  more  absurd  to  deny  liini  the  right  of  iniparl’mi 
to  the  world,  disc  tiveries  which  his  peculiar  talents  or  circoa* 
stances  had  placed  ex(!lusively  within  his  own  observation.  So® 
original  and  important  information,  however,  we  naturally  ei 
peel,  when  a  man  of  Mr.  Al>ernethy*s  celebrity,  in  the  surgict 
department,  presents  the  public  wiili  his  remarks,  on  subya 
wliich  are  usually  referre  d  to  the  medical  ;  and  we  state,  wiu 
pleasure,  that  his  work  fully  answers  the  expectation  it  excited. 

Mr.  .AS>criietiiy  justly  observes,  that  the  attention  of  ihephys- 
eiaii  and  stirgeon  has  l>cen  too  exclusivelv  directed  to  tho* 
diseases,  w  hich  custom  lias  allotted  to  their  care.  So  muchs; 
lias  this  been  the  ease,  that  e\cc[>t  in  Mr.  .John  Hunter’s  cek 
bran  d  work  on  the  blood,  iutlammation,  See.,  no  satisfactory 
seivalitins  have  Ihtii  published,  either  on  the  general  artocllofi' 
of  the  system  depiMulent  on  local  disease,  or  on  the  changft 
which  local  disc*ascs  undergo  Irom  the  reciprocal  operaiiou  o; 
ilisorders  of  the  general  system. 

(Vmsiderahle  injtiry  of  particular  parts  is  frequently  snceed^ 
by  a  cc)ire<[>ondenl  derangement  of  the  whole  constitution;  ani 
this  hasU'cn  considered  by  Mr.  ilunter  as  the  result  of  imiveris. 
sympathy.  This  consent  of  the  w  hole  constitution,  w  ith  the  it 
juicd  parts,  is  inanilestcd  by  the  disturbance  of  the  futiclionc 
dilUrent  organs  in  dificrent  eases;  the  difference  appeariajw 
depen  dciihei  on  predisposition,  or  on  some  unknown  state  of  ih 
nervous  system,  lienee  fever,  if  the  sanguiferous  system  s* 
disturbed;  vigilance  or  delirium,  if  the  nervous  system  is  chidj 
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ifft<!ied  ;  J'wl  convulsions  and  tetanus,  if  the  disorder  more  jki/- 
licuUrlv  alfecls  the  muscular  system.  When  the  ulTections  jusc 
fuuiiierated  arise  in  consequence  of  injuries  of  the  liiiib'i,  liiey 
are  produced,  Mr.  Ahernetlvy  lliinks,  by  iiritation  imparted  to  the 
brain,  \vl)ich,  by  a  kind  of  rertccted  operation,  occasions  a 
greater  disor<ler  of  some  organs  than  of  otliers,  and  thus  gives  a 
tbarucler  luid  rlcnominatitni  the  disease. 

It  has  been  long  known,  that  from  various  local  injuries,  the 
consequences  of  disease,  accidents,  or  surgical  o[)eraia»ns,  the 
stoinucb  has  appeared  to  be  tlie  part  principally  aliected.  lint 
the  subject,  in  Mr.  Abernetby’s  offmion,  lias  never  bc‘cn  exteii- 
dvelv  surveved,  nor  viewed  with  that  accuracy  of  observatiou 
uliitli  it  requires,  lie  lias  therefore  selected  two  cases,  to  sheur 
how  the  diitestive  organs  may  be  all’ectcd  from  local  disorder. 

lathe  first  of  lliesc,  wliieb  is  that  of  a  gentleman  who  under- 
iv(Mitan  upcraiion  for  the  return  of  an  adherent  omental  hernia, 
till' bowels  were  siq)posetl  to  have  been  emptied  by  twoevacuatioas 
fioiu  uianiiu  aiul  salts,  taken  on  the  morning  of  the  ()|)eratiofi ; 
his  diet  on  the  preceding  day  having  been  scanty,  and  entirely 
composed  of  tliiid  substances.  After  the  operation,,  in  whicli  a 
portion  of  the  oiiieiitum  was  cut  olf,  general  disorder  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  took  [dace,  and  the  stomach  became  particularly  af¬ 
fected,  being  distended,  uneasy  on  compression,  and  rejecting 
cv(MV  thing  that  was  swallowed.  The  sickness  abated  the  next 
dny  ;  but  the  stomach  recoiled  at  every  thing  that  was  oHVred  it. 
;\ii  ounce  of  salts  having  been  taken  and  retained,  but  witiiout 
clVcct,  and  no  slev'p  being  obtained  on  the  second  night,  the 
salts  were  repeated  with  senna.  This  also  proving  iiieirectual, 
a  grain  of  calomel  was  ^iventhat  night,  and  repeated  the  follow’- 
ing  rnoniiiig,  the  hialhnigof  food  still  eoiilinniiig.  The  third 
ui^lii  lieing  passed  as  ill  as  the  former  ones,  aperitive  pills  were 
adiuinisiered  on  the  following  day,  hut  without  any  evident  be- 
nehcial  eHcet,  and  the  [latient  again  [lassed  a  distressful  night. 
i>n  the  following  morning,  however,  he  felt  his  bowels  apparently 
filling,  and  a  juufuse  disebargt!  took'|)Iace  by  many  copious, 
fetid,  and  black  evacuations;  the  a[>pclitc  returned,  the  longue 
bt'caine  clean,  and  sound  sleep  was  restored,  'riiis  case,  iind 
niany  others  which  might  be  adduced,  demonstrate,  in  Mr.  A.’s 
upinion,  that  local  irritation  may  produce  a  great  disorder  of  the 
digestive  organs,  by  a  lellected  operation  through  the  medium 
ut  the  nervous  svstem. 

A  less  degree  of  irritation  is  supposed,  by  our  author,  to  pro¬ 
duce  sligluer  crtects  of  the  same  nature.  Such  lie  considers  the 
disorder  ol  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  that  diihculty  of  breath¬ 
ing  which  has  been  so  generally  remarked  in  the  last  stages  of 
i^anccT.  A  similar  state  of  the  cliyiopoietic  organs  is  observed  in 
the  advanced  stale  ofiuiubar  abscess,  compound  fiactures,  andeven 
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in  a  disease  of  so  little  seeming  importance  asn  small  ulcer  irj| 
fretful  s^Hte  :  but  the  cirruniHtam'e  of  this  kind,  of  most  commoi 
occurrence,  appears  to  Ik*  the  etfeet  on  the  health  of  children, » 
frequentlv  observed  (luring  the  progress  of  deiilitioii. 

After  se>me  useful  illustrative  remarks  in  the  symptoms  whid 
denote  disorder  of  the  digi'stive  organs,  Mr.  A.  in  trod  ne'e's  sent 
itppropriale  obsiTvaiions  on  the  several  changes  whk  h  the  at 
ment  underg<K*s  during  its  passage  through  the  stomach 
hojvels,  and  endeavours  to  shew  their  dependence  in^ihis! 
pf^sed  disorder. 

It  is  n  circumstance  however  highly  worthy  of  remark,  thatii 
many  fatal  <'ases  of  cancer,  lumbar  abscess,  and  other  great  locjl 
diseases,  in  which  the  digestive  organs  had  been  atlceled  intli 
precise  manner  deserib(  (l  by  our  author,  no  alteration  could  lit 
discovered  on  dissection,  in  the  structure  of  the  I'hylopoietic 
cera,  which  could  he  decidedly  pronounced  the  elVect  of  tk 
disease. 

The  f()llowi*ig  infcretiecs  Mr.  A.  thinks  may  be  fairly  (lra\p.| 
from  the  facts  already  staled. 
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'  1.  Sudden  nnd  violent  \oca\  irritation  will  produce  an  (*qually  suddc 
and  vehement  iirix'ction  of  the  digestive  organs.  2.  A  slighter  degreed 
continut'd  local  irritation  will  produce  a  less  violent  atfection  ;  the  ofi- 
nary  symptoms  of  which  are  recited  in  p.  18.  3.  This  atVeclion  is  ads* 

order  in  the  actions,  and  not  a  disease  in  the  structure  ot  the  atfectedd- 
gans  ;  although  it  may,  when  long  continued,  induce  evident  diseasd 
pp|)earances,  both  which  circumstances  are  proved  by  dissections.  4.1 
similar  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  (K'curs  without  local  irritation,  aii 
exists  as  an  idiopathic  disease;  in  which  case,  it  is  characterized  by  lx 
.same  symptoms.  5.  There  are  some  varieties  in  the  symptoms  of  th 
disorder,  both  when  it  is  sympatlretic  and  idiopathic.  I'hese  are  cn: 
merated  in  p.  4t).  b.  The  disorder  probably  consists  in  an  affcctioo 3 
all  the  digestive  organs  in  general,  though  in  particular  cases,  it  may  k 
more  nnnifest  in  some  of  those  organs,  than  in  others.  /.  That 
of  the  digestive  organs  fre(|uenily  atfects  the  nervous  system;  prowluds^p 
irritability  and  various  cons4*(jtient  aiVeclions.  This  is  proved  by  tbeet^^' 
lecti  of  blows  on  the  belly,  in  persons  previously  healthy  :  and  ihesar'  j 
consequences  arc  often  observed  trom  whatever  cause  the  disordered  '  i 
ginatrs.  At  the  same  time  weakness  must  be  produced  from  impfr;fd  >|  ’ 
digestion  ;  and  from  the  combination  of  these  causes,  viz.  weaknessia^  i 
irritation,  I  deduce  the  origin  of  many  loc'al  diseases,  and  the  aggravat^u  4 
of  all,  as  will  be  seen  in  the.  relation  of  the  cases.’  pp.  4y — 51.  W 


The  application  of  these  principles  to  those  eases  in  vviiich 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  appears  to  be  idiopatiiic,*!! 
ingenious  and  useful :  as  this  derangeutenl  may  frequently 
traced  to  causes  which  primarily  atleet  the  nervous  system :  si)d  ;  f* 
as  anxiety,  too  great  e.xerlion  of  the  Ixxlv  or  mind,  Vcc. 


Ttie  lolluvvuig  observations  are  truly  imj)oitant:  they 
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.confirmation  from  ihc  cases  which  occur  to  every  one  whose 
oraclicc  is  extensive,  and  must  therefore  be  of  tlie  highest  value 
r  10  the  less  experienced  practitioner. 

*  It  is  generally  admitted,  that  disorders  of  the  cbylopoictic  viscera  will 
'  affect  the  source  of  sensation,  and  consequently  the  whole  body  j  but  the 

raricty  of  diseases  which  may  result  from  this  cause,  has  not  been  duly 
weighed  and  reflected  on. 

•  It  may  produce  in  the  nervous  system  an  abolition  of  the  functions 
of  the  brain  j  or  a  state  of  excitation,  causing  delirium,  partial  nervous 

:  inactivity  and  insensibility,  or  the  opposite  state  of  irritation  and  pain.  It 
3  may  produce  in  the  muscular  systan,  weakness,  tremors,  and  palsy  j  or 
■■  the  contrary  affections  of  spasm  and  convulsions.  It  may  excite  fever  by 

I  disturbing  the  actions  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  and  cause  various  local 
d*'*  by  the  nervous  irritation,  which  it  produces  j  and  by  the  weak- 
which  is  consequent  on  nervous  disorder  or  imperfect  chylificatioo. 

Or  if  local  diseases  occur  in  a  constitution  deranged  in  the  manner  which 
have  described,  they  will  become  peculiar  in  their  nature  and  progress, 

.■^  md  difficult  of  cure.  Affections  of  all  tho«e  parts  which  have  a  conti-  * 
!?aity  of  surface  with  the  stomach ;  as  the  throat,  mouth,  lips,  skin,  eyes, 
and  ears,  may  be  originally  caused  or  aggravated  by  this  complaint.* 
pp.  59»  bo. 

The  metliod  of  treatment  recommended  by  Mr.  Abcrnctby  is 
Mmple,  and  apparently  well  founded. 

'  Believing  the  disordered  parts  to  be  in  a  state  of  weakness  and  of  ir¬ 
ritability,  my  object  has  been,  to  diminish  the  former  and  allay  the, latter. 
i^F-'  licving  also  that  the  secretions  into  the  stomach  *aiid  bowels,  uporvthe 
^  •  dthy  slate  of  which,  the  due  prrtbrmaoce  of  their  tunctions  dejicnds, 
in  consequence  of  such  disorder,  cither  deficient  in  quantity  or  de-  • 
^  raved  in  quality  j  1  have  endeavoured  to  excite,  by  means  of  medicine, 
a  more  copious  and  healthy  secretion.*  p.  fill. 

In  support  of  the  opinions  which  are  here  delivered,  several 
4^itt  rcsting  cases  arc  adduced,  whicli  lend  to  evince  the  ex¬ 
pensive  influence  of  disorder  in  the  digestive  organs.  From  these 
appears,  that  weakness  and  paralytic  affections  of  the  lower 
I  Jimbs,  mucli  resembling  tliose  morbid  afl’ections  resulting  from 
^liiseased  vertebra* ;  imbecility  and  wnstitig  of  the  muscles  m  one 
It  the  lower  extremities,  similar  to  the  effects  of  disease  of  the 
I  f‘'PP!tit;  wastings  of  one  of  the  upper  extremities,  in  children  ; 

,  distortions  of  the  limb,  from  a  predominance  of  the  action  of 
*  I  'nie  muscles  over  others,  frequently  depend  on  a  general  disor- 
of  lite  health,  in  w’hich  the  digestive  organs  are  usually 
1  >uch  affected,  and  are  coiisequentby  removed  l)y  due  attentioTi 
v  these  particular  circumstances,  lo  the  same  cause  Mr.  Abcr- 
tt  tby  rekrs  cases  wl.ich  he  has  seen  rescinbiihg  tic  doloiireux;. 

even  in  cases  of  tetanus,  he  supposes  that  the  local  injury 
!  *b  this  manner,  lead  to  the  production  of  tetanus,  at  a  lime 
»cn  ii,e  wound  is  no  iuiigcr  irritable. 
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of  the  breast,  and  of  other  parts,  and  many  diseases  of  ih^ 
lymphatic  sjlands,  such  as  are  Justly  ilenoininnted  scrofulous. 
Ainonii  the  disorders  of  parts  wliich  have  a  continuity  of  surface 
with  the  aliinentarv  canal,  and  which  oriirinat'e  in  this  cause,  are 
enumerated  irritations,  and  even  strictures  of  the  tvsoplnvj^ns ; 
diseases  of  the  nose,  ([)aiticularly  the  monstrous  noses  of  those 
who  indul2:e,  to  a  criminal  excess,  in  vinous  and  spirituous  li- 
cjuors)  enlarpjeinents  of  the  ala?  and  ozeena.  To  the  same  source 
are  referred  alfections  of  the  eyes,  particularly  of  the’  hcr[)etic 
kind,  and  various  disorders  of  the  rectum.  In  some  cases  wliere 
disease  began,  and  continued  in  the  abdominal  viscera,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  edects  which  were  produced  were  apoplexy  or  liemiplegia, 
in  other  cases  epilepsy  ;  and,  in  one  case,  a  disease  supposed  to 
have  been  hydrocephalus,  where  it  appeared  however  on  dissec¬ 
tion,  that  no  disease  had  existed  in  the  brain  ;  but  the  bowels 
were  in  a  state  of  iuHammatiou.  To  this  cause  also  Mr.  Abcr- 
iielhv  attributes  some  of  the  disordered  functions  of  the  heart  and 
luniks;  and,  as  an  instance  of  the  latter  effect,  relates  the  follow-* 
ing  interesting  case,  wliich  in  its  result  was  strictly  in  cotiformity 
with  vari»)us  pulmoiKiry  and  phthisical  disorders,  that  we  have 
had  occasion  to  notice  at  a  less  alarming  stage  of  the  eomplaint. 

*  A  servant  of  mine  told  me,  that  his  wife  was  dying  of  a  consumption, 
which  had  been  rapidly  incre:i!>ing  for  six  months,  and  had  baflled  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  relieve  it.  Thinking  that  1  could  procure  her  some  medical 
assistance  from  the  hospital,  I  went  to  see  her.  The  case,  however, 
seemed  past  hope.  She  was  extremely  emaciated;  her  pulse  beat  1  lO 
in  a  minute  ;  her  face  was  flushed ;  she  had  a  most  distressing  cough  ; 
and  spit  up  more  than  a  pint  of  mucus,  mixed  with  pus  and  streaked  with 
blood,  in  twenty- four  hours.  The  circumstance,  however,  which  most 
disturbed  her  was  a  continual  purging  of  black  aiul  offensive  matter.  Slic 
told  me  that  the  disorder  of  the  bow'els  was  the  first  disordet  ;  that  it  had 
preceded  the  pulmonary  afl'cclion,  and,  indeed,  that  it  was  an  habitual 
complaint.  I  tliouglit  it  unnecessary  to  trouble  my  medical  friends  in  so 
hopeless  a  case ;  and  ordered  some  pills,  containing  one  grain  of  opium,  to 
be  taken  in  such  quantity  as  was  necessary  to  stop  the  purging.  As  ‘♦he 
informed  me  that  the  disorder  began  in  tlie  bowi  Is,  I  added  to  each  pill 
halt  a  grain  of  calomel.  By  tliese  means  the  purging  was  so  mncli 
checked,  tliat  she  did  not  And  it  necessary  to  take  more  than  two  pills  in 
twenty-four  hours;  and  when  she  had  taken  twelve,  the  mercury,  very 
vinexpectcdly,  atfected  the  mouth.  From  tliat  period,  the  stools  l»ecam3 
ot  a  natural  colour  and  consistence  ;  the  cough  and  expectoration  ceased  ; 
and  she  was  soon  snflicienlly  recovered  to  go  into  the  country  ^  flora 
whence  she  leturncd  apparently  in  good  health.*  pp.  — JUb. 

M  e  are  eertninly  much  indchted  to  Mr.  Aherncthy  for  the 
publication  of  his  remarks  on  this  sidojoct.  But  wc  mu^t  suggest 
before  weeonclude,  that  although  our  own  observations  go  very 
indeed  towards  confirming  the  general  tendency  of  liis  opi¬ 
nions,  we  yet  ijee  reason  to  guard  against  a  probable  source  of 
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error.  The  anxiety  and  uneasiness  proceeding  iVoin  tedious  and 
painful  disea.>Cb,  such  as  i)ave  been  Iiere  particularized,  must  trb 
fjuenlly  occasion  a  furred  tongue,  and  a  dlsuidered  stale  of  tlx 
cligesiivc  org.uis.  d’he  remedies  chiefly  proposed  are  small  dosb 
(jf  UK  rcuiy,  w  ith  eccnproiic  bitter  medicines,  w  hich  are  very  likely 
to  remove  the  *!ise;ises  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ahernethy,  by  soineii 
conceivable  spec.m*  mo(h*  of  action,  as  in  the  cure  or  syphilis  liy 
inereiiij.  Now  siippo>nig  this,  fur  argument  sake,  to  occur  io 
some  of  eases,  me  secondary  atVeetion  of  the  stomach  would 
be  also  found  to  yield,  and  then  an  inference  directly  contrary 
to  that  of  Mr.  Ahernethy  might  he  drawn  :  it  might  be  said, that 
the  disorder  of  tlu?  digestive  or  gans,  w  hieh  is  tire  secondary  affec¬ 
tion,  w  as  removed  in  consequence  ot  curing  the  primary  disease  I 
of  the  eonstiuitlon,  instead  of  thisdiscasc  bt^ing  removed  byibe 
restoration  of  health  in  the  organs  of  digestion. 

'The  other  part  of  the  volume  will  be  founil  to  contain  somr 
new  and  important  observations,  oii  the  pAature  and  treatment  o( 
the  diseases  to  w  Inch  it  rclcrs. 

That  the  observations  contained  in  this  work  will  eonsideraWy 
promote  the  progress  of  the  healing  art,  l>^  jnesenling  most  use¬ 
ful  suggestions  to  the  practitioners  both  oi  medicine  and  surgery, 
we  are  fully  sati-»lie(l ;  wc  therefore  strongly  recommend  it  to  the 
attcntioti  of  those,  who  arc  anxious  to  perform  conscientiously 
the  arduous  and  im[)oi  tant  duties  of  their  profession. 


Art.  IX.  The  Miseries  of  Human  Life,  or  the  Groans  of '1  imothy  Testj 
and  Samuel  Sensitive  ;  with  a  few  Supplementary  Sighs,  by  Mrs. 
'IV-sty.  In  I'welve  Dialogues.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  301,  Price  8i 
Bua.cl.s.  Miller.  1800*. 

is  a  mysterious  delight  in  the  recollection  of  past  sot* 
tering;  itislelt  in  all  ages  and  nearly  by  all  individuals.  The 
sr)Ulier  reiiaees,  w  ith  transport,  his  perils  in  the  ‘  imminent  dead¬ 
ly  l>reach/  where  nothing  but  despair  of  life  bore  him  safely 
ihroiigli  the  jaws  of  dealii:  the  eye  of  the  mariner  hrighteoi 
wliile  he  tells  ot  tl»e  tempest  that  cast  iiiin  on  the  rock,  wltett 
bis  vessel  avid  his  eumpanioiis  all  perished :  the  captive,  and 
none  but  the  captive  escaped  from  Algiers,  revels  iu  the 
triumph  oi  looking  hack  on  the  sliore  of  the  enemy  lessening 
behind  him,  while  liie  dungeon,  the  chain,  and  the  scourge,  that 
made  slavery  i*i^  »p|)ortahle,  now  existing  only  in  idea,  render 
lil>erty  imue  iiiesiiinai/iy  ;  eeirms  to  him,  than  it  can  he  to  any 
who  have  not  learned  its  vali.e  by  its  loss.  VV  iili  these,  au<l  with 
ail  who  luiv«*  passed  througli  the  liood  and  the  turnace  ol  ad¬ 
versity,  the  cotiNciousiK-ss  of  j>resenl  safely,  and  the  reiros|>cclof 
tormer  peril,  iniuuaily  endear  the  enjovment  of  the  one,  and  die 
reuiemb»auce  of  the  oiiier.  I’Vw'  uien,  it  is  true,  have  eiicouu* 
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having  nothing  belter  to  do  than  to  torment  themselves, meet  by  ap, 
point mcnt  at  ct)nvcnicnt  places,  to  vent  their  spleen,  each  against 
his  own  personal  grievances,  in  sotne  parlieular  line  of  suffering, 
recollected  or  encountered  in  the  intervals.  But  as,  in  truth,  the 
imps  of  this  numerous  family  are  generally  of  ambiguous  birth 
the  offspring  (jf  unhappy  marriages  between  morbid  bodies  and 
hypochondriacal  minds,  many  of  these  '  miseries*  are  common 
to  both.  Even  with  those  that  are  not  so,  the  author  has  notal 
ways  been  cat eful  to  afflict  the  proper  victim:  we  have  often 
found  Mr.  Sensitive  poaching  on  Mr.  Testv's  manor  for  substaR> 
tial  troubles  (though  perha[)s  he  may  be  licenced  to  kill  game 
there,  as  the  mind  is  frerjiiently  toilnrcd  through  the  instm. 
ineiUaliiy  of  the  body,) — and  we  have  now  and  then  caught  Mr. 
Testy’s  stealing  a  senAnuntal  stake  from  Mr.  Sensitive’s  hedge  of 
thorns.  'The  conversations  of  these  unhappy  mortals  are  occa. 
sionally' enlivened  (we  think  impertinently  interrupted)  by  the 
salTu  s  of  Ned  Testy,  son  of  Timothy,  who,  in  his  punning  quota* 
lions,  converts  the  purest  Roman  into  the  most  liulicroiis  maca-%^: 
roni  gibberish.  We  do  not  condemn  this  sleight  of  tongue  allo-f . 
gelher,  but  in  onr  opinion,  the  character  of  Ned  is  not  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  plot,  for  be  has  not  a  mite  of  ^  misery’  of  his  own 
to  contribute  to  the  joint  stock,  and  most  of  bis  (piotations  mighty 
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have  ('ome  with  equal  grace,  from  the  lips  of  cither  bis  father  or. 
^Ir.  Sensitive ;  for  these  gentlemen,  amidst  all  their  wretched: | 
ness, are  both  ‘  merry  and  wise’  enough  to  tickle  Latin  into  Eng*' 
lish,  without  the  trouble  of  translation:  wc  shall  give  some 
rxainplcs  of  this  leger<lcmain  in  onr  extracts.  There  is  also  a ;  i 
*  groa'i’  fi'inn  'fVsiy’s  hahy  (not  v^ry  delicate),  p.  4f),  follovycd  by 
^  7V//  Si  hnol  Mist  lit  s  collected  by  his  son  'rom,  some  of  which 
me  vi  ry  happr/.  Mrs.  'I'esty  occasionally  mingles  a  ^  sigh’ with 
tlie  ^  groaiis’  of  her  husband  and  his  friend,  l^iegging  the  lady* 
pardoii.  we  could  have  dispensed  with  her  company  loo,  unl« 
siie  had  given  us  more  of  it  ;  for  her  lamentations  are  so  feWjand  j 
RO  insignificant,  that  one  '  groan’  of  her  husband’s  wo.iild 

‘  Waft  her  sighs  from  Indus  to  the  Pole.’ 

The  author  (perhaps  intentionally,)  has  neglected  a  fair  op-  , 

f'ortnniiy,  in  this  respect,  of  heightening  and  diversifying  the 
minour  of  his  scenes.  We  offer  Uie  following  extracts,  as  spe^  ^ 
cimens  both  of  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  the  author  ; 
ct>nMdering  them  as  either  the  best  or  the  worst  in  the  book. 

Eioin  Dialogue  ll.  ^liseries  in  the  Country. 

*  Groan  19*  (Testp.) 

*  Tn  your  evening  walk,  being  closely  followed,  for  a  quarter  of  an  boot; 
by  a  l.irge  hull-dt'g,  (without  his  master,)  w  ho  keeps  up  a  stifled  groyl. 
with  bis  muzzle  nuzzling  about  your  calf,  as  if  chasing  out  the  flcdii^ 
bile : — no  bludgeon.’ 
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^21.  Sensitive, 

*  While  you  nre  laughing  or  talking  wildly  to  yourself,  in  walking, 

^  .jUenly  seeing  a  person  steal  by  you,  who,  you  are  siue,  must  have  heard 

then,  in  an  agony  of  shame,  making  a  w  retched  attempt  to  smg, 
a>^ioc,  as  bhe  your  talk  as  possible,  in  hopes  of  making  your  hearer 
i  pf  hiiik  you  had  been  onhj  singing  all  the  while/ 

*  1 1  *  In  attempting  to  spring  carelessly,  with  the  help  of  one  hand,  over  a 

*  -i  ^fivf-lurrcd  gate,  by  way  of  shewing  your  activity  to  a  party  of  ladies  who 
a  behind  you,  (but  whom  you  affect  not  to  have  observed,)  blundering 

your  nose  on  the  other  side. 

2p.  (5.) 

‘  On  Christmas-cve  being  dunned  ,by  several  parlies  of  rural  ’  bar- 
.^Wians,  on  the  score  of  having  stunned  you,  by  screaming  and  bellow  ¬ 
ing  Christmas  carols  under  your  window.’  ‘  Testy,  O  yes,  1  know 

trieiu  j  pay  them  indeed !’ — • 

*  ■  . — sunt  et  mihl  cartnina,  me  quoque  diciint 
Pastores  vatem," — says  the  carollcr  : 

....  *  Sed  non  ego  credulus  illU,  (Virg.)  say  I.’ 

From  Dialogue  Ill.  Miseries  of  Gmiics,  Sports,  &c. 

3.  (1\) 

*  On  springing,  at  the  right  distance,  the  only  covey  you  have  seen,  at 
t’ae  end  of  a  long  day’s  fag — flash  in  the  pan  !* 

'  13-  TF.; 

*  Entering  into  the  figure  of  a  country  dance,  w'ith  so  much  spirit,  as  to 
force  your  leg  and  foot  through  the  muslin  drapery  of  your  fair  partner.’ 

From  Dialogue  iV,  Miseries  in  London. 

‘  5.  (T,) 

*  As  you  arc  hastening  down  the  Strand,  oti  a  matter  of  life  and  death, 
'•countering,  at  an  arch-w^ay,  the  head  of  the  first  of  tw’elve  or  fourteen 
rses,  who,  you  know,  must  successively  strain  up  with  an  overloaded 

pal-waggon,  before  you  can  ho|)e  to  stir  an  inch  farther, — unless  you 
refiT  bedevilling  your  white  stockings  and  clean  shoes,  by  scampering 
nd  crawling,  among  and  under  coaches,  scavengers’  carts,  Slc.  See.  in 
he  middle  of  the  street.’ 

‘  JO.  fs.) 

*  As  you  are  walking  with  your  charmer — meeting  a  drunken  sailor, 
ho,  as  he  staggers  by  you,  ejects  his  reserve  of  tobacco  against  the  lady’s 

Irapcry  ! — \ow  is  not  this  too  much,  sir  ?’ 

*  Xed  Test}/.  **  Yes,  that’s  exactly  w/iat  it  w,  and  thereforeyou  should 
cried  out  in  time 3  Ne  auin  nigh  miss.*' 

r  .  ‘ 

In  going  out  to  dinner,  (already  too  late)  having  your  carriage  de¬ 
lved  by  a  jam  of  coaches,  (  jnvi  jnmquc  magis  cunctatum  ! — ^irg.)  which 
hoak  ej)  rhe  whole  street,  and  allow  you  at  least  an  hour  more  than  you 
f«iaire,  to  sharpen  your  wits  for  table-talk.’ 

As  you  walk  forth,  Iresldy  and  sprucely  dressed,  receiving  in  fuU, 
fit  a ^harp  turning,  the  filthy  flirtings  of  a  well-turned  mop.’  —  Testy, 
‘  Jayeual  had  never  been  submitted  to  this  mode  of  irrigation,  when  he 
'  Xciiio  Tcpcnie  fuit  turni^^im^5.’ 
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From  Dialogue  VI.  Miseries  in  Travelling. 

2  {S.) 

*  The  long  time  hich  you  pass  in  one  of  what  are  called  the 
stages,  at  the  door  of  one  public- house  after  another,  while  the 
driver  stops  to  make  himself  drunker  and  drunker.’ 

'6.  (T.) 

'  On  packing  up  your  own  clothes  for  a  journey,  because  yourser 
is  a  f<iol — the  burning  fever  into  which  you  arc  thrown  by  finding 
after  all  your  standing,  stamping,  lying,  kneeling,  tugging  and  kickis* 
at  the.  lid  of  your  trunk,  it  peremptorily  refuses  to  approach  nearer 
half  a  yard  to  the  lock.’ 


'  In  riding,  after  having  dismounted  in  a  solitary  place,  being  refu«. 
by  vour  horse,  the  liberty  of  remounting  Iiim,  no  one  being  at  hand  tok^ 
his  head, ^so  that  after  many  hard,  but  inetTectual  struggles  withhii 
he  tinislics  the  dispute  by  a  parting  kick,  and  then  runs  away.’ 

44 .  (T-J 

*  On  arriving  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  fluigiiing  journey,  discovering  tW 
you  have  involuntarily  lightened  your  travelling  carriage,  by  leaving  (ij 
or  three  hundred  miles  behind  you,  the  box  of  letters,  papers,  accouii* 
books,  \:c.  which  constituted  the  sole  object  of  your  expedition.’ 

I'rom  Dialogue  V 1 1.  Miseries  of  Social  Life. 

2.  fT.J 

*  llriskly  stooping  to  pick  up  a  lady’s  fan,  at  the  same  moment  Tib 
two  other  gentlemen  arc  doing  the  same,  so  vinh'mg  a  cannon  withy 
head  against  both  theirs, —  and  this  without  being  the  happy  man  atls5t 

‘0.  (T.) 

*  Visiting  a  very  nice  hhhf^  who  lets  you  discover,  by  (he  ill-suppresi« 
convulsion  of  her  features  and  motions,  that  she  considers  your  shoes  t 
not  sullicienily  wiped  (though  you  have  passed  over  at  least  twenty  im*' 
— that  you  stand  too  near  to  a  darling  ja; — that  you  lean  ratlier  toon 
phnticalljf  against  the  back  of  your  chair, — that  you  are  in  danger 
wakitig  Shex'k,  by  speaking  in  too  high  a  key,  icc.  &c.  till  you  begin 
envy  tlic  situation  of  rcid  prisoners.* 

2d.  (S.) 

'  After  cxprrs.sing  to  a  person  your  sorrow  at  having  been  from  horo 
when  he  lately  (  ailed  niK)n  you,  incautiously  letting  out  some  circaiE' 
stawre  which  ct>mpl<  tely  disproves  your  nlili/ 

*  Testjf.  “  To(»  bad  indeed  !” — a  man  is  never  at  a  worse  nonplus  tb 
w  hen,  like  poor  Darius — ‘  cx|)csed  he  //V.v.’  Dr^d. 

broin  Dialoiiuc  \  III.  xMisciics  in  the  Librarv. 

r.  (T,)  '  . 

*  In  attempting,  at  a  strange  house,  to  take  down  a  large  book  fronii 
high,  crowded  shelf,  biinging  half  the  library  upon  voui  noac.’ 

21.  (T.) 

‘  Losing  thcjxjst,  and  this  wlicn  you  \voul»l  as  willingly  lose  yocrU 

I  roin  Dialogue  XL  M isorics  at  tin*  d  able. 

"  11.  (S.)  \ 

*  A  spinning  plate  \ — tlxrc  is  but  one,  and  you  always  have  it.’  . 
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‘  33.  (T.) 

«  ‘On  coming  down  late  to  a  hasty  breakfast, — finding  the  last  drop  of 
water  in  your  kettle  boiling  away,  the  to:ist  in  the  ashes,  and  die  cat  just 
finishing  the  cream.— 5t*n.v.  “  As  for  myself  between  the  mischief  to 
iny  nerves  if  1  do  drink  tea,  and  to  my  comfort  if  I  do  not, — ” 

*  XcdTcstif.  **  You  niay  say  with  Martial, 

**  Ncc  TEA-cum  possum  vivere,  nec  sine  tea.*’ 

From  Dialogue  X.  Miseries  Domestic,  vice. 

‘1.  (F.) 


‘  Getting  up  early  in  a  cold  gloomy  morning,  (quite  enough  already 
you’ll  wy,  but  that’s  not  half  of  it)— and  on  running  down  into  the  hreak- 
fast-room  for  warmth  and  comfort,  finding  chairs,  tables,  shovel,  jH)k<  r, 
tongs,  and  fender,  huddled  into  the  middle  of  the  room  ;  dust  flying  in- 
all  directions ;  carpet  tossed  backwards;  floor  newly  washed  ;  windows 
wide  open;  tx^es-wax,  brush,  and  rubber,  in  one  corner,  brooms,  mops, 
and  juails,  in  anotlicr,  and  a  dingy  drab  on  her  knees  iiefore  an  empty 
grate.’ 

It  will  be  perceived  from  these  extracts,  that  the  author  having 
once  opened  litis  vein  of  irony,  he  might  pursue  it  to  almost  any 
rxienl;  but  that  there  iniist  he  so  stroitg  a  family*  rcsemhiance  in 
all  his  jokes,  that  the  reader,  in  the  comv;:  of  perusal,  will  pro- 
i»al))v  Iki  wearied  with  the  unvarying  sameness  of  featnrt‘s  which 
ho  discovers  in  them  all.  This,  however,  is  a  defect  in  the  nature 
not  in  the  (‘xecution,  of  the  work  ;  ilie  anilior  has  heen  aware  of 
it,  and  |»io!»a!)ly  for  tiris  reason  introduced  the  character  (>f  Sttl 
Testy,  hill  c*vcn  Ins  humour  is  of  o//c  ki/id  onhjy  and  that,  though 
very  vldinsical,  lies  in  a  very  narrow  cemijrass.  In  the  last  scene 
of  tills  iragi-conJe  performance,  Mr.  T’csly  falls  into  an  apo¬ 
plectic  tit,  in  consecjucnec  of  being  hc^pattcrcd  from  head  to  toot 
with  mud,  hy  a  dasliing  erpiipage  passing  full  speed  on  a  dirty 
higli  road.  'I  bis  is  the  con^ummation  of  his  miseries,  and  before 
iioclrops  he  litters  a  *  groan’ so  long  and  terrible,  that  we  dare  not 
n  peat  it.  ^^'hile  ho  is  carried  off,  apparently  lifeless,  his  friend 
Snisiiive,  w  ith  as  muc  h  fidlow-feeling  as  could  be  expected  from 
an  animal  >o  excjiii^iielv  selfish,  drily  c.xclaims, 


'  Vitaque,  cum  gcodlu,  fugit  indignata  sub  umbras !’  Virg. 


- 
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At  that  moment,  ScMisilive’s  elder  brother  arrives,  aud  enters 
,4  ’i|»<)n  annrgumeui  with  him,  on  the  absurdity  of  his ‘‘ elfeiniiiate 
complaints,  artificial  sorrows,  and  ideal  mortifications,’’  w  hicli  he 
^  very  justly  eontrasts  with  the  real  calamities  of  life.  Seiusitivc  is 
^  tiut  sooverwlicliiicd  with  Testy’s  misfortune,  hut  that  he  eaii  mils- 
>  ter  suliicieiit  eourage  and  coolness  to  defend  himself  very  ingeni- 
.  I'Usly.  In  tile  eoiieiusiori,  however,  he  acktiow  ledges  liimself  van- 
j  qaisliod  ;  jiuj  instant  the  reader,  who,  during  this  long 

- 1 '»i\!iovri>y,  heen  agonized  in  suspcnce  for  the  iaic  ot  poor 
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'1  esiy,  i>  (Icli^litcfl  to  hear  liis  voice  aj^ain,  in  tlie  afljolnincvrooni  H 
‘  and  for  the  tirst  time  with  a  mute  upon  it/  1'he  elder  2SensitiT?H 
^hon  adviscsliin  brother  to  collect  ihegroanswhicli  he  and  InsfrienijH 
^'ad  uttered  on  various  occasions,  and  give  them  to  the  public B 
in  the  form  of  a  moral  jest  rook/  Till  we  arrived  atthescB 
‘  last  words’  in  the  volume,  it  itever entered  our  heads  that  wewetcB 
reading  a  moral  wovk;  but  we  will  not  quarrel  with  the  author  a:  B 
pai  tinix*.  we  believe  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  make  his  jestsaiB 
/ifirmltSH  ai  tin  v  could  be,  consistent  with  the  natural  levity  of  the  B 
tribe  ;  atid  to  his  credit  v.e  may  ailirm,  that  we  have  never  readiB 
work  so  abounding  in  wit  and  satirt',  which  was  so  free  frooiiheB 
audacious  impiety,  and  [pestilential  ohseeniiy,  that  too  ficquenilyB 
render  stich  productions  an  abomination.  It  is  true,  that  Mr.B 
’JVsty  sometimes  breaks  out  into  a  curse;  and  Sensitive  sf//r.savtB 
of  him,  that  he  was  such  a  swearer,  that  even  ‘  on  entering^B 
room  he  regularly  look  \\iv  oat liS  und  liisseat  together.’  Of  these, B 
however,  tlie  author  has  very  propeily  chosen  to  be  rather  the  of*  B 
ensi/i^j;  than  the  nronlin<^  angel,  ’fhe  style  of  this  volume  bS 
plavlul  and  elegant;  though  sometimes  when  the  writer  means  um 
ho  uncommonly  hrilliant,  his  language  grows  turgid,  and  hisho*^ 
becomes  stitT  and  extravagant,  rather  exciting  surprize  than^ 
mirth,  luoiie  in^tatice only  has  the  author  alluded  to  ihesacrdB 
M  ri[»tures,  and  then  be  has  done  it  with  the  most  solemn  andbe-S 
coming  reverence.  The  reader  will  find  the  passage,  in  pages p 
:^48  and  It  is  one  merit  of  this  truly  Scarronic  voliimf,p 

sprinkled  as  it  is  throughout  with  facetious  parodies  and  droli,^ 
vocations,  that  the  |>hrasco!ogy  of  scripture  has  not  been  pro-l^ 
ctjuisliiutcil  in  it  to  the  pinqioses  of  waiUonness.  p 

Gro.nn  Extraordinar)'.  (By  a  Reader).  ^ 

'  At  a  formal  visit,  in  a  large  parly  of  w’cll-drcsscd  ladies  and  gentle* 
men,  all  of  whom  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  ‘  The  Mheries  of  //k-  5 

man  Life,' — after  having  praised  them  to  the  skies,  and  awakened  j 
eessive  euriosiiy,  to  repeal  one  of  the  best  '  Groans’ of  Ti*r  .j 

mntl\y 'IVsty  or  Samuel  Sensitive,  when  your  memory  suddenly  fails,/  ] 
ninr  voice  breaks,  and  you  feel  as  if  a  bread-crumb  had  stuck  in  yo^  \-  .i 
wind-pipe:  (uiwutuit  anien>.) — the  company  being  too  well-bred  10  ;  ; 
laugh,  sit  silent,  and — pity  you.’  ,  - 

Groan  Supplemental.  (By  a  Hearer.)  .  ^ 

'  Your  curiosity  U'ing  thus  cxaspcratcil,  applying  to  your  bookseller  ftf  ;.  • 
b  '.If  a  dozen  of  the  ‘  Miseries,’  as  you  sail  tlie  next  day  for  the  East  In*; 
tlies ;  being  inform  'd,  that  the.  IkmiU  is  out  of  print,  that  not  a  copy 
be.  had  for  love  or  money,  but  that  a  new  edition  may  l)e  cx[x:ctcdw*‘ 
jfu'  tucks,  wlu  n  you  may  have  as  many  as  you  like  !  i, 

’I  he  public  no  <loubl  will  anxiously  irujuirc  for  the  *  author 
tur  Tiots  wc  believe,  him  to  he  Mr.  Ucicsford,  who  formerkt' 
joiMivlird  a  highly  ic^jicctaido,  but  lu'glcctcd;  iraaslatiou  ii(p 
\  ir  ’  il.  f 
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It  X.  Picture  of  Edlnlurgh,  containing  a  Illstorv  and  Description 
of  the  City,  with  a  particular  Account  ot  every  remarkable  object  in, 
or  Establishment  connected  with  the  Scottish  Metropolis,  illustrated 
vilh  a  Plan,  and  upwards  of  thirty  Kngravings  on  \Vt)od.  By  J. 
Stark.  Edinburgh,  Constable;  London,  Murray,  pp.  334.  ISmo. 
Price  6s. 

Mils  pocket  volume  comprizes  more  information,  at  a  mode¬ 
rate  price,  than  we  have  seeii  in  many  a  bulky  and  e.xpcn- 
ve  qiiario.  As  a  Present  State  of  the  city  which  it  pom  trays, 
pieiuie  is  (npially  intcre.sling  and  1‘avoiirable.  \Vith  the 
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isiurv  and  description  of  lidinhurgh,  its  antujuilies,  political 
Ivil  and  uuinieij)al  cstahlisliments,  is  combined,  an  account  of 
<  banks,  its  literary,  religions,  and  charitable  institutions;  the 
museiiienis  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  tiie  trade  of  the 
itv  and  ils  port;  the  natural  history  of  the  country  around  it; 
nd  dcscri|)tions  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  places,  objects, 
(sidenccs,  5ce.  in  its  viciuitv. 

As  the  map  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  this  volmne, 
ncludes  only  the  city,  a  second  ina[>,  marking  the  villas, 
illages,  See.  wlihin  the  distance  of  a  convenient  e.xcursion, 
uuld  have  heen  a  u>eful  awipanioti  to  this  picture;  and  if  u 
shewing  ihc  rieelivity  of  tlie  rock  on  whieli  the  city  is 
)iiili,  from  the  Castle  to  Holy  Rood  House,  were  added,  the 
(\liolc  woukl  give  strangers  an  idea  of  tiie  site,  far  more  correctly 
l:an  can  he  ejected  hy  description.  Tliese  we  leeommcnd  us 
i!i}Toven)ents;  liie  following  are  blamcabh?  omissions. 

W  e  find  no  description  of  the  draw-well  in  the  castle,  wdtich 
>  an  object  inleiestiiig  by  ils  dcplli,  (lO.i  yards)  and  by  the 
l>our  neccss.ny  to  sink  it  in  the  solid  rock  ;  nor  of  the  fire- 
eaeon  on  the  castle  batlcrv,  though  certainlv  remarkable  for  its 
nnsiruelion  and  use.  Very  lew  of  its  ancient  contemporaries 
f  .  temain  in  their  stations;  and  this,  we  |)resumc,  is  partly  in- 
flcLled  its  pr('>ervalion  to  the  l)la2ing  loyally  whieli  it  clis- 
u  ^  on  occasions  of  public  rejoicing,  in  the  account  of  the 
.  dish  Market,  no  notice  is  taken  of  premiums,  paid  yearly  under 
Alie  direction  of  the  magistracy,  to  those  who  have  imported 
greaiesl  (jiianiily  offish;  of  which  mtmoramla  are  kept 
’  v' ^he  Erst  arch  of  the  North  Bridge,  where  the  carts  are 
^cigiitiL  \  In'  lares  of  the  haekney-eoaehes,  of  the  short  stages, 

■  |tv\c.  are  oiniiied.  M’he  Wednesday  morning  market  for  poultry, 
.iri;s,  ^e.  held  where  the  cross  stood,  though  a  scene  both  amusing 
ii'l  interesring,  is  not  mentioned.  Of  the  wail  on  llic  eartlieii 
is  said  ;  and  yet  the  'ropographer  could  not  hut 
1  t  1^*'  "  '  answers  the  purpose  of  defence  from  the  force  of 

"ii'd,  t\hieh,  when  it  blows  from  some  points,  is  by  the  na- 
^ke  place  compressed  into  fury  ;  a  fury  severely  felt  ou 
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the  Castle  Hill,  wlicro  it  once  blow  over  the  rock,  a  scrjcantii  ^i 
his  ^uard,  coiibisliui;  ol*  twelve  loeii.  V  |/*« 

Tliib  volume  inii*ht  also  have  eensmed  witli  due  severitv,  ih;^  ^  1 
intolera!)le  I>1<  lm^!lcs  I41  this  citv,  the  L4uekenhot»iiis,  8:c.  lu;;, 
ni;;h  Street;  tlie  Poriieo  of  St.  Amiivw’s  (hmreh,  which 
siraddlite^  over  the  loot-way,  ruins  the  elleet  of  one  of  the  tlife; 
streets  ill  l•lulO|)(•;  the  C'lisloin  lloiisi',  placed  so  luetdselv  /  t**!' 
pas  toi'losf  a  ri<t(i  of  .streets  at  half  its  length,  which  oilicf£y%4  1; 
would  e.vteud  not  l(‘.5;s  than  n  mile:  ^Ce.  f 

The  mo.st  prohahle  derivation  of  the  name  Edinburgh^  isfr^  iici 
KdKiiuiburi'h,  as  Simeon  of  Durham,  in  the  inidfllc  of 4;  jitc 
eiglihi  century,  called  this  town:  wliich  David  I.  in  p;*us,  dft  _ 
crihing  it  a.s  his  royal  hoiough,  softens  into  T 

whence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  Noithmnhrian  prince 
fminded  llsis  city  during  his  possession  of  this  part  of  Scoila-i,  J 
riie  proti’ciion  aiford* d  iiy  its  castle  drew  many  settlers  a rous-i  .^.  , 
it,  and  :il>«>ut  14 \sh(‘ii  pariiaments  were  ludd  regular  lil  ; 
i!dlnl)urgh  \\;w  eim  id'*i\‘d  as  the  capital  of  the  kintrdoin,  J 
experienced  many  vicissitudes  dining  the  contests  between  Ei’h^^lc 
land  and  Scotland:  was  more  tluin  oiut  taken  and  burnt; 
was  rebuilt  with  diligence  and  perscvmatice.  An  intercstingf^Jf 
riofi  of  its  liislory,  is  that,  when  the  ranconr  of  religions 
im{)ei!ed  the  inluihitants  to  deeds  at  which  their  liberal 
descendants  must  hlnsii.  d'h(‘  same  spirit  might  indeed 
been  instanced,  had  our  author  thouglit  propi'r,  in  the  nicu3or>SE  . 
hlc  riotr»  in  ITr'O,  occasiom'd  by  ilic  Lull  for  tolerating  Uoiiui^R 
ikiliiolics ;  hut  perhaps  he  rather  wislnd  to  banish  such  seen; Jfe 
from  the  rceolh-ciion  of  tho.sc,  wlu)  have  since  beheld  an  fl/kSp 
erected  for  the  servir*.*  of  ixpatnaled  strangers,  with  the 
eomp4>sine  as  the  varitm."  mci.s  of  ihotestanls  maintain 
\VHi(i  eaeli  other.  fe. 

riie  late  o^’  the  unfortunate  Captain  Pjuteons  in  17.46 
<'iicnmst:iiitially  ;  hut  it  never  scorns  to  have  .reached  tl\crarir^^ 
this  writer  ( p.  4i).)  that  the  per.^on  who  was  most  deeply  coo-fc: 
corned  in  that  outrage  against  government,  was  afterwards 
cTnineni  jivinicr  in  London;  who,  when  eharged  among  his  cor-:|^^ 
vivial  associates  with  tin'  fact,  would  sometimes  admit,  thr»tif!»fS 
riui  not  actually  cxi'cnte  that  iinfoiUmate  oliiccr,  yet  he  ® 
far  the  rope  K'hich  hangtd  him! 

’I’lic  Ifuii  reputation  of  the  r.dinbnrgli  School  of  Mediciw,-  ^ 
induces  i;.s  to  select  the  history  of  an  iicslituiion,  to  which 
indebted  for  its  jneseni  fame. 

‘  Prior  to  ilic  coininencemrra  of  the  eighteenth  cciUur}'.  which  funs  j 
a  striking  icra  in  the  history  of  medicine  in  this  lountrv,  cver\' 
connected  with  llic  hc.ilnig  art  was  wretched  in  the.  extreme.  Barbed  V 
ami  surgeon':,  .is  In  otlicr  places,  wcrri  accounted  one  profe.‘:sion,  andl? 
the  law  s  of  ilicir  incorporation,  llic  saa'c  body  of  men ‘who  pcrfarcf^  ^ 
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-  ical  opcmtions,  hat!  alone  the  sole  right  to  shave  beards  and  sell 
i  [uiiisky)  in  ihc  “  guJe  tov.n/’  Kmpirics,  at  the  same  time, 

th  i^rhap®  mneh  knowledge  of  the  science,  and  coniparaihely  aa 
Vut  h  suevess  as  their  successors  of  llie  present  day,  prescribed  medicine 
inj  cave  advice;  while  what  were  called  the  regular  practitioners,  from 
*ir  w:Uitot  proper  means  of  medical  knowledge,  adiulnisicrcd  to  their 
1  rirnts  as  chance  or  a  confined  experience  directed. 

i  pIjp  qualiticaiious  required  for  those  w'ho  practised  as  surgeons  in 
Edinburgh  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixux.nth  century,  were,  that  they 
[‘(ooidbe  able  to  *  wryte  and  reid;’  td  kiiaw  anatomic,  nature  and  roin- 
iieiivuin  ot  evciie  ineiuher  of  humanis  b<xlie,  and  likewayes  to  kuaw  all 
SevaMiis  of  the  samvn,  liiat  he  may  niak  liewboihomca  in  dew  tyme,’ 
widi  a  complete  knowledge  of  shaving  U  urds  and  cutting  of 


‘  The  Royal  College  of  Pliv*^icians  was  InslUuted  by  a  charter,  dated 
liK*  2oili  of  N'o'ciiiber,  IdSl,  which  was  continued  by  parliament  on 
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!ic  idih  of  June  iob5.  Among  tlie  original  members  were  the  ctIc- 
iritcd  Dr.  Arcliibald  Pitcairnc,  Iiis  fatlicr-in-law’  Sir  Archibald  Steveu- 
^>n,  and  Sir  Robert  Sibbald. 

I  Dr.  Fitcairnc  was  anxious  to  establish  a  medical  .school  at  Edinburgh. 
|!c  hiiiisclf  had  Inen  educated  at  Paris,  and  tilled  for  some  time  the  me- 
ical  chair  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  at  wliich  1^‘riod  the  celebrated 
’  rli  iave  became  his  pupil.  Returning  to  Edinburgh  in  lOyJ,  well 
Nilled  in  his  art  as  it  was  then  practised  on  the  Continent,  lie  married 
ir.i  settled  in  tlie  city  as  a  physician.  1'hough  he  never  gave  public 
<  turcs  on  any  branch  of  mcilicine,  yet  something  of  this  kind  seems  to 
.VC  b<en  at  one  period  in  liis  contemplation.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Robert 
r.iy  of  ].ondon,  dated  October  Id,  io<>L  lu  w  rites,  tliat  he  was  very 
i')'  in  seeking  a  liberty  from  the  luwn-coiincil  of  Kdinbiirgh  to  opiui 
bodies  of  those  poor  persons  who  die  in  Paul's  irttrk,  »and  have 
; .  i;c  to  own  them.  On  tiie  loth  of  October  1.^94,  the  town-council 
•"!;plic*d  with  the  request  of  Fitcairnc,  and  by  tliis  paved  the  way  for 
il.c  establishimin  of  a  school  of  medicine  in  Edinburgh. 

‘  Long  before  this  time,  however,  the  barl>er'Surgeous  had  been  granted 
lit’ same  favour  w  hich  Pitcairne  now  received.  In  their  petition  to  the 
!ii t<isiraics  1305,  at  the  time  of  their  erection  Into  a  corporation,  they 
jUcst  ‘  that  w’e  may  have  anis  in  ihezcir  ane  condampiiit  man  eftcr  he 
id,  to  inak  anatemea  of,  quhair  tlirow  we  may  haif  experience  ilk  anc 
io  instruct  uiheris,  and  w'e  sail  do  suffrage  for  the  soulc.’  This  petition 
w  granted;  but  by  Pitcairne’s  being  under  the  necessity  of  again 
iking  an  application,  seems  to  have  been  little  or  not  at  all  acted  upon, 
the  case  of  *  condampnit  men' oexTurring  so  seldom,  as  to  make  the 
r.vilrgr  of  little  use  to  the  practitioner.*  p.  200 — 203. 

‘  In  the  course  of  twenty  years,  (viz.  from  1/68  to  1/88),  the  num- 
rot  MuJcnls  ill  the  Lniiversity  had  increa.scd  from  about  1000  to 
rly  20U0.  From  the  following  statement  of  those  w  Iio  studied  mc- 
>‘<.inc,  an  idea  may  be  tormed  of  its  progress  in  other  departments. 

From  1/  20  to  . r2,bt>0 

- i;90  to  IbOO, .  3,130 
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The  oeiles  Icttrc'',  till  within  the  last  hftv  years,  had  litt 
boast  ot  in  ^Scotland;  iiDt  that  oiniiicntly  learned  (rharacters 
wholly  wanting;  or  that  we  can  lorget  our  obligations  to  the’: 
vcnior  of  logarithms,  and  to  other  Seottisli  liierati;  vft 
latter  partof  tlic  last  century  uiult>ui)iedly  eclipsed  in  literarr 
putation  the  li:>tri*  ol  any  previous  period.  As  to  the  aits,* 

'  In  the  reign  of  James  VI.  paintings  seem  to  have  been  so  muld 
that  they  were  even  in  coiTunon  use  as  domestic  decorations  among 
citizens  of  hdluburgh.  'Ihis  is  eviclcul  from  a  singular  circunii': 
which  happtijrd  in  Edinburgh  in  Itiui.  One  Archibald  Cornell, 
seized  or  aisualiied  &oine  goods  and  chattels,  lor  the  payment  of  a 
took  away,  among  other  things,  the  pictures  of  the  king  and  qr 
*  and  (juhcii  he  came  to  the  cross  to  comprise  the  same,  he  hungp 
lip  upon  twa  naihs  on  the  .same  gallows  tt)  be  comprysit ;  and  yaife 
icnc,  word  zead  to  the  king  and  quiciie ;  qriinone  he  was  apprebf 
and  hangit*.’  'Ihc  first  Scottish  painter  of  any  note  was  George  J 
souc,  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  who  was  born  in  1586.  P.  'ib5,266. 

‘  An  unsurccvstiil  attempt  was  made  about  the  year  1780,  by  sockI 
the  Seottisli  an ist.s.  after  their  return  from  improving  themselves 
Continent,  to  (-siablish  an  academy  of  the  line  arts  at  Edinburgh.  p.:*t 

’I’hc  following-  arc  the  comditiitional  autlioritios  of  llie  Kirs|., 
Scotland  :  t!ii>  city  is  I  he  metropolis  of  ilicir  ptUver.  ^ 

'  'Ihe  Cn  ucral  yLsrnilli^  is  the  highest  cccle.siastical  court  in  Scot’.r  d 
and  may,  wiihout  impropriety,  be  termed  the  Kcclesiast leal  ParliamcDL  * 
con.sisis  ot  commissioners,  sonic  of  whom  are  laymen,- under  tlicn^l! 
of  ruling  elders,  from  presbyteries,  royal  boroughs,  and  iuiivervi|J 
I’he  king  presides  by  his  commissioner  (who  is  generally  a  noblenu 
high  rank)  in  ilie  a.sscmbly,  which  meets  in  Edinburgh  once  a  )5| 
A  moderator  i.s  chosen  from  their  own  number,  who  presides  andrrj 
late s  the  proceedings.  'I'o  this  court  lie  appeals  from  the  other  eccl&. 
lical  couri>,  and  their  deei?,ion  is  tiual.  Vrov;ncial  Synods  are  wc 
.nuihority  ;  they  arc  composed  of  a  number  of  the  adjacent  presbytei 
over  which  they  have  a  power.  Prcslyierics  are  composed  of  a  num 
of  contiguous  parishes  j  they  inspect  into  the  behaviour  of  (he  mini 
and  elders  of  their  respective  bounds,  ordain  pastors,  examine  and 
ceiisc  schoolmasters,  A'c.  ^Phe  lowest  church  court,  the  Kirk-Sc 
is  composed  of  the  minister  and  elders  of  every  parisii ;  and  these!? 
the  siHKrinteiulincc  of  the  poor,  visit  the  sick,  and  assist  the  minisls 
llie  otlier  duties  of  his  otiice. 

‘  'rhe  regular  e.slabli^hcd  clergy  of  Edluburgli  arc  twentv*foiir. 
mimbcr  of  parishes  into  whicli  the  city  is  divided,  and  of  which 
are  the  pastors,  are  lourieeu,  including  the  sui)urb  of  Canongate 
fiutiil)crl*s  aiul  Leith  :  Px  sides  tlie^so,  there  are  under  the  oontroul  ot 
established  (  hurch  tive  chafn-ts  o/’eaw*.  IL-longing  to  the  Scottish  I' 
cop.d  Church  .ne  three  jiLices  of  \v(;rshi[i  iii  Edinburgh,  and  oot 
Leiih.  7'ho<if'  belonging  io  the  liid’erc  at  dissenteis  from  the  estab.> 
church,  and  oilier  seeiaiies,  arc  numerous.  The  total  number  forii 
wor.diip  is  fi  rty  tour.’  p.  'iSCi. 
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Theatrical  exhibitions  have  been  alternately  patronized  and 
proscribed  in  Edinburgh :  tliey  were  opposed  by  the  clergy,  as  welt 
priests  and  monks,  who  felt  their  satire  anciently,  as  by  those  of 
the  present  eslablisliiiient,  whicli  emitted  an  exhortation,  levelled 
aeainsl  all  who  frequented  the  Temple  of  the  Father  of  Lies: 
and  which  ‘  prosecuted  the  Servants  of  Satan  ut  their  own  ex- 
ptiicr;  in  \7o7-  'We  find  also,  that, 

‘Tbe  General  Assembly  of  the  Church,  met  in  1^57,  made  a  decla- 
rator\'  act,  in  which  they  enjoined  all  presbyteries,  ‘  to  take  care  that 
nunc  of  the  ministers  of  this  church  do  upon  any  occasion  attend  the 
theatre.’  As  this  was  the  first  act  of  the  Assembly  against  the  stage,  it 
was  little  regarded,  and  the  clergy,  as  they  had  formerly  done,  conti¬ 
nued  still  to  attend  the  theatre  occcasioiially.  Nay  so  remarkable  was 
the  change  which  afterwards  took  place,  that  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Gmeral  Assembly  in  the  year  1781,  w’hen  the  great  actress  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  tirst  appeared  in  Edinburgh,  that  ecclesiastical  court  was  necessi¬ 
tated  to  tix  all  its  important  business  for  the  alternate  days  on  which  she 
did  not  perform,  as  all  the  younger  members,  clergy  as  well  as  laity, 
took  their  places  in  the  theatre  on  those  days  by  three  in  the  afternoon* 
p.  354. 

^\  hat  would  John  Knox  have  said  to  this  modern  improve¬ 
ment  of  manners!  this  takinir  of  places  in  the  tlieatic,  three 
hours  before  the  perlormances  began  I  and  in  direct  opposition, 
also,  to  exhortations,  emissions,  and  declaratory  acts  of  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  court! 

The  music  of  Scotland  is  well  known  to  be  peculiar  as  to 
style,  and  pleasing  as  to  effect;  whether  it  be  truly  ancient  and 
national,  as  some  say,  or,  as  others  affirm,  was  introduced  by  the 
iinfoi lunate  Itizzio ;  or  about  the  time  of  the  Ucstoration,  are 
(lebateab/c  questions,  and  as  such  vve  pass  them ;  Jnii  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  leads  us  to  consider  the  instruments  whicli  were 
formerly  em[)loycd,  as  being  very  differ^mt  from  those  which  de¬ 
light  a  modern  audience. 

'  Of  the  eight  shepherds  mentioned  in  the  '  Complain  of  Scotland,* 
published  at’ St.  Andrew’s  in  1548,  *  the  fyrst  hed  aiic  drone  lug-pipe, 
the  nyxt  lied  ane  pipe  wade  of  ane  ileddir  and  of  one  reid,  tlic  third 
plsyit  on  ane  trump,  the  feyrd  on  ane  I'orne  pype^  tlie  fyft  playit  on  ane 
pype  viald  of  ane  gait  home,  the  sc.xt  playt  on  ane  recordar,  the  scuint 
plait  on  aiie  fiddill,  and  the  last  plait  on  ane  fjuhissiL*  p.  3t)l,  302. 

The  general  manners  of  the  place  are  thus  described: 

‘  The  luxury  of  the  table,  and  the  late  hours  of  dinner  and  amnsr- 
have  much  incrc;v<d  sin  :e  1783.  By  the  more  opulent  trades¬ 
man  and  nierchams,  business  is  little  attended  to  in  the  afternoon ;  and 
the  variety  of  delicacies  at  their  tables  is  perhaps  equal  to  what  the  first 
cifLlcs  had  in  1703.  I'fic  company  of  the  ladies  is  also,  as  in  1783, 
much  neglected,  and  the  bottle  is  preferred  to  the  amusemenu  of  the 
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*  Visiting  and  catechising  their  parisliioners  is  by  the  clergy  at  tlj 
time  (IbOj)  almost  entirely  given  up,  excepting  among  the  disstj. 
fers  ;  and  these  i(x)  do  ixjt  otKcially  visit  so  often  as  formerly.  Pcopka 
fashion  do  not  frequent  the  church  so  often  as  a  few  years  ago;  and^ 
number  of  tincs^  tor  natural  children  has  not  decreased  in  the  haudii 
the  prcMM  k,  I  k-trea^urcr.  The  number  of  prostitutes,  which,  accc4 
ing  ti)  Mr.  Creech,  increased  more  than  a  hundred  fold  in  the  short  spag 
of  twenty  years,  (from  to  has  not  increased  in  the  san* 

ratio  since  the  latter  ot  these  jjerioils,  though  llicir  number  has  uotpe-j 
haps  mudi  diminished. 

Edinburgh  otVers  an  exceilent  opportunity  for  a  pliilosophid 
hisloiy  of  a  city,  audits  po[)ulaiion,  CAinsideretl  as  [)ari  of  its 
history  of  man.  Its  increase,  if  nut  its  foundation,  is  wiihi 
the  period  ot*  record;  we  havr?  authentic  aeeounts  of  the  mau- 
tiers  of  its  citizens,  in  var.oiiN  ages,  anti  it  has  long  been  iliesfi 
of ‘•ovenunent,  of  learning;,  and  of  eoiinncree.  It  offers  tUr?. 
fore  to  the  philosopliie  mind  almost  every  requisite  for  dij^'fis 
sing  those  interesting  intpiiiits  whether  rcfintMiients  in  societr 
promote  or  diminish  happiness,  or  whether  its  amount  re¬ 
mains  nearly  the  same,  varying  only  in  appearance  liy  the 
huhstitution  of  one  vice  or  folly  for  anoliier;  questions,  per¬ 
haps,  which  no  man  (*an  solve  satisfaetorily  to  otliers,  bo* 
w  hich  many  w  ill  confidently  decide  for  thernseives.  ^  el  wliert 
the  truths  of  chrisiianiiy  arc  professed  by  the  bulk  of  the  cos- 
immily,  and  sincerely  received  hy  many  of  its  members,  te 
cannot  thiiihl  that  its  moral  slate,  and  consequently  its  place ‘e 
the  scale  of  comparative  hap[)iness,  arc  considerably  siijierii^ 
to  iho-^e  of  imehi i>lianiyed  l>arl)arians.  I'Acn  where  the 
is  negleeivd,  as  to  ii>  divine  autluuliy,  it  so  tmicli  extends  an^ 
con  eels  our  views  of  moral  obligation,  that  it  niaterialk 
strengthens  the.  exertions  of  jndieioiis  govi  rnmeiits  in  regulaiio; 
the  cxienud  manners  of  society.  \V  e  have  the  pleasure  tosaj 
c)f  the  city  of  I'.dinhm i|h,  that  its  public  morals  arc  greatly irs* 
p«'iior  to  tli(»e  of  many  ether  cities  of  (  cpial  population,  and  a:] 
t.  ust  that  we  do  not  i  i  r  in  attribiulng  tliis  circumstance  to  lb 
large  propoition  of  citizens,  who  possess  that  personal  virlfe 
w  inch  is  essentially  important  to  themselves,  and  extensively 
neficial  to  their  connections. 

W  e  dismiss  ihi?.  volume  hv  commending  the  general  desenp 
titm  givi  n  of  the  city,  the  gradual  enlargement  of  w  hich,  loii^ 
present  extent,  is  well  narraleil;  and  the  proposed  additiousoi 
the  north  are  correctly  deliueated  anti  explained.  We  an 
pleased  also,  with  the  SKCtehes  of  the  huiltlings,  rs  well  ancie^ 
as  modern,  though  we  do  not  mean  to  denv,  that  we  shoii!^ 
have  j)reforred  superior  execution,  if  the  price  of  the 
Would  have  jtermilted. 

*  'llii^  coiimuuadon  uauall)  produced  about  bOul.  per  annum. 
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PT  is  said  of  Herodotus,  that  he  not  only  wrote  a  life  of  Homer, 
hut  imitated  his  manner.*  How  happy  liud  the  biographer  of 
Sallust  copied  his  brevity.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems,  like  Pv- 
iia-^oras,  to  remember  a  previous  existence  atnong  the  nymph!i 
t  Kinalhea,  who,  the  classical  reader  will  recollect,  were  infected 
itli  a  strange  trarnititas^  studiintique  imtmuc  Ivqmudi,  To  use 
is  ow  n  words,  on  another  occasion,  ^  he  presents  to  the  reader, 
ailier  a  history  of  Uonian  aflairs,  than  the  biography  of  a  single 
iidividual,  who  is  thereby  lost  and  overshadowed,  amidst  a  crowd 
fp<  rsons  and  events  brought  forward  to  the  view .’  We  find  too, 
ri  this  bulky  work,  a  large  creature,  of  the  viviparous  kind,  bring- 
iigwith  it  a  numerous  offspring  of  lives,  among  which  are  those 
‘  Le  Clere ;  of  Xenoplion ;  of  Marcus  Marcellas ;  of  Marcus 
ntonius;  of  Marcus  Porcius  Cato;  of  Varro;  of  Marcus  iEmi- 
usScaurus,  both  father  and  son,  of  Marcus  Calpurnius  Bibu- 
!.s;  of  liucius  Domitius;  of  L.  Carbo;  of  L.  Domitius  iKuo* 
);irbus,tind  Livius  Drusus ;  and  of  Caesar  and  Pon)|)ey,  strange- 
It  overgrow  II,  and  out  of  proportion.  These  unnecessary  run  lu- 
ives  are  swelled  out  to  an  intolerable  extent  by  quotations, 
iiid  translations  of  those  quotations,  and  quotations  of  these 
iranslations,  beyond  all  patience,  without  mercy  and  without  end. 
[)iie  octavo  volume  might  have  contained  Catiline  and  Jugurtha, 
itb  all  that  is  tssentiaUi/  valuable  or  necessary  in  the  notes  ;  and 
lad  tills  plan  been  [)referred,  many  errors,  much  inisrepresenta- 
ion,  an  infinitude  of  discussion  foreign  to  the  subject,  and  even- 
)inc  plagiarism  w  ould  probably  have  been  omitted.  Whoever 
•niparcs  tluj  following  extract  from  Clarke’s  Progress  of  inari- 
l.ine  Discovery,  with  tlie  note  in  vol.  i.  p.  413,  of  this  work  before 
is  will  perceive  a  resemblance  whicli  cannot  be  accidental :  not 
[nly  the  train  of  iliuugbt,  and  tlie  particular  ideas,  but  some  of 
lic  phraseology  being  exactly  similar. 

‘  In  the  conquest  of  Carthage,  historians  have  only  beheld  the  subju- 
Jtion  of  a  mighty  republic,  overwhelmed  by  its  own  factions,  and  by 
i<*arms  of  Rome.  Whereas,  in  truth,  the  destruction  of  the  metropolis 
Africa,  atfected  the  whole  system  of  civilized  life  throughout  the 
The  triumph  of  Rome  was  the  triumph  of  the  sword,  over  the 
bciTjticeni  reign  of  commercial  power.  When  Cartilage  fell,  the 
|jval  and  mercantile  character  was  buried  amidst  its  ruins ;  and  the  mi- 
mariners  of  Rome  came  forward  to  subjugate  and  delude  mankind. 
“  hat  a  field  for  reflection  is  here  opened  to  the  historian  !  Had  Carthage 
t'umphcd,  and  the  Roman  power  been  subdued,  how  greatly  would 

life  of  Homer,  however,  attributed  to  Herodotus,  is,  in  all  pro- 
.  ^‘fity,  spurious ;  because  its  chronology  resiiecting  Homer  and  Hcwod, 
•  ttscntiaily  difl'erent  from  tlut  in  the  Kutcrjie  of  f  lerodotui,  • 
i  '  li.  o  T 
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the  progrrssof  maritime  scirncf  have  betM  advanced  :  whilst  theviin^ 
nations  ot  the  globe,  united  hy  the  golden  chain  of  commerce,  might ||^ 
cultivated  the  arts  of  |M*ace,  and  respected  the  influence  of  the  trklti^ 
The  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  of  America,  would Ij^ 
atforded  at  an  earlier  period  an  ample  scope  for  the  genius  of  9^ 
c'ommerce,  whose  resources  and  influence,  increased  by  \hc  lapse  of  a|a 
would  thus  not  only  have  ameliorated  tlie  condition  of  mankind, || 
would  albohavc  prevented  the  mono|H>ly  of  power,  and  the  long  nigbi 
sluntber.  The  scenes  which  mark  the  estahlishinenl  and  decline  of  ^ 
Homan  empire,  could  not  have  disgraced  the  page  of  history,  nor  woa 
tlic  actions  of  Caligula  have  iusiiltcd  the  dignity  of  human  nature/ 

•  Jioic  loiijT  shall  zee  eontimie  malxhiyr  hooks,  as  an  ajHithem 
viokis  medii'iiu’s,  bi/  pouring  out  (tj  one  phial  into  another  I* 

In  the  note  on  \ppiiis,(vol. i.  p.  w(*  are  surprized  to  k 
T)r.  S.  iranslniing  ‘  lomcntani  ant  nit  ruin*  soap  or  nitre.  Hi 
•urely  could  not  fail  to  know,  that  the  Hebrew  and  iv 
(iroek  and  the  latlin  nilruin,  were  a  very  dilVerent  thi:^ 

from  the  Cn^lisli  nine.  How  tliis  variation  of  meaning  arw 
we  do  nor  stay  tt>  iinjuire ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  nitre  of  Soi. 
iiion  ami  Jeremiah,  Dioseoridcs  and  Pliny,  was  an  ahsterger; 
»  hiehours  is  not.  The  modern  nitre,  Dr.  S.  well  knows,  is; 
neutral  sail,  the  nitrate  of  potash  ;  the  ancient,  we  cannot  doui' 
Was  the  soda,  or  fossil  alkali,  the  wr/fro/i  which  is  found  abii> 
dantly  in  I'gypt,  Scc.  at  this  day,  and  fs  called  by  this  name. 

AV'ith  lesfieet  to  the  origin  of  the  Latin  language,  we  canw 
fully  a^ree  with  Dr.  Sieuart.  'riiough  the  Latins  have  adopii 
many  things  from  the  (Jreek  ;  as  in  particular  the  iLolic  digat 
ina,  whence  avis  from  oit,  liauni  from  olf'x,  ^cc. ;  and  the  jtou 
€>r  Maecdonic  noininathe  cast,  as  pocta  and  comets  tns 
•nbitrtif  and  ;  though  both  IMiny  and  Tacitus  say,  ll< 

amient  letters  were  very  similar  in  the  two  hmgua^es;  lai 
though  Div)r,\>iu8  Haliearnassensis  deduces  formally  the  La:; 
nation  lirsi  from  (luiotvus  and  his  colony ;  then  from  the  Pela?: 
atui  their  c:olony,  from  Kvaiidcr,  from  Hercules,  and,  lastly, froa 

iP.neas  ; -  yet,  among  other  reasons,  because  the  Latin 

x\\c  artii'le  which  the  Cireek  has;  wants  the  r/wa/  number;  ands 
•o  very  diverse  in  other  respects  from  the  Greek  ;  and  isvas’ 
inicrior  to  it  in  the  slriieture  of  the  verb,  and  discrimination 
time  :  we  c-in  by  no  means  think  the  Latin  to  be  a  mere  dial('^ 
vt  the  (j nek,  imwh  \vris  i\  corruption  oi' it.  We  apprehend  tU 
Jl  is  a  very  complex  language,  as  might  n.aturally  be  expeett^ 
Inixed,  no  doubt,  and  modified,  by  the  various  tribes  which  cc- 
liizcd  Italy,  anil  the  various  adjacent  aborigines.  'L he  origin 
•tock  cannot  he  traced;  but  it  is  probable,  that  both  tlie  Goi^ 
wid  the  Sclavonic  shared  largely  with  the  Greek  in  its  conk- 
ion. 

W  e  ^urpiuw'd  lhai  gur  tianslatur  cuu  so  compluctiUiW  ^ 
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rtlv  ^  r(‘(|nisitrV  for  liistori(*al  ro’npo'^ition,  to  the 

I riiiau'i  ol' Sallust:  impnrtialii y,  Im‘VomiI  a<hMibt,isa  praise  wh’urli 
fluMiOatinent  of  ('ieero  imisl  forfeit  for  t*ver.  Surely  that*  fa- 
ilirr  of  In'*  <*onn!ry/  (a  tiili*  asMe:nv  (l  him  hy  ‘  i  ukk  A'o///r,’) 


v!uml(l  not  have  been  irroinual  !uulislinmiisluil>ly  in  the  erowd. 
A  faithful  hi-iiorian  would  have  placed  him  in  the  boldest  relief, 

‘  .  1  •  lA* .  .  A . A -A.,  i... e. .  i.: . 


t  xposiiiir  himself  to  tlau'^er,  while  he  warded  it  from  his  ei»imlry. 
C'ieer(»  hiinsi*lf,  we  I’oitfc'ss,  has  told  the  story  iisffut  ad  /tuuseam; 


but  this  could  not  authorize  the  historian  to  forget  it. 

The  remarks  on  sttle  in  the  second  essay,  \  oi.  I.  et  setf, 
MO  hli;hlv  approve.;  th()ui;h  the  author  is  absurdly  vrhemeiit 
it)  his  refutation  of  all  the  chart^es  m^ed  against  Sallust,  ag 
a  writer.  The  comparisons  bclwe»*n  Sallust,  law,  and  'lacitiis, 
amoaii  the  liomans,.  tind  U‘twecn  iimne,  UolKMtson,  and  Clib- 
bnn,  ainmii^  ourselves  are  on  the  whole  well  executed.  Of 
,  the  latt(‘r  writer  it  is  truly  i/bserved : 


*  Wlirn  Gihhoti  appeared,  ard  w  as  unable  to  rival  them  (ITume  and 
llo!)crlsoa)  in  ener<;v,  like  the  followers  of  I  .ivy  and  Sallust,  he  bccain® 
more  studious  of  ornament.  He  was  anxious  to  hide  his  inferiority  of 
strength  under  the  extraordinary  tdegance  of  his  dress.  His  style  accord- 
^  inglv  is  cl<M]urMt  and  tlovving,  and  at  once  correct  and  splendid.  He  ii 
to  |)i<  (vlchraUxl  precursors,  w  hat  Demetrius  Phalerius  was  to  ./lOschinc# 
and  Dcmosiheues.  Like  lliat  ingenious  Rhetorieian,  he  seems  to  belong 
ton  jxTuxI,  of  which  the  maturity  being  past,  its  w'ant  of  real  vigour  tg 
tube  .supplied  by  curious  rdincment,  by  laboured  diction,  and  by  lasli- 
liious  delicacy.  He  was  as  deeply  enamoured  of  the  false  lustre  of  'la- 
litus  and  the  French,  as  Seneca  was  of  that  of  the  declaiincrs  :  and  it  i« 
ef]ually  true  of  lx)ih,  that  with  genius  fitted  lo  adorn,  they  coiruplcd 
t!ie  taste  of  their  respective  ages/ 

The  famous  Roger  Aseliain  admires  the  w  riting?  of  Sallust, 
yet  censures  1 1  in  I  lor  both  old  and  new'  words;  for  (hceisiiis ; 
fur*  using  r/mr/Z  instead  o\' so/tff  like  oi.^oLr.x  and  for  nominative 
caws  pul  ah.soiiile,  ^•.  Sicuart  defends  his  Roman  client 
again.si  the  ititor  of  Qiu  en  Elizabeth,  *011(1  w(?  ihinl;  biiceessfuily. 
lie  justly  remarks  the  advantage  which  the  Lngiish  style  has  de¬ 
rived  within  these  M)  years  froiu  the  reviving  taste  for  ancient 
vigour  atid  purity.  \Vc  cannot  help  femiling,  at  the  indecorous  re¬ 
tort  \\itl»  w  hich  lie  tw  its,  and  mocks  llie  venerable  Roger  Aschaia 
*iid  Sir  John  Cheke  ;  hut  we  cuniiot  foreive  it.  ‘  Stiielv  these 
have  not  advisedly  red  the  wiytlngs  of  Saluste :  for  their  faii- 
?tcs  simll  not  of  that  leanivng  or  judgment,  which  betiitclh 
^tich  wise  and  w  orihie  wits  of  laiglaudc.  V  erelie  it  be*  a  matter 
ot  inoch  readying  and  tried  judgment,  to  make  irewe  account 
^1  die  faults  of  those  authors,  which  did  wryic  in  the  most  per- 
t)tc  lime,  I(*^t  we  do  but  shew  fortli  our  own  blyndnesse. 
'' hereiuro  I  will  recite  to  ibies  learned  sebolnrs  the  very  woideg 
Wuimilian,  who  saiili,  modest c  cl  circuinspeclu  judicio  da 
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tuiitis  viils  promintiandiim  cst;  nc,  quod  plerisque  accidit,  dnj. 
iKMit.  quir  non  iiuelligunt.’^ 

rhe  account  of  editions  and  translations  of  Sallust  is  farfroi 
complete.  It  is  bv  no  means  certain,  that  the  Venice  cdilioo'i 
t'olio  1470,  is  the  editio  pri/iceps ;  others  supposed  it  to  have  bet) 

I  lie  work  of  Zniner  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  particulaiii 
the  Sorhoniie  edition,  in  4to.  probably  quite  as  old,  which  a? 
here  overlooked,  may  fairly  dispute  its  title.  Among  a  gmi 
miinlHM*  more,  the  following  are  also  omitted;  that  ot  lUoin 
Asc  KNSJus,  fol.  l.>23;  that  of  Maittaire,  1713;  the  vahi^ 
oiie,  with  a  commentary,  l)y  Min’EI.mus,  1740;  and  tlie  cp 
rioiis  s  i  r.REOTYPF  f  ditimi,  C4mo.  I'dinb.  1741,  on  plates caslU 
Willi  am  (ir.i),  whose  claim  is  thus  incontestably  proved,  lonj 
before  tiic  invention  wasadojUed  at  Paris  by  the  Didots,  Ane? 
edition  also  has  latelv  appeared  in  America  (Eel.  Rev.  Il.o7li) 
The  ac('oimt  of  translations  at  home  and  abroad  is  curious, aui 
much  more  accurate.  One  circumstam'c,  under  tliis  he-ad,  ven 
<lishonoura()le  to  Dr.  Stcuart,  is  the  insolent  abuse  of  that  ex¬ 
cellent  and  useful  scholar,  Mr.  Clark  of  Hull:  cjin  any  inomi 
think  why.^  I  line  i/l(t  laehn/rna: !  .Mr.  Clark  prefixed  to  thk 
translation,  Le  C/ercs  Life  of  Sal/nst,  ivith  the  aulkoritia  u 
the  margin  ! ! 

Xredum  ctiam  caus.T  irarum,  saeviqne  dolorei, 

Kxciderant  animo  ;  manet  alta  mente  repostum 

Judicium  (invisum),  spretieq  ;  injuria 

Dr.  Stcuart  iimeniouslv  defends  the  autlienticitv  of  the  twi 
episto/rCj  otherwise  called  orationes,  to  ("tesar;  but  so  little  k 
the  restnnblance  they  bear  to  Sallust’s  style,  and,  as  our  tranr 
lator  admits,  they  display  so  much  “  less  maturity  of  thought* 
and  bO  tmicb  ‘‘  It'ss  correctness  of  expression/*  together  witli 
some  puerirui('<,  that  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  his  opinion. 
'I’lie  mamu'r  in  which  they  speak  of  C’ato,  is  widely  ditfereni 
liom  the  language  of  the  Conspiracy:  Scarcely  too  would  the 
historian  liav(‘  presumed  to  dictate  thus  to  tlie  dictator,  es|)eciallT 
if  this  was  the  performance  of  his  youth,  as  Dr.  S.  supposes. 
And  if  lie  were  advanced  in  life,  he  would  not  surely  iuveigli 
against  the  influence  ot  money  in  the  management  of  the  state; 
well  knowing  C’lvsar’s  notorious  character  for  bribery,  and  indeed 
bow'  capable  he  was  of  taking  a  bribe.  In  the  erlition  of  1525, 
penes  nos,  they  are  stated  to  be  ineerti  autoris;  and  certainly  the 
.Nilenee  of  flic  ancient  grammarians  about  these  works,  is  acoosi* 
dcrablc  argument  agaiust  them. 

In  the  Ibt.  Ppistle  Dr.  S.  adopts  the  Abbe  Thyvon’s  readioj 
-7/  herenle,  iiiNc  cum  (’ar bone,  instead  of,  nunc  cumC^; 
roNK;  in  this,  we  believe,  he  ditVers  from  nearly  all  the^'* 
lions:  Haveieainp,  reads  nunc  eaut  CalonCf  Ascensius,  oiiiittwij 
both  parliclcb,  At  bercle  (  iUone,  L.  Doinitio  ctuterisque  ejui* 
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dm  factionis,  quadraginta  senatores,  multi  prfcterM  cum  spe 
bona  adolesccntes,  sicuii  hostire  inactati  sunt.  Carbone,  beyond  a 
doubt,  is  a  happy  correction,  agreeable  to  the  secoiul  epistle,  and 
to  historic  truth;  Lucius  Domitius,  and  Cneius  Papirius  Carbo, 
both  men  of  consular  dignity,  were  put  to  death  by  Poinpey, 
under  the  sanguinary  reign  of  Sylla. 

Dr.  S.  also  notices  a  variation  of  the  text  in  tlie  first  sentence 
of  the  second  epistle.  VV  asse  and  others  read  Popuius  Homanns. 
iinita  ohtinebat,  Ascensius,  Popuins  R,  anien  tenebnt  which  we 
think  likely  to  be  the  true  ;  Or.  S.  follows  Havercainp  and  Mil¬ 
ler,  Vroxcro  untea  obtinebat  regna  aUpie  imperia  fortunatn  dono 
dare. 

We  are  no\v  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  specimens  of  the 
iraii>lation,  w  iih  an  opinion  of  its  general  merits.  We  have  al- 
rtadv  intimated  that  Dr.  S.  is  a  determined  enemy  to  Sallustiau 
brevity,  fhe  size  of  liis  books,  the  style  of  his  notes,  the  nature 
of  Itis  criticisms,  all  led  us  to  expect  a  very  diffuse  and  para- 
[  hnistical  translation.  We  cannot  say  that  expectation  has  hceii 
*^ratlfied;  for  if  the  Doctor  had  surprized  us  by  a  nervous  imi¬ 
tation  of  his  original,  he  would  have  given  us  more  pleasure, 
hnd  merited  more  prais(‘.  He  will  plead  i // no  doubt  against 
til  our  censures;  lie  will  declaim  on  verbal  versions,  and  on 
jarring  idioms,  and  on  the  spirit  of  the  original:  but  wo  over¬ 
rule  all  his  remonstrances,  and  proceed  to  make  liiiu  his  own  ac- 
l  uscr  in  the  very  first  sentence  of  his  work. 

‘  It  is  the  dutu  of  all  men  who  would  maintain  their  rank  iu 
the  scale  of  tlie  creation,  strenuously  to  endeavour  that  their 
ives  be  nut  passed  in  a  state  of  obscurity,  U  ifhout  activiti/  and 
iHf'u/ncss  theif  iciU  link  surpass  the  herds  of  the  field,  who  are 
loomed  by  nature  to  grovel  on  the  earth,  the  slaves  of  sordid 
lid  unruly  appetites.* 

I  Ikcet,  in  this  place,  does  not  mean  any  duty  or  moral  obliga- 
lon;  it  only  means  expedient  for  attaining  the  object  of  pursuit. 
f  rastare  is  not  niaintain,  &e.  but  surpass,  w  hicli  the  reader  finds 
•I  the  second  sentence.  Obscurity  does  not  give  the  idea  of 
i'entio.  Half  the  next  sentence  is  altogether  Dr.  Steuart  s ; 
*eona  does  not  mean  groveling ;  it  refers  merely  to  the  posture 
1  quadrupeds.  This  opening  is  a  true  and  uiipropitious  omen  ; 
yr  on  this  plan  tlie  whole  translation  is  executed,  riie  reader 
htrelore  will  not  be  surprized  to  find  tliat  Dr.  S.  has  written  a 
iJirdplirase ;  that  lie  lias  taken  the  ideas  of  Sallust  lor  liis  text, 
^'•''the  has  mingled  many  of  his  own,  that  he  has  moulded  the 
iliole  to  his  mind,  and  arraved  it  in  such  ornaments  as  pleased 

fancy,  and  seemed  likely  to  charm  an  English  reader.  He 
‘as  given  us  two  fine  pieces  of  historical  com[)Ositioii,  and  dis- 
►•ned  bis  style  to  considerable  advantagti;  lie  has  also  told 
''  "oat  were  Sallust’s  oj)iiiiuns,  and,  where  they  seemed  obscure, 

•I 


fi.iO  Striiart*s  JVtuks  o  f  Sallust. 

t*n(leavonrccl  lo  iliiistiati*  ilicm.  How  far  all  this  is  $vi 
iiioii8  with  tho  word  lnius/aft\  the  rca(l(‘r  imist  judoe. 

Anoilier  siiikin^  proot  niav  be  found  in  tlie  followinir 
trnro,  that  \vc  ha\e  irulv  described  the  naiiirt*  of  Dr.  S.MaltogJ 
\\e  cannot  May  to  di>[>uie  about  the  correctness  of  lliei{i 
vhich  the  tiaiis'lation  convews. 

'  QuiP  homines  arant,  navi^ont,  (odlficant,  virtuti  omnia  parent. 

Catil. 

•  II.  Survey  t lie  whole  circle  of  human  affiiirs,  and  you  shall 
find,  that  thrv  evince  the  nsceud.mcy  of  intellectual  vigour.  The 
«f  the  luisbaudnian,  the  discoveries  of  the  navigator,  the  lalxiursot; 
architect,  ail  .spring  from  that  powerful  source.’ 

It  is  Itidicrous  cnoutivh  to  talk  o\' discoveries  and  navimk 

O  C 

whtMi  one  rcf(  rs  lo  a  good  mat  hut,  and  the  other  to  a  lueicl 
in  a  little  C(»asiinu;  gafliw  !  In  the  sentence  immediately  prm 
inir,  op^amuni  qucnufiic  is  very  im[uo[)erly  reiult*rcd,  ‘  the  mo 
fcs[nriiii;  competitor.’ 

'i’his  s[ieeimen  of  free  translation  may  serve  to  satisfy  li 
reader  of  Dr.  Sicuarl’s  pretensions,*  indeed  it  will  almost h 
dine  liim  to  lone;  for  a  \fidas  iutirpnsd  It  W'ould  be  cudK 
to  (|uole  iii'tanees  t)f  perverii'd  metaphor,  of  feeble  redti 
daney,  iind  puerile  ampliiiealion.  Surely  none  iiut  Dr. 
would  translate  audaciu  pro  muto  hahetur,  *  \  alour  spreads, ov, 
the  heail  of  its  possessor,  a  broad  shield  of  defence !’  On 
same  [dan,  critcnfam  el  Inctuosnm  victotiam,  a  bloody  and  de^ 
ruble  victory,  is  inciamorpltosed  into  ‘  a  field  dyed  with  li> 
bloc^d,  and  ean‘'<-  to  water  it  with  their  tears!’’  And  this  is tg 
a  ni(»del  for  l'.n;;lish  universities! 

'Ihe  follow iui;  admirable  eharaeter  of  Catiline  is  unqi 
tionahly  well  written,  aeeordine;  to  the  translator’s  manner; 
tho'^e  who  wish  lo  know  the  manner  of  tlie  oii<;inai,  willseti 
lu  re  in  vain.  We  doubt  w  heilier  a  finer  passage  can  he  founc 
either  work  :  tlie  M'lise  is  eorreclly  asceilaiiied,  and  judiciot 
vt*d.  'I’iie  passages  we  have  distiiiguisiied  are  addiih 
many  wliicli  are  trivial  or  allowable,  we  overlook. 

‘  (’atHinc  drlightcd  in  broils,  in  civil  commotion,  in  rnpineandbl 
•hed.  In  such  stcncs  he  hail  mingled  from  his  early  years,  tngtrtoe 
ci>e  his  toltnls  for  mischitj'.  Wiih  a  constitution  capable  of  endor’ 
I'cyond  Ufuf,  the  t  xiri  lucs  of  cold,  of  w'ant,  and  of  cuoti^ 
watching,  he  united  a  spirit  which  was,  at  once,  daring,  crafty, 
ti‘i.saiilr.  I  le  could  frame  any  falsehood  ;  he  could  disst  iuhle  any 
ei'tr  readi/  to  support  an  ariifeiul  eharatter.  In  the  gratiheatiou d 
HpjH'iitts  lie  was  fierce  and  ungoveruablei  covetims  to  a  degree, 
poNsessioiis  of  otliers,  prodigal,  alike  of  his  own  fortune;  and,  “ 
coj'lous  aini  voluble  in  l.dk,  endued  with  but  a  small  share  of  soW 
dc'rsi.  udmg.  }et  the  gtnins  of  the  niuu  u  as  toivering  and  ros* 
His  amhliion  was  altogether' ot  that  ardent  sort,  wliich  loves  tbc 
;4iid  iiicrtdibie,  and  aims  at  objecls  w  holly  beyond  its  atlainnicnl.’ 


^ Icuart’s  n*orks  of  Sallust.  (Tj  ( 

Pr.  S.  in  liU  note,  has  judiciously  collated  this  masterly  sketch, 
villi  ilie  portrait  which  Tict^ro  introduces  in  his  oration  tor  M. 

i’adius.  ^  r  ’  • 

’riif  reader  will  perceive  trom  the  following  passasre,  in  thf 

speech  of  Cicsar  on  behalf  of  tlie  conspirators,  with  how  much 
iiii^emiitv  Dr.  S.  adopts  modern  pliraseoloiry,  and  places  his  sub- 
iect  ill  the  light  of  recent  events;  in  this  extract,  it  must  be  con- 
kbSed,  oin  italics  make  a  fonnidable  ap|iearancc. 

'  iMcalfvniOHiif  dn  iclis  AthancmihuSy  &r. 

'  Go  to  the  proofs  and  appeal  to  facts.  In  the  history  of  the  Athcrtian 
rrpuHk,  tve  read,  that  wlicn  that  slate  yielded  to  the  pow'er  of  Laccd;p«* 
nion,  tlfirty  pt*rsons  were  by  the  conquerors  set  over  Athens  to  admi¬ 
nister.  I  hose  magistrates  opened  their  reign  with  a  multitude  of  exe¬ 
cutions:  they  seized  the  loose  and  prodigatc,  the  pernicious  and  unpopu- 
hr,  and  sent  them  to  the  scadbld,  without  the  forms  ot  trial.  The. peo¬ 
ple  looked  on  wiili  exultation,  and  irlebratcd  the  justire  of  tlH*ir  new 
rulers.  But  mark  what  followed.  A  precedent  was  established :  and, 
flic  licence  oniT  given,’  that  precedent  w'as  too  soon  fatally  misapplied. 
Honest  men  were  next  cut  oJ)\  I’lic  reign  of  terror  commenced.  •  V'^ice 
and  virtue  fell  hy  the  s;Mne  blow.  Thus  the  city  of  Athens  gro;med  under 
oppres.sion.  Hnt  it  was  the  chastisement  of  her  folly,  in  too  easily  ap¬ 
plauding  discretionary  power,  which,  she  saw  in  the  cjid,  is  the  law  of  ty* 
ruHt^. 

‘  I  hc  history  of  Sylla  Is  fresh  in  every  one’s  recollection,  When  that 
usurptT,  Hushed  with  victory,  yh.?/  seized  the  ^ocei  nment,  and  ventured 
on  the  massacre  of  Damasippus,  and  others  of  a  like  stamp,  who  had 
enriched  thcinaelves  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  commonwealth,  who  was 
there  then  that  applauded  not  the  act  ?  Justice,  it  is  true,  had  been  skw- 
mari/y  done :  yet  it  \v  as  the  profligate,  the  tactions,  the  fomentors  of 
public  d’bcord,  who  had  paid  the  lorfcit  of  their  crimes.  What  w  as  the 
Consequence  ?  a  general  massacre  followed.’ 

The  following  just  though  very  (litTuse  and  florid  parnpbrase, 
we  (jiiotc  for  its  l>eauly  and  importance;  but  it  is  so  completely 
ililierent  in  form  fibm  the  original,  that  \>e  shall  not  take  the 
trouble  to  dislitiguisli  its  abiiiulaiit  faults. 

'  Sin  enptus  prnvis'  See.  Bell.  Jngurth.  1. — '  But  if,  impelled  by 
appetite,  or  seduced  hy  passion,  the  mind  ignobly  sink  under  the  lioini- 
nioii  of  >en>e,  vice  and  indolence  impose  their  fetters,  and  habit  gradually 
riveiN  them.  Corruption  once  lx*gun,  it  sotJii  lakes  root  in  the  heai  l, 
I  Our  vigour  relaxes ;  the  flame  of  gerdus  is  extinguished  j  and  lime 
I  passes  away,  wiiliQiit  improvement.  Meanw  hile,  the  frailty  ot  nature  is 
I  wire  to  be  charged  with  the  train  of  misery  that  ensues.  1  hus  it  usually 
I  luj)|)cn> :  nicu  refer  miscarriage  in  enterprise  to  any  source,  rather  than 
i  lo  ilicir  own  udscunducl.’ 


'  At  the  close  of  the  Catiline,  the  Ixoinan  historian  seems  to 
.  have  reuieiiibcred  iluit  admirable  passage  oi  Tbucyciidc*.  /.  j 
1 
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Steuart’s  fVorks  of  Sallust. 


Tw*  Ti  yx^  jUKfiJit  aix^b/9  otlufv,  ovolt  rts  loot  rtva  rm  tvfhootiutt  xttfjLnov  ij 

xjicr<t»io,  &c.  l)r.,S.  has  wiiilen  his  conclusion  with  cajjl 
it  is  a  iine  dcscripliori,  and  the  reader  will  fullv  iuslitV  our  addiJ 
it  to  our  (juotations. 

*  The  crowds,  which  curiosity  or  the  love  of  plunder  attracted  to  tk| 
can)p,  lfht‘ld  the  field  of  hit  lie  with  strong  eviotions.  In  turning  ovcri 
bodies  of  the  slain  some  discovered  a  friend  or  guest,  and  some  a 
Tiiort  or  relation  ;  w'hilc  others,  with  rnaUcious  pleasure,  recognized  thd) 
enemies.  The  ed’ccts  produced  throughout  the  army  were  thus  op 
and  various.  They  w'ere,  like  the  scene  itself,  a  tumult  of  intenniigi^| 
passions,  of  joy  and  grief,  of  regret  and  congratulation.' 

W  e  have  never  more  deeply  regretted  Dr.  Stcuart’s  illimitabi 
verbosity,  than  in  that  ex(|nisite ‘ speech  of  Micipsa,  Panm 
f go  U  ,  JiifTiir t ha  f  Sic.  As  if  determined  to  ex asp>erate  every  ac- 
inirer  of  Sallust,  and  indeed  every  reader  of  taste  and  feeling, ot 
translator  has  coinp^lelelv  overw  helmed  and  <*oneealed  the  beat 
lies  ot  his  original,  beneath  the  heavy  folds  of  his  gorgeous  ani 
voluminous  drapery.  W  e  spare  ourselves  the  pain  of  secinge 
on  our  pages. 

On  tlic  whole,  we  have  frequently  endeavoured  to  eonsWf 
this  translation  as  an  original  work;  in  this  light  it ap|)earsaie:y 
interesting  arul  eh'gant  production,  and  retleets  no  little  honor 
on  the  abilities  of  the  writer.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  h: 
expressing  our  wish,  that  Dr.  S.  had  adopted  a  more  chaste  aw 
manly  diction  ;  and  this  we  had  a  right  to  expect,  from  the  so 
verity  ot  his  rebuke  on  the  stately  and  luxurious  majesty 
Ciihhon.  It  cannot  he  denic^l  that  the  stvie  of  this  work  isottn 
child  is  Illy  fhjiid,  pompous  without  strength,  and  circuitous evnl 
to  ohseurity.  As  a  translation  we  have  already  exp)icssed  ouropi* 
iiion  ot  it;  we  certainly  should  condemn  such  wanton  diflusent* 
even  in  a  poetical  version.  W'v  are  sensible  of  the  defects  ollb 
|K'rlormanee  ;  but  we  are  also  fully  awai'e  of  the  ditheulties 
task.  W  hile  we  think,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Steuart  has  far  eJ- 
ceedt  ei  the  hounds,  witiiin  which  the  liberty  of  translation  ougli 
inv.uiahly  to  he  restricted,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  with tl* 
iitinixi  c'ordiality,  that  his  version  possesses  considerable  uicni 
and  in  souu'  measure  meets  our  wish,  that  tlie  iueuinpiarabk 
lloinau  s!n>ulil  he  introduced  to  Eiiglisli  readers  in  an  elegas 
drrss,  smied  to  the  faiK’v  of  the  times,  and  worthy  of  his  rani 
and  merit.  \\  e  do  nnt  know  that  it  ought  to  supierscde  fuUBt 
attenij  ts.  A  writer,  whom  taste  and  habit  induced  to  adopt* 
style  more  similar  ami  suitable  to  the  original,  would  now  undf*’- 
lake  the  task  with  peeuiiar  advantage.  Dr. Steuarl’s  work  "oull 
obviously  allord  the  most  ilcsirahle  assistance,  and  would  cnabi< 
a  new  iranslata.n  to  appiear,  with  iilllc  or  no  comment,  at 
moderate  cxpieuse. 


Heron’s  Letter  to  JVilberforce.  65!i 

IIjc  notes  of  this  publication,  we  have  already  observed,  are  very 
Toluininous,  and,  to  a  great  degree,  unnecessary  ;  yet  they  arc 
trcnorallv  learned,  or  at  least  elegant  and  interesting;  they  ren- 
cirr  ilio  "ork  exceedingly  complete,  and  will  save  the  reader  the 
iroiiblc  of  refeiviu  e  to  other  volumes,  though  it  must  be  confessed 
diev  charge  him  a  high  price  for  this  convenience.  Some  instances 
of  false  grammar  and  anomalous  construction  might  be  noticed; 
hut  these  are  like  a  few  hairs  adhering  to  a  roll  of  velvet,  of  little 
importance,  except  as  blemishes  to  its  general  beauty.  We  now 
take  leave  of  Dr.  S.  expressing  our  convietion,  that  his  deep  re- 
tiearcli,  liis  patient  labour,  his  elegant  Uiste,  and  his  various,  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  accurate  erudition,  will  command  the  gratitude  and 
eslcein  of  the  world  of  letters. 

Art.  XII.  y1  L  etter  to  William  IVillerforce^  Esq.  M.  P.  on  the  .Tiisticc 
.and  Kxj^diency  of  Slavery,  and  the  Slave  Trade,  and  on  the  best 
Means  to  improve  the  Manners  and  Condition  of  the  Negroes  in  the 
West  Indies.  By  Robert  Heron,  Esq.  Price  4s.  8vo.  Jordan  and 
Maxwell.  1S06. 

J^OHKRT  PIERON,  Esq.  we  have  understood  to  be  an  assumed 
name,  in  which  a  certain  author  publishes  those  follies  of  \i\% 
brain,*  to  which  he  is — we  mean  to  which  he  ought  to  he — 
nshamed  to  prefix  his  own.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  as- 
lured  that  this  Robert  Heron  is  not  that  Robert  Heron,  not  a  //o- 
mini'i  umbra,  but  a  real  person  now  existing  in  rermn  natura,  who 
iimleriakes  to  produce  a  certain  number  of  MS.  pages  on  a  given 
subject,  for  and  in  consideration  of  so  much  good  and  lawful 
.money,  &C.&.C.&C.  How  this  is,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say;  our 
eonceni,  iissurcdly,  is  not  with  the  author,  hut  with  the  book. 
This  we  lind  to  hea  ferocious  personal  attack  on  Mr.  Wiiberforce, 
the  most  absurdly  sophistical,  and  contemptibly  malignant,  tliac 
has,  perhaps  at  any  time,  abused  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Its  main 
argument  is  the  unlawfulness  of  doing  any  possible  evil  (that  is,  oc¬ 
casioning  any  pain  whatever)  for  the  sake  of  any  possible  good  ; 
an  argument  \Nhich  applies  exactly  as  much  to  Mr.  V\  ilhcrforce 
and  the  slave-trade,  as  to  the  Ld.  Ch.  .Insiicc  and  a  convict  at 
the  Old  Bailey ;  an  argument  sv)  onlrageonsly  ridiculous,  that  none 
hut  a  madman  would  think  of  refuting  it.  Every  thing  in  the 
hook  which  could  at  all  claim  the  honour  of  an  answer,  has  l>een 
answered  a  hundred  times  before;  and  our  readers  will  not  wish 
to  find  here,  what  they  may  lind  almost  any  where  else.  W  e  shall 
iliertfore  only  shew  how  the  author  coininences  his  attack. 


•  Ser  his  renowned  *  Li'ttcrs  on  Literature,*  published  many  yean 
3^0,  and  wortliy  of  immortal  ridicule. 


Cv54  nrroiiS  fo  nilherforcr,  i 

f 

'  A  frspmrnt  rivrn  tioni  .1  h.iviltic  cnUmin,  falU,  nnmn^rloui  1 
earth.  I  hr  oprun  and  nhiit^  up  its  prt,iU,  hy  mne 

iiiiiahiruv.  I  lif  tt>i(raud  drlirary  ol*  thr  utMtsalioiis  o!  even  thenv^t 
t.iR.irious  of  hrntt's,  and  thrii  nauhiuation  intu  soino  »oit  of 
thouj;ht — ariM*  not  to  the  distiurtiona  or  (ddinations  o(  itunality.  Wf^j. 
pe«'t  ni>t  Itoni  intants  inoie  than  lutnr.tl  iiitirlUctiit^  Ivnrvolonrr-ii^ 
Mtnplo  ti\nl»,  lun  aw .110  i»f  iho  very  possibility  »»f  snob  a  thing  asfal^.  ^ 
IumhI.  To  the  sav.ter,  to  \h^  barbarian,  to  the  rrnleticicd  pt'anant,  lot|^’ 
biv^i't ,  »«•  fust  of  f  i^oOy  /nt*  rofrn  into  the  rny  tOHi-  «/ Mr  im! 

it  W  but  i«wt  t«»  pardon  almost  evrty  torpor,  «nd  every  |viversiiy  of 
•<  ntiim  nt,‘  i\c.  \*e.  tVo. 

W’r  \srn'j»o  ronfotindrd  u  ilb  tlrr  Tall  of  lire  ba'^nltir  column, i| 
tbciirsi  lino  ol  tbin  qm>tjtlioti.  tbut  no  oonld  nt>t  inraf^ino  whiibn 
tboanthot  was  Imnyitrg:  ns,  till  s^o  fotind  otti‘J<’lvos  at  pai;o  |j,  oi 
iho  very  srallidd  of  iho  miillotino,  nml  wore  rooallod  to  our  H*nsu 
by  tlu\so  tromondotis  intoritr^ations. 

*  I)i>  yon  (Mr.  Will>erfbrco)  deem  a  Marat,  ora  Unbospierre,  not  ti 
have  IroiMt  the  most  atnx'ious  ot  criminals  ?  l)r  »lo  vt>n  v\ipposc  that  ibet 
was  not  among  them  and  their  aninlatrs,  a  termrtu  of  gooil  intentioo. « 
least  as  blamf  irs<i  ? —blameless,  dv»  I  sav  !  -  -o.r  >uilime/y  virluoto^  as  tbit 
l»y  which  yom  own  etlotis  lot  the  aUtlition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  ot  $ii 
wry,  have  l)een  %o  long  pnMnptrd  auvl  ditecled  r’ 

Had  wo  stoppl'd  luTc,  and  titrown  tbcpainnblct  into  the  lire, tW 
n  adcr  xvotihl  liavo  applaiulrd  out  zeal  ;  tlionglt  ho  inigltl  Iravf 
ipic^iiiutcd  otir  antliont V  —  that  tnii^ht  to  bo  loft  to  iho  hunih 
id*  the  s'otnmon  hangman.  ^  ot  still  wo  look  upon  this  pans 
phKt  with  Mnno  ootnplaconoy  !  lot  it  rominiU  nsof  an  oNpirini; 
tnonstci  om|di»\ini»,  tho  last  oonvnUivo  agonv  ot  o.xistonoe,  in 
tiaitin^  a  ticior,  htii  inolVootual  blow,  at  tho  hioast  of  its  ik 
utioxcr. 

v'aian  is  novor  m«>!o  tho  piinor  of  ilaiknos'^,  than  when  lie 
peais  iis  an  anp  l  ot  li^ht  ;  and  Mr.  Hi  ion  is*  nevor  nioro  piolni'^ 
than  win  II  he  picu'inl.s  to  Im*  pious.  Hoar  him! — *  True  (  Aru* 
iututty  Is  to  t/hit  u’hjLiion.  whiolt  Sir,  vonr  uoll-known  hiH'k 
to.irhcs,  \\  hat  thcdiainasot  Shak''|'oaro  aro  to  Ih  vilon’s  roinaiilic 
tiamdn  s  !’  At  pa^o  l‘JO,  tho  piintcd  to.vt  savs  ot  a  /rr/(  (  Arte 
thin,'  Wo  the  iinu  e  of  ( lOf/,  as  to  that  oonihiot  ot  Pivinf 

rii'xnlcnco,  xx  hioh,  vtill  oihioinii  ('oil  owl  \d  hinder'',  hviti 

|l.«  111  lal  aiiangcment  ot  thm^>,  anv  ono  aot  ot  his  trom  ilisoidcr 
ing  tho  uctnial  liaiinony.*  As  this  ovidontlv  is  a 
iiotioo  It  onlx  ii»  pioxo  tt»  iho  anihor  that  vxo  liavo  road  his  le' 

XX  nil  iih'it'  aHiniion  than  lio  ha>  rovist'd  it.  lini  lioro  hohold  ik 
lihoi.ito  saoid«,.;0:  lu'  intoims  Mr.  W  dhoitoui',  iliat  *  tho  p;tilh 
I  niai  im  d«  s  ot  ,  i//;e;a//oa  '  and  sutuo  i/ifiutton  !  hv  xxhu  ii  alon^ 
tin'  \\  «  si  Indies  «  an  ho  pi'ojdod,*  ino  *  t/u  htu"  0/  uofure: 
fdtuitit  ;,///«/  (mi/:  ihi  e\  ,t,ftotustuse  of'  munhimi,'  Cso.;  lurii 
«ib|s,  *  (  can  lu  hm^i  1  .suppose^  hut  titai  xoii  now  dioplv  recu* 


rt'lloNVi'ji  Treatise  on  Deaths 


llint  VMH  »*vrr  liavr  put  sui‘l»  a  lasli  ham)  l<>  ll»r  a^rononir 

of  .4av»‘iv.  a>  <h«l  I  /./ah»  \mi1i  niilorlMnatr  /.ral,  t<«  llu*  ark  <»f 
(mhI.’  P*  •7-  th’n  Mr.  llmoii  prrsimu  lo  roinjiarc  *  the 
uixmoni^tl  satiUtu  *  t/u  atk  ot  (loi//  hi*  fnii!;oi  that  l^y/.ali 
*>aiit!i  a,  iioi  lor  atiampiin^  to  oiYr/Zirao' /7,  l>ut  toi 
fiiitli  la>  iunai  io  >nfti)on  it,  when  il  was  s/tuhtn,  \\  ilh  tills  hint 
wv  loaxi!  Mr.  1 1 1* run. 


Alt.  Nf)).  ‘“t  ifitj'  TrtAitisc  vn  Ihsitk^  philo^ofthual/y,  w/orii/Zv,  and 

//o/Z.^/ fly  KoIktI  l*Vlln\vrs,  .\.  Al.  Oxoili  pj).  131. 

1 2kUv).  pi  a  e  IkU.  Mawiiuin,  lA>tKion,  1800'. 

'  j  M I  r.  iu  know Ifdgoii  irupoitaiu'i*  of*  iho  snhp'ut,  the  universal 
^  (oiuriii  It  must  UM'ite  in  a  woi Id  ul  tnoi ial>,  tin*  nninerons, 
vniail,  Mini  interestin'^;  M-enes  whieh  il  pies<*nis,  the  awl’nl  issue 
III  wlneli  It  eondin  ts,  all  imile  tu  lendei  death  a  theme  peen- 
liaiiv  l.oonr.dde  lo  the  display  of  mental  eneij4;y  and  impressive 
e!ii«]iieiiee.  In  tin.'*  respei  i,  the  ttisk  has  not  fallen  into  insulii- 
eiviit  Inmds.  I  idiappdv,  howev«‘r.  tor  Mr.  1'.,  inuuortal  truth 
aioae  e.m  look  *  the  kiio4,  ot  lenois*  in  liie  taeo ;  tor  when  lie 
e.(«t^  liis  lior^mi  ulanei*  upon  ihi'in,  ali  the  deeorations  ot*  taste 
an'l  k  arniin;  witla  r  in  a  moment,  leavinu;  us  to  deieet  with 
nali'^natlon  the  vain  atii'inpt  to  paint  and  heaulit'v  a  I'oipse. 
Ami  when  a  writer,  emplovinu;  respeetahle  powers  upon  a  l*a- 
xomahle  suhjeei,  eompletelv  tails  ot*  priuluein^'  any  valuaiile 
elleet,  t»»  what  ean  we  atiiihute  his  inlelieity,  hut  to  Siune 
some  latent  erior  at  the  foundation  ot  his  system, 
"liIJi  t'ufeehies  and  per\«'tls  all  his  etrorts.  This  appi'ais  to  us 
tlie  II  ue  eanso  of  Mr.  T’.s  taihire  ;  lor  w('  shall  lie  most  ei^rei;iouslv 
laMaktMi  if  one  ot' out  leilow-iinxi  ials  should  ever  leant  to  die 
witn  safety  and  eoint'orl,  t)V  anv  aid  this  treatise  ean  supply. 

t  fii  a  (jucsia>n  aulullv  hii»  with  iniporlatiee,  where  iialnrr 
:uul  leason  f'etd  their  weakness,  where  to  mistake  is  fatal,  and  to 
Ih*  iii^ht  is  the  ph<li;eot  imniortaiity,  who  would  not  expert  a 
elm>tian  uiinister  to  M*areh  the  inspiied  ri'eords  ot  his  ridieio:!, 
t'»  toiiMdt  with  its  infallible  Author,  and  present  to  the  world  tin* 
deeixions  ol  him,  ‘  who  holds  the  keys  ot*  death  and  the  invi- 
Mhle  World.’  Ihit  sueh  ii'asonahle  expeetations  wouhl  iiere  he 
diNippoinii d  ;  we  are  iium*  t'leipiently  nitormed  what  man  may 
tliiuk  iMobahh',  than  reminded  ot  what  (lod  deelari’s  eertain. 
llaaiofi  Josus  Clirist  is  the  prinee  of*  lile,  who  has  abolished 
*l^  :*ili,  and  brought  life  and  iinniortalii v  to  light  ;  though  he 
I  am  the  lesurreelion  and  the  life;  notwithstanding  his 
‘f’i'tii  ami  burial,  have  an  inthienee  so  poweilul  and  so  piopi- 
linusoiionis;  and  saints,  apostles,  mart  vrs,  ehristians  in  evt*iv 
tiuuid  the  solaee  otTbeii  hut  niomenis,  m  “  lookiii'j:  to 
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could?  To  Mr.  F.’i^  naked  asserlioii,  that  ilie  expressiiius  of- 
M-rlpnire,  wIkii  explained  aeeording  lo  the  rule  of  sound  crili- 
cl<iu,  idVuid  wo  eouuteuaucc  to  the  doclriue  of  eternal  punish- 
iiionl,  we  think  it  suilicieut  to  oppose  our  plain  denial^  And 
ihif  slanild  we  torlure  the  scriptures,  and  weaken  their  autho- 
rltv  l)V  attcui[)iiug  lo  overturn  this  <loeirine?  May  we  not  safely 
trust  liie judge  of  all  the  axrlU  to  do  right?  and  while  the  eler- 
iimI  duration  i>f  future  puuislunents  iiiay  display  his  justice,  aiul 
prove  that  he  has  not  governed  the  world  hy  a  lie,  may  mg  the 
nature  and  degree  of  them  he  so  exaelly  apportioned  to  the  va- 
rad  shades  of  guilt,  as  to  alford  the  4‘omplelesi  satisfaction  to 
t'virv  pure  and  pt‘i  leel  intelligence  ?  That  it  rr/V/,  wc  are  satis- 
tkd;  hoK'  it  will,  we  are  not  concerned  to  knovN. 

Ill  spite  of  our  reluetanee  to  undertake  the  ungrateful  task, 
wc  are  cuiupelle<l  to  protest  against  the  very  virtue  wliicli 
this  book  iueuleates.  Nolwilhslaiiding  the  gloss  of  words,  the 
principle  whieii  hreatlies  in  these  pages  is  not  l>enevolence, 
which  supremely  regaials  the  tirst  and  l)est  of  beings,  and  alter 
him  all  others  in  their  <lue  order,  ami  whieh  alone  possesses  tin* 
nature  (d’  true  virtue;  but  sellisbuess,  wbieb  is  of  the  essencx‘or 
Mil.  'Fo  glorify  him  who  justly  claims  supieine  honour,  to  obey 
the  king  who  ought  to  rule,  lo  please  that  eye  whose  approba¬ 
tion  alone  is  worthy  our  pursuit,  to  imitate  the  pattern  of  virtue, 
tu  approve  ourselves  the  friends  of  him  to  whose  exeellciicic-s 
iiulilicr(*uce  or  dislike  is  impiety,  are  the  motives  whieh  the 
fcripliues  have  revealed,  and  true  philosophy  approves,  as 
giving  the  spring,  the  inspiialiou,  and  the  value,  to  all  viiiuous 
<ii>p(>>itioii  and  eonduet.  but  these  seem  to  have  no  place  lu 
in  Mr.  Fs.  system  of  religion,  at  least  they  have  iu)ue  in  ids 
book.  'Fosome  of  the  motives  which  he  urges,  we  readily  yield 
liuir  portion  of  worth  and  iiitlueuee;  hut  wc  object  to  their 
bolding  exclusively  the  place  of  purer  and  mure  exalted  senti- 
meiits. 

Amidst  so  much  to  censure,  we  can  sincerely  say,  we  were 
pleased  to  tind  something  which  we  might  justly  commend. 

could  wish  that  all  whom  it  may  concern  would  practise  the 
iulviee  given  wltli  regard  to  making  of  wills,  and  the  exorcise  ot 
cliarity  and  forgiveness.  'Fhe  relicctions  on  a  death- bed  re- 
pciuaiiee  are  such  u  medley  of  good  and  evil,  that  tnir  critical 
will  not  enuhle  us  lo  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chalF. 
beside  what  M r.  F.  has  said  to  aliale  the  vicious  and  ruinous 
voiilidence  which  men  place  in  dying  contiliion,.  we  should  ob- 
^'tve,  that  many,  rescued  Irom  the  instant  stroke  td’ death,  havu 
proved,  by  their  subsequent  conduct,  that  though  sincere  re- 

•Page  55,  Mr.  F.  uses  the  phrase  everlasting  destiny ;  and  pcrliap* 
^  thiakfc  he  is  consistent. 
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prntanrc  he  never  too  late,  laic  repentance  is  olten  not  siiioei^ 
\\  iih  regard  to  tlie  penitent  thief,  we  think*  Mr.  I^’s  <*onjcctuni 
unworthy  ot  recjjaid,  heeanse  thev  me  wholly  i^ratuiton>;  \\^\ 
is  no  reason  to  helievc  that  one  was  less  eriininal  than  the  olhfr; 
the  sacred  historians  make  no  ditVerence;  they  are  both  calltt 
>*six<  and  Kxxov^y'it,  thieves  and  maletaetois;  and  the  penitent k. 
knowleilu<  s  that  they  siHfered  justly.  Surely  the  antidote  todaj. 
c:orous  presumption  is  placed  near  enoui»h,  when  wc  behold  oj 
the  other  si<le  <d'  the  liedeeiner,  a  fellow  sinner  dyitt]^  in  imp^ 
nitence.  II  e  sluudd  lay  most  stress  on  the  thought,  that  itn)u<t 
l>e  a  desperate  hazard  to  presume  how  the  Saviour  would  act  it 
any  common  case,  because  in  that  awlul  hour  when  lie  W3< 
making  atonement  for  sin,  it  pleased  him  to  ereet  a  slupendow 
inoniiiiient  of  its  mighty  clli<*acy. 

If  specious  H'asoning,  adorned  \vitli  the  cliarms  c>f  classic 
riods,  c«>uld,  without  the  vital  animating  spirit  of  Christian 
trine,  smooth  the  bed  <»f  death,  we  may  recommend  our  rcadtn 
to  lay  this  volume  on  their  last  pillow.  Ibit  while  mfin  is  asiniia 
(lod  a  just,  and  holy  governor,  as  well  as  a  gracious  paiew. 
death  serious,  eternity  awful,  and  Christianity  true,  we  w  ould 
vise  all,  who  value  tin?  peace  of  their  last  moments,  to  ado|)ill:f 
views  of  apostles  and  martyrs,  and  to  commend  their  deparlin; 
spirits  into  the  hands  of  thi‘ir  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Judgi, 
‘  l^ord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit.* 


■^1 


Art.XlV.  Christian  w  ith  its  correspondent  Duties  and  Advantagev 
a  Sermon,  by  J.  Uaban,  of  NValliagford,  Berks,  pp.  5(3.  Price  U 
^ViUiams,  IbOO. 

'%^^llDnKis  the  erilic  so  severe  as  to  knit  his  brow  at  i 
diseonrse,  w  hose  spirit  and  dijsign,  like  the  law*  and  iht 
jgospel  td  (iod,  may  he  expressed  in  one  word.  Love.  Tbf 
preaeher  has  made  us  so  eutiiely  of  his  partv,  that  any  cen8ure> 
we  might  vetiluve  to  utter  would  he  r(*prest  hy  our  esteem  and 
respect.  \\  e  might  iudeod  sav,  that  he  has  attempted  tooimid 
for  one  dise(*in>e  from  the  pulpit;  aud  we  cerlaiulv  think,  tbii 
fewer  thoughts,  lahouied  with  more  care,  would  have  product 
better  etVeei.  ^  el  we  me  baldly  prepared  to  sav  what  we  cutiW 
wish  omitltMl ;  for  as  much  as  was  gained  in  elegance  and 
might  be  lost  in  a  diminntitm  of  intrinsic  value. 

As  a  ciunpositiou  we  must  call  it  loose  and  inelegant;  and 
indecil  Luther  advised  to  preach  soinetiiiies  puciUiUryCt  ud  (if 
turn  Mr.  Uaban  must  allow  us  to  wish,  that  lie  lid 

<*«)nsiriu*u<l  the  loiiowing  seiitiaice  in  a  Uss  otfeiisive  fw®* 
•  Most  ministers  (d  ihe  (lospel  might  lot>k  d»jwn  with  cotitcnip^ 
upon  the  knowledge  of  by  far  liie  majority  of  iheif 
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TJhs  » linrdly  consistent  witli  the  urbanity  and  politenoM,  \yliicli 
^rc  coininiinded  in  the  precept,  •  be  courteous,’  and  wbieb  wo 
irrrt'  pleased  to  see  the  preacher  recoiumeiid  so  forcibly  ou 
Christian  principles. 

Art.  XV.  A  new  Ciillevtinn  of  Enigmas,  Charades,  Transpositions, 
a  new  Mtioii,  limo.  pp.  Price  4«.  Longman  and  Co.  IbOO.  ^ 

shall  not  enter  into  any  arguments  concerning  the  utility 
^  ^  of  enigmas  in  general ;  it  imiy  be  sulHcient  to  remark  how 
hijhlv  they  were  esteemed  among  the  sages  of*  Asia,  Greece^ 
mid  Egypt,  its  CO  lit  ri  bating  not  merely  to  divert,  but  to  strengthen 
and  iiivigorirte  the  mind,  ^\'e  warn  our  young  readers,  how- 
fvrr,  that  the  present  is  a  colUction  ;  and  that  they  may  expect 
ti)  find  it  contain  old  and  new,  good  and  bad,  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  three  huiulred. 


Art.  XVI.  Sacred  History,  in  familiar  Dialogues ^  for  the  Instruction  of 
Children  and  Youth,  2  vols.  By  the  hte  Miss  H.  Neale,  with  a  rc- 
roinmendatory  Prehicc,  by  the  Rer.  John  Ryland,  D.  I).  2d.  Kdition, 
I'inio.  pp.  295,  316,  price  /  s.  board^^.  Gardiner,  Burdiit,  16()(i. 

fnlly  agree  with  Dr.  Uyland,  ^  that  this  work  unites  so 
^  ^  much  entertainment  with  the  most  profitable  and  evangelical 
improvement  of  the  Scripture  Histories,  as  greatly  to  exceed,  in 
the  latter  respect  especially,  if  not  in  both,  any  oilier  attempt  of 
the  kind.*  '1  he  first  edition  was  published  several  years  ago  in 
four  small  volumes,  the  ia^t  of  which  comprized,  by  way  of  ap¬ 
pendix,  a  historicul  account  of  the  Jewish  nation,  from  the  time 
ot  Nehcmiah,  to  die  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  W’e  are  sur¬ 
prized  to  find  that  any  of  this  volume  remain  unsold,  as  it  com¬ 
pletes  the  eliaiu  of  Scripture  History  ,  and  furnishes  the  young 
jemier  \\iih  very  useful  information,  which  he  can  no  where  else 
uhtain  with  so  much  ease  and  pleasure.  z\s  this  is  the  cjise 
however,  the  other  part  of  the  work  is  here  rejirinied  in  two 
Volumes,  and  the  whole  will  now  be  complete  in  three.  VV^e  re- 
conimeiul  it  to  every  juvenile  library,  wiili  the  best  wishes  for  ii» 
.i.\'leasive  eirculalion,  and  the  tiriuesi  confidence  in  its  ulilitv. 


Art.  XV^il.  A  short  Catechism  qf  Sacred  History  ;  for  the  ase  of  Schools, 
pp.  51.  Price  Is.  D.irton  &  Haivey,  IbOd. 

Art.  XVI II.  yin  Epitome  of  Sacred  History;  chiefly  abstractr^d  from 
Dr.  Watts’s  Short  View,  See.  12mo.  pp.  323.  Price  ‘Is.  Darlon  6c 
Harvey,  ibOS. 

I^HL  abilities  of  Dr.  Walts,  for  conunnnicating  instruclioii 
A  ig  ^|[  hav«  bucu  celebrated  by  Dr.  Jobiuoii, 
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^lui  ailiiiirecl  by  every  frietul  of  truth  «'ind  piety,  who  is  ^ 
quaiuted  wllli  liis  writings,  llis  short  view*  ot‘ Scripture  HUiof, 
Is,  on  some  aecoiiiits,  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  thi 
has  fallen  uiuler  our  ohscrvation  ;  hut  as  it  is  too  large  to  be 
committed  to  mciiiory,  its  catechetical  form  is  liable  to  ob. 
jeetion.  ^ 

In  the  first  of  the  piihlications  before  us,  we  have  a  mucb 
slioilcr  catechism  than  Dr.  \\  attsi’s,  which  may  be  useful  m 
assisting  children  to  recollect  the  Scripture- 1  listory.  We  can. 
not,  however,  so  cordially  recommend  it  as  we  could  w’ish,  chiefir 
on  account  of  its  monstrous  disproportion;  the  first  halfofii| 
pages  eoniaiiiing  (piesiions  and  answers  on  the  History  oi 
iienesis  alone;  and  all  that  is  recollected  of  the  remaining  his. 
tories  of  the  siiered  volume  being  crow  ded  into  the  other. 

The  second  of  these  publications  contains  an  abstract  of  Dr. 
\\^  atts’s  Short  View,  ijec.  The  editor  has  done  little,  besides  lead¬ 
ing  out  the  (jue.stions,  and  inserting  the  answers  of  tlic  caicchum 
ill  the  form  of  a  eonlinued  narrative  ;  a  few  w  ords  or  seutenct> 
were  sometimes  necessary  to  make  the  conneetiun  appear  nu- 
tui  al  and  easy  ;  these  are  of  course  inserted,  and  sometimes  we 
tjhscTve  a  lew  im;  rovements  of  the  style. 

W  e  know’  not  I’or  what  reason,  (mile'Js  to  make  the  volume o( 
a  convenient  si/x*,)  the  editor  lues  omitted  Dr.  W  atts’s  very  use* 
fill  history,  of  w  hat  is  generally  termed  the  connexion  betweto 
the  old  and  new  ’restanient ;  a  part  of  the  w’ork  w  hich  we  esteem 
\eiy  necessary  in  the  cduealion  of  young  people. 


Art.  XIX.  .'ffi  eas}^  Grammar  of  nistnjy ,  ancient  and  modern; 
containing  a  brief  Expression  of  the  leading  Facts  of  History,  written 
io  as  to  he  re.uiily  committed  to  memory;  with  Questions  and  Ex* 
ercises,  hv  means  of  which  History  may  be  practically  taught  in 
Schools.  IJy  the  llcv.  John  Robinson,  Master  of  the  Free-Gramrmr* 
Sehool,  at  llavcnslonedale,  W'^estmorland.  12mo.  pp.  155.  Price  3t 
riiillips,  1800*. 

ample  title  page  of  this  little  volume  sufficiently  explains 
its  de>igii  ;  we  have  therefore  only  to  add,  it  is  well  written, 
aeeording  to  the  improved  plan  of  Goldsmith’s  (Jranniiarof 
Cieograpliy,  and  it  is  illustrated  by  four  useful  maps;  three ot 
them  belonging  to  the  ancient  history,  and  one  to  the  modern. 

W  V  esteem  it  oiir  duty  to  remonsirale  against  the  positive 
a^Milioii,  (p.  42,)  that- ( 'liailes  II.  of  England  died  by  jioison. 
(  luldieii  should  not  be  taught  to  receive  that  as  an  luidoubtcti 
fact,  which  is  only  the  coiijeelure  of  suspicion,  and  of  which i 
eelehraied  historian  atliriiis,  (though  it  may  bethought  with  too 
iiiueh  (Miifidenee  on  the  other  liaiid)  that,  *  all  circumslancfi 
coii'^hh  red,  ilii>  suspicion  must  he  allowed  to  vanish,  like  many 
others  of  w'nicli  all  histories  ate  full.* 


Art.  XX.  Cromer  considered  as  a  Watering-place;  with  Observations  on 
the  picturesque  Scenery  in  the  neighbourh<xid.  By  Edmund  Baneli, 
jun.  second  Edition,  much  enlarged,  royal  bvo.  pp.  124.  Price  88, 
London,  J.  Taylor;  Cromer,  Leake,  IbOti. 

This  publication  is  designed  to  introduce  tlie  invalid  to  a  small  retired 
bailiing  place,  on  die  co;ist  of  Norfolk,  distant  from  Norwich 
about  twenty-two  miles;  ami  those  whose  health  or  liabits  induce  them 
to  prefer  quiet  to  dissipation^  will  probably  tind  their  advantage  in 
adopting  the  suggestion.  Cromer  was  formerly  a  considerable  place, 
but  the  old  town  long  ago  yielded  to  the  encroachments  of  the  sea, 
together  with  the  church,  some  remains  of  which,  it  is  supposed,  are 
still  visible  at  very  low  tides.  1  he  inhabitants  mostly  subsist  by  tlshing; 
some  of  them  are  engaged  in  salting  and  curing  herrings.  The  work  be¬ 
fore  ns  is  chiefly  oicupicd  in  describing  the  scenery  of  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
try,  the  seats  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  and  the  market  towns  within 
a  distance  of  ten  miles.  The  author’s  reflections  on  tlie  pictuiesque 
views  he  describes,  and  his  deduction  of  landscape  principles  from  these 
genuine  compositions  of  nature,  w  ill  be  deemed  the  most  entertaining  part 
of  the  work.  If  we  may  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  his  eye,  and  the  fi¬ 
delity  of  his  descriptions,  the  visitor  will  be  amply  gratified  in  such  au 
excursion  as  our  cicerone  has  suggested. 

This  edition,  w  hich  is  much  improved,  is  handsomely  printed  ;  and  is 
adorned  with  a  view  of  Cromer,  a  view  of  interesting  and  luxuriant 
scenery  on  Fellbrigg  Heath,  and  a  neatly  coloured  map  of  the  vicinity. 
’Hiis  map  is  in  some  respects  deficient ;  it  should  liave  delineated  llic 
eligible  roads  which  arc  recommended  in  the  work,  and  it  should  have 
distinguished  tlie  seats  as  well  as  the  parks  in  which  they  stand ;  llic 
churches  diould  also  have  lieen  inserted,  and  the  mile  stones  should  have 
marked  the  distance  from  London,  See. 

These  deficiencies  we  mention  as  hints  for  a  succeeding  edition,  and 
for  the  notice  of  those  who  may  be  engaged  in  similar  undertakings. 
^Ve  ought  also  to  remark,  that  the  work  would  have  been  materially  be- 
ndited  by  a  rigorous  revision. 

THANKSGIVING  SERMONS. 

Art.  XXL  yf  Sermon  preached  to  a  Country  Congregation,  on  tlic 
occasion  of  the  late  General  Thanksgiving,  See.  Ike.  By  the  Rev. 
Sir  Adam  Gordon,  Rart.  Rector  of  NV cst-Tilbury,  Essex,  pp.  23. 
Brice  Is.  6d.  Rivington,  IbCX). 

is  our  duty  to  apologize  to  the  Reverend  author  of  this  discourse, 
and  his  numerous  brethren,  for  our  long  neglect  of  the  sermons 
<bfy  have  published.  With  regard  to  performances  of  this  kind,  we 
Wieve  there  arc  almost  as  many  writers  as  readers ;  and  since  it  has 
hccoiiic  the  fasliion  to  publish  sermons,  merely  on  account  of  the  event 
''hich  occasioned  them,  tliey  excite  but  little  curiosity  in  the  public,  and 
,  not  much  attention  from  the  critic.  We  do  not  expect  to  render  any 
I  XTvice  to  the  author  of  this  respectable  sermon,  by  recording  it  iu  our 
piges ;  but  at  least  w’e  shall  perform  our  duty,  and  obviate  the  reproach 
I  •^n^-gleciing  him. 

I  '''til.  Vu 


Alt.  XXII.  TiV/on/  Hfvf  Death.  I'hf  Siihstnncc  of  a  Discoiir«f, 
Dereinlxrr  1 S05,  ^'C.  Ily  Thomas  Wood,  (iluddcrsficlj)  pp, 
rriio  Is.  (>1.  1800. 


^J'HI>  is,  like  the  la-^t  artich*.  a  declamation  in  praise  of  tlie  gallant 
con(]ucror  of 'IV.ifal^ar,  applauding  nur  couniry  and  coiidcinning  qw 
enemies.  Wc  tlo  not  see  the  necc.v>iiy  for  preaching  against  rdijiuu. 
fstablishmcnts  oji  such  an  occasion. 


Ari.XXin.  Eii^Itifhr  »  rr«-c.//;?cc'',  (he  KiTcct  of  Divine  Power  and  Goaj. 
ness;  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Xelficr  (xhajK'l,  Shcllicld,  Dec. 5, 
JbO(>.  LyJ.  Dawson.  p[).  dO*.  Price  Is.  Williams.*  1805. 

'’pHK  design  of  this  performnnee  is  commendable;  it  is  not  in  ar? 

rc'pcci  [)ariicularly  distinguished  from  the  numerous  tribe  to  whici 
it  belongsr 

Art.  XXI\'.  <  /  Sermon  preaclud  iu  the  Parish  C'hurcli  of  Se.dgcfielJ,  it 
llicC’ouiiiy  of  Durham,  \e.  Dee.o,  iSO.'j.  l>y  the  Uev. 'Phos.  Sander*, 
A.  M.  of  C!u isi-C’hurLh,  ().\tbrd,  and  Curate  ol  Sedgclield.  pp. X. 
I  Vice  I.s.  llalehard.  iSOd. 

^SKRIOCS  and  rcspcetablc  discourse,  which  does  not  pompou?!? 

pancg\  ri/.c.  the  fallen  hero,  or  the  country  for  which  he  fell,  bu 
which  aims  to  impress  more  important  subjects  on  the  mind.  It  wanna 
excites  our  gr.ntitudc  for  national  mercies  ;  but  considers  this  as  a  du» 
of  far  less  magnitude  than  personal  n'pentance,  and  earnest  solicitude 
for  eternal  salvation.  We  should  !)c  very  glad  to  find  the  spirit  of  thii 
discourse  pervade  every  .sermon  on  a  similar  occasion. 


Art.  XXV.  'J'lie  Sii  uri!  oj  the  l/ml  tzf  (>1  (iithitji.  A  Sermon  dclivfrtd 
iu  IVckham,  Surrey,  on  Dee.  .'3,  ISOC*.  tVc.  <s:c.  lly  W.  llengo  Colljti. 
pp.  2  \.  Ihicc  Is.  Cunder,  16U5. 

'^'liK  text  which  i.  announced  in  the  title  is  ingeniously  divided  infJ 
lh<‘  f’ilouiug  heads  of  disctissiini  ;  the  supfTintendenre  of  Pn> 
A’idcncc  ;  the  ^.c^(!^^ity  (/f  human  exertion;  the  h.ippy  elftcts  of  ibci 
<'ombincd  iiiducnci  :  and  the  graliuulc  we,  si)ouKl  led  for  their  luc* 
cess.  'Phr  discourse  is  elKiraeteri/ed  by  youthful  exuberanre  of  ina 
pination,  rather  th  in  by  pf)inted  argument,  or  pious  and  profitable  id- 
Mruetlon.  W.irm  eompljou  nts  paid  to  his  countrv,  may  apj^ear  to 
nu  ri*  for  llie  prtaeber  tlie  j)rai^e  of  patriotism  ;  but  in  oiir  opinion  tbi 
homage  whielj  retjuires  tin*  violation  ot  liisloric  truth,  the  stern  iutcj* 
lity  of  the  pulpit  should  disdain  to  nlPer. 

Nc“iili(  r  .tre  wi'  (julie  pleased  that  the  prraclier  should  excite  thelib^ 
rality  o\  bis  eottgrrgation.  ‘  lest  he  shouM  be  mollified!* 


SWEDISH  IdPElCVTCKK. 

Art.  XVAd.  S\ rden''tjern.»’s  V/oer/.v,  ^c.— concluded  from  Page5J^ 

j  JA\'IN('t  spent  tlu'u'nier  iu  T.ondon,  M.  Svedenstjerna  procedf* 
’  b'.N  Western  Tour  ;  atu!  in  Match  1 set  i.:f  l)y  way  ot  B*’* 
for  KxLier.  it  li  lio:.i  iliis  nlasc  ili.ii  his  seicniific  travels  cuiunicii'-- 


Su\',JI  \ /ill’ ret  lire. 


II  ncrforwar.l,  Ii-  cxanviif*;  tlu  >oil  \vi:li  ;  Ik*  vislis  t!jc  maii- 

i»  jf'vr  ar  /’y«.\  noar‘l*\i*t('r,  ihf  litn^-ki!ns  ii.Mr  N’jwion-IVashf!, 
•Mil  thr  prat-nrir  lifs,  niul  vt!i;.s  of  coni,  i  t-nr  l!i  v;:y 'IVa  y ;  all  liig 
r  tnrk>  nM  a^qnaiiUniicc  with  Naturil  Hiblory,  aiul  a 

capa’'!'**  oVna'iiratc-  • 

l:i  ():\1  r  to  pa-s  il*.'  I’.i  ;li'v‘<t  pail  1 1*  Dartmc^cr,  Ii“  wcTt  to  riymnnth. 
l»v  tlir  wav  ot  .Mort  ii  1  !a:ii;>s’t*atl ;  mi  l  Ikto  I'.c  a!inlvsr?>  the  .//mini' 
romtitonlv  u^l^l  tor  ole Hiipg  .•^luvcs.  aiul  at  ilie  wvilirig-iloNk  as  a 
viStitutc  tor  >tfM*liiliih,s  ;  lie  c  oiilirois  ilm  (’jiinion,  t!i  .i,  iiotwitlistaiul- 
i:i»  its  great  siinilariiy  to  I lui  khuul,  ii  is*  a  >>p:uhoiL*  irtm  ore,  ol'lhc  sr.inc 
iijt'irr  tlu*  Gcnnmi  ci>>'n'n(uj, 

rrom  rivinoutli  Mr.  S.  pursued  liisd'oitr  to  St,  Attst!-,  uhrre  he  hnj 
Ktins  ot  introviuetioii  to  Mr.  i  'h'r  tcs  \o  wliv^c  abilities  ntid 

p.itna:i'»in  lie  pays  the  iiighe^t  «  omplimeiiis.  This  is  tiic  g^  iitleniati  w  ho, 
r.in  mg  hi.'  other  u<ehil  niidci  takings,  jilmincd  and  louiuled  the  ^>nv(*nient 
li.  riviar,  tte  ir  Si.  Austle,  whieli  atiei  him  hears  tlu*  name  ot  CJiniirs- 
t  iu  n.  Ih're  our  traveller  was  much  mu  prised  to  tind,  tliat  the  henu- 
titnl  farms  he  saw  around  him,  were,  eight  years  ago,  a  barren  and  lUi- 
inh.ihitrd  e«mimon. 

'I'lie  famous  elay  near  Sl  Sirfihm's  Cliun’li,  is  afterwards  analytienlly 
rx.iniioed  ;  tlia  metliod  of  cleaning  and  preparing  ii  for  china  manu- 
fii lories  (h  ^('ill)cd  at  M)me  length,  and  compared  witli  lliai  usc*d  in 
rr.n.ee,  an.!  in  otlitr  pirt>  of  the  Continent. 

leiving  thi^  intereumg  country,  celebrated  during  so  many  centuries 
for  its  in’n  ral  riches,  M.  S.  tin  n  returned  by  way  of  Bodmin  and 
lannee>ti.n,  mid  theiiea  tlirough  Barnsi-ijile,  to  lItVacoinh,  wliere  he 
rr«>ss/il  tlie.  Cliann  d  to  Swansea  :  at  ltnnis!afih‘,  he  was  charmed  witii 
tlir  Ii  ispitality  of  Mr.  \\'.  CTKinnr.r,  who  ga\e  Iiini  an  introdiajtion  to  a 
tii.ii.iiii  llli.’.coini),  atid  ottered  him  every  as«.is  anee,  even  in  money. 

‘  1  in-  iition  iliis  circuniNtanei*’  (.-avs  Mr.  S)  ‘  as  a  pn'of  that  Kngli^h 
tli'lny  il->cs  II' *t  eon^i^t  merely  in  ♦.rcating  you  at  a  Mimptuous  table,  hut 
in  tendering  and  atiording  yon  more  important  .ver\i  i  s.’ — 

At  Swaiuea,  our  traveller  was  introtlueed  to  Dr.  the  Portreeve 

oMlnt  plicc.  l)y  a  leiK  r  from  Mr.  (i ki* vii.Lt:.  idrrcM.r.  S.  was  com- 
I'!ot'‘ly  in  hit  ( Imu  nt  ;  along  the  rlvcr  Pavcy,  near  Sw.in''ca  Canal,  and 
null'*  road  toXcath,  he  found  a  great  numherof  iron  an  1  copper-works, 
ani'Mig  whicli  Mr  Mokkis,  Sliciitr  of  the  county,  kindly  guided  him 
todif  nio*>i  nanarkahle;  here,  within  the  circle,  of  a  few  Swedish  sipiarr: 
niile.^,  he  ton  jil  t ourteen  cotip;  r-wotks,  ilic  aggreg.atc  produce  ot  wliieli 
vv.i.,  b.  tw( (Ml  h  and  ion  per  aniinm.  ]}uring  his  stay  at  Swansea, 

lie  made  diireicnt  exenrsions,  and  d'*scrilH"S  suecessivelv  (hr  vihdc  if 
,>/.y  ;  /,  pj/inii  an  thr'l'avt  v,  (hr  C(-naL  aJiJ  /l./:irdurts,  (hr  Rail- 
aud  (hr  S*nini-v>ir/int”(.  Alter  CAnmiiitug  Mr.  Uaysks’s  I’otiery, 
Iv*  pissed  through  Xe  itli  an  I  PoiUnev  Vaughan,  to  Merthyr,  of  whicli 
''‘‘think  the  lollowiiig  account  may  not  he  unacecptihle. 

‘  .1/ r.'A*//*  7’/rhv'//,  wliif'Ii  less  tlian  twenty  years  ago  was  an  insig- 
naicnnt  jdarr.  Icn  .*»itice,  by  its  iinhh’ iron-works,  lH*cnme  one  ot  tlie  ino't 
t  avirkaiih'  spots  iu  Pngiand.  d'hese  \v oiks,  which  arc  known  under 
1  ^r  liiten  Hi  n  nil  <,  i'nf'irthii,  Rmnydirnin,  Doirlry^  an  I  Plymnuth- 
"■w'ls,  and  which  belong  to  as  mniiv  pri'piietors  I’r  eomfMiiic*!,  are  all 
uiviird  w  ith'.ti  the  ronipass  of  (three  I'.nglidt  miles)  half  a  Swedish 
ill  I'Mi^ih,  and  kcUe  more  than  \  in  hicadlh.  Within  this  uarruar 
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circuit  T  obfrrvfd  1 3  iron  l*orgc;s,  which  upon  an  average  produced i.f 
ton  o!  pig- iron  jki  \v^(•k,  and  'ili.tMKJ  um  annually  ut  bar  and  hoop-jj^^!; 
Without  knowing  the  situation  ot  these  works,  and  the  ftrm  tss  nowinc 
in  KnglanJ,  it  is  indved  dithcull  to  imagine  the  possibility  ol  suclij 
produce.* 

Mr.  S  further  staW-s,  of  the  Ciifaitha  works,  that,  through  tk 
Puddi:*!^  invented  by  Mi .  Cou  i  ii,  and  exc'cuted  by  Mr.  Ciui. 

^H.\Y,  the  i  l«*ur  profit  in  o//<' yt^rol  the  last  war,  had  exceeded  50, um 
(p.  )  'I  he  tnmiher  of  workmen,  including  all  who  arc  any  way  ea- 

ployed  at  the*-'-  woiks,  berates  at  about  duuo. 

l  it  now  prfK'eeds  In  tiie  way  of  Abergavenny,  through  Brosleylo? 
the  Calrutt  iron  works,  and  those  near  C'oalbroitkdalr  and  at  LigfUmv<, 
and  thence  through  Sh{l)'hall,  liolrcrhumpton  and  //erfwei/Mi^ytoilr  ; 

Jieiwct  it  Dudley  Castle  (the  situatitm  of  which  he  praises  w  ith  aninif  ■  * 
lion)  and  Wolverhampton,  our  travt  Her  counted  in  a  small  circuit  of  abic 
nine  miles,  nearly  4t)  iron-works  cd did’erent  magnitude,  and  thrt".:;. 
the  polite  attdiiion  of  Mr.  M'att  t'fSolio,  whose  sou  accompanied  h'-. 
lie  fouiul  this  lour  highly  inteitsiing.  liradlnj  iron-work,  bclone’* 
to  Mr.  ].  Wilkinson,  indng  liie  hugest  in  lliis  neighhourh(Ax:, >j 
ileseiibed  at  eoiisiilerahle  length. 

We  next  lind  Mi  .  S.  at  SlRiiield  and  Rotherham,  examining  the  fc: 
dcries  and  m.inutaetories  in  th.it  neighbourliood  :  and  wc  arc  sorry 
our  limitN  prevent  the  insertion  of  his  remarks.  Had  he  now’  pur 
a  route  through  Pi(  //".'A  //,  H'ahi^firld,  lit  ad  ford  and  Leeds  y  instCiid 
taking  the  way  of  Doneaster,  'J  home,  Snaith  and  Selby,  he  » 
not  liave  eon.plaiiicd  that  lie  met  w  idi  no  maiudactories  deserving 
notice. 

lie  tlieti  proceeds  by  w.ay  of  York  to  Hull  ;  and  describes  this 
«'ommen'ial  town,  and  its  dilteivut  manufactures,  with  conside 
mlnutcnc''s  ;  at  this  place  lie  ^aw  some  t)f  his  countrymen,  and  n  nu 
several  days.  At  Nc‘wca.stle  Mr.  S.  found  a  great  many  amateurs 
iniiuT.^logieal  seidjce. ;  he  mdUiuns  pariicularly  Mr.  M  in(  K,  C 
liioGK,  ami  .Mr.  Ceo.  l.o.m,  and  iiotieo  their  c.il)incts.  At  llic  cour 
house  of  Mr.  llunuas  lii^i!e^  (founder  of  the  Institutmiy  in  Newt 
u|Hm  the  same  pl.in  as  the  Royal  lu.stiluiion  in  London)  he  spent  stv 
d.jys  and  tormed  some  interesting  acquaintances.  Nor  did  the  L 
u  uik<,  near  l..iminglon  escape  his  notice,  and  still  less  the  slu^)cr.C 
iron-bridge  over  the  river  li  caty  which  he  admits  to  be  the 
and  h.uuisoinr.st  in  Furope. 

Uur  travt  Her  cuieii d  Scotland  by  way  ofllerw  ick.  lhehrst(d 
f»f  iirpori.iiue  ihat  .ittr.uied  liis  notice  was  llie  Kelp^  or  vegetable  a* 
(prfu  urcd,  Irom  the  ashes  of  sea- weed  so  called),  ruid  used  instead  ol  b*’ 
iii  .s(  ap-mamit.icioiies,  \c.  Merc,  as  in  F.ngland,  w  e  see  him 
rlunhmg  a  mo’^iiitain  on  foot,  sometimes  travelling  a  champaign  counrj|i; 
ru»w  <‘v.ii:iiiiing  the  ctul  nunes,  near  Dalkcilk,  tlic  iron-work  at 
or  the  p.ijK'rmill  at  lAisirade  ;  sui  semper  simiiis, 
an  accurate  ohstMver  and  cnldtaining  companion.  ^ 

'J  he  managf  r  of  the  1  c/do'i  Iron-vvork  thought  lit  to  refuse  . 
ofil,  evfuio  Ills  own  cour..: > man  :  a  whim  equally  unhand-^onie^l^; 

‘-y,  as  theCarruii  loundery  is  not  now  the  largest  la  the 
A.td  pr.;'iuiTi  ijjthipt^  that  m.iy  liiM  be  seen  elsewhere.  vHj 
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At  Clyde  iron-work  tu*nr  Glasgow,  wliich  lias  three  great  furiKurs, 
hes\i\ci  wind  ami  cupola-forges,  and  which  has  been  rated  as  next  to 
Cnrrofif  in  point  of  size  and  proUiction,  he  staid  several  days ;  and 
whiht  he  is  describing  it  he.  lakes  llie  opportunity  to  vindicate  the 
ffiiius,  skill,  and  character  of  Mr.  Musiiel  in  the  strongest  tenus ; 
from  a  menial  situation,  this  gentleman  rose  to  the  management  of  the 
whole  concern,  and  on  account  of  some  unsuccessful  cxperiituius.  he 
has  l)cen  stigmatized  as  an  ignorant  empiric. 

*  A  few  miles  »rom  Dumfries,’  says  Mr.  S.  *  I  sa\v  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  country-scats,  in  Scotland,  belonging  to  Mr.  Millek.  This 
grnileman  stems  to  be  alnnit  50,  and  has  for  upwards  of  twt;nty  years 
brrn  occupied  with  a  new  construction  of  ships,  wliicli,  not  only  in 
aim  weither,  but  even  w  ith  a  contrary  wind,  should  be  able  to  pursue  * 
thfir  course.  I’bcsc  ships,  one  of  which  Mr.  Miller  presented  to  (tus- 
Twes  III,  have  two  keelsj  between  these,  wheels  are  tixed,  which  should 
set  the  vessel  in  motion  by  a  power  indcpen«lcnt  of  the  wind.  1 
was  told  iJiat  Mr.  Miller  had  expended  2t),0()C)l.  upon  the  project;  nei¬ 
ther  the  Knglisli,  nor  the  Swedish  Admiralty  has  thought  proper  to  adopt 
his  contrivance ;  but  he  is  convinced,  that  notlfmg  but  prejudice  pre- 
vtntsit.  On  a  small  piece  of  water,  near  his  house,  I  saw  a  flotilla  of 
sloops  and  boats,  nil  coustrucietl  on  this  principle.  Mr.  M.  is  in  other 
Kspecls  a  very  sensible  and  respectable  man.’ 

The  city  and  university  of  Kdinburgli  are  treated  with  due  res|)ect ; 
Mr.  S.  attended  the  Lectures  of  Dr.  Horn,  and  he  particularly  commends 
that  professor  for  his  perspicuous  and  familiar  mode  of  cummunicafmg  in- 
tniction.  He  also  attended  the  prelections  of  Dr.  Mukk.w,  in  minera¬ 
logy,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  his  private  collection. 

Among  some  other  collections  belonging  to  private  gentlemen, 
Mr.  S.  notices  that  t)f  Mr.  Thos.  Allan,  w'hich  is  daily  increasing.  It 
arranged  according  to  I  LvdY’s  system,  whose  prelet:tions  the  owner  had 
attended.  With  Mr.  Allan,  our  traveller  made  several  excursions,  and 
aho  with  Mr.  Jameson,  whose  abilities  he  mentions  with  becoming: 
praise. 

from  tlie  very  scanty  abstract  of  these  volumes,  which  it  has  been 
in  oiir  |)owcr  to  make,  the  rt'ader  will  he  inclined  to  join  in  our  wish  to 
^'ethem  from  the  English  press.  I'hey  arc  written  by  a  man  of  scicnt'c 
i»nd  talent,  and  they  embrace  some  very  important  and  interesting  s»ib- 
In  the  event  of  such  a  translation  appearing  in  this  country,  \vc 
recommend  the  division  of  the  work  into  chapters,  with  the  addition  of 
an  index,  or  at  least  an  extensive  table  of  contents. 

AMERICAX  Id'l’ERATL'RE. 

Art.  XXVII.  Message  J'rom  the  President  of  the  Uni  ted  iS/rr/ev ;  rommu- 
nirating  Discoveries  made  in  exploring  the  Missouri,  Red  River,  and 
Mashiia,by  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark,  Doctor  Sibley,  and  Mr.  l^un- 
^‘ir;  with  a  statistical  Account  of  the  Connliies  adjacent,  read  in* 
Congress,  Ecb.  19,  IBcyi,  «vo.  pp.  128.  New  York^ 

[HlS  publication  contains  various  papers  laid  before  Congress,  of 

Tbe  lirst  is  an  official  report  of  the  progress  of  an  expedition 
entered  into  under  the  authority  of  the  American  government,  and 
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\v!jitl»  yrt  cn'rngcd  in  tr.nrr^lng  tlic  cxicnsivc  coMntr.c^  Mlunlfvlljc.  | 

I  vvTcn  tli«;  ciiul  tin*  i’nciiic  It  is  nmicr  tlu’  coiiiniandU  p 

^\ln>  vvcis  -riii.  ••  witli  a  pt^ty  of  lucu,  to  rxp’orc  tlv^ritfr  * 
Ir  >in  its  in*  .-‘Ii  loit>  ,  and  tTovMiJg  tin*  liiglil  in  l»y  lb;  [' 

^hortc^l  to  -(•  !*  iiic  Ij:  "?  watrr-connui.mcuion  tlna^tx  latir  ^ 

I’.icilic  ofi an."  'I'ia:  p.a  iv  cnu  1  i!u*  Missouri  in  .M  ly  1S(»1,  | 

t*K*  I  t.  ot  Xo\Mn')(r  t*  ro'.»  in  ,,  tiu  v  tool,  np  tin  ir  iid‘’r  <|n:.rtcr.^  | 
Uxj;i  nnlcs  alj>’. !•  t!i*  ni  i\  I.  (d  il.i  »'ivfr,  ’.n  l.niuali'  17’ 'I/*  N.  aiid  I 
l.-n.  iin!c  j»u  2\  l.>  W  .  limn  (IiaIcIi.  h  is  ln»;n  tliis  statiou^  i 

wMcli  u\u  t  '.V-i  u  I'n'.t  Mm  Im,  tii  it  ‘i;:-  1(  ;irr  tioin  (’apt.  1  '‘wi*-,  f 
17‘lt  April,  lb')'),)  nr  la rordin*:^  i-»  ill;-  I’lvs'iicnt inivml'u  mry  incssagf  ^ 
C)n  til*-  7**>)  (d'P*ib!a’l  clo'A  n  ilu-  livir  l  y  tin*  liarj;!*,  \\#i!i  a  rrcA'cl  | 
t-'U  iiicn.  'ilit  pnty  v\«Mr  to  r*  t  n.!‘  up  tl»v  Mi'vmri  in  >iK  canix-s  at«i  j 
two  /aroyvM,  iii  nu Inly  .itt<  r  di^paicli '..g  t!in))ar.;n;  < '.tj  •  iln  Ix-viii  I 
a.ld'».  ^  <  .'.it*  ;u)\v’ s.n..,l.  and  tiir  ('urn  i.t  o!  tlm  1  i\«  r  niurii  ■ 

inmc  iv.-k!  rattn  we  cilful  uc  up  .n  ir.iw  .i  n;  at  tin*  lau  '>1  'a.')  ta  - 3  mi'-a  ■ 
j  (T  (lav,  ns  far  a^  tlu-  talipot  i!u  Mi-^-'^aad.  d'Vnni  iliis  p  ii.t,  nrtb:* 
lir>t  r.  ngf  oi  rn<  5  y  niMiin  in-',  '*''in;-.i'  il  nbmu  in')  mil' s  i;n tlirr,  aaj 
<.jK-nlaii»M  r*.  ;  na'  oar  vi.iiiy  \  v  .;rr>.s  c.,;!  In*  ii'tl'*  i..o:c  linn  liarc 

<•  >:  ji'i’tnic.  'in  -  i  .rt*n.n  aanc'*  »  f  laa  Snaist*  It.  li-U^  po- a'^sai^  larg; 

<)  .aaiii'n  N  of  l:nr-i i-.  inn 'ii  in  <;.n‘  idv'i’ir,  .1.’*  by  im  am  oi  lin  rsiL; 
ir  in-pon.it  nil  ol  our  i'.i  :•  'v.  i'.l  iit-  r<‘i’d  -r<d  c,i>;  .n..!-*  .sp-ctl.t!'  it- our: 

1  Ui.I,  In;  u  fin*  M , i  10  tl);- ( 'obunhia  mm*,  bliouid  iMs  liicrui 
jiTovc  iii\ig  b!/  ai;(-.i*  \\f  lini  um  •  t  wlli'i  it,  4  nr  j  .i-niit  intM'.'iijn  is,  t; 

1  ounmt'-  4  i.r  IM  r  h  Ijv  land  iliiwn  il-i*  rixtr,  until  11  Ih'ouk  s-o,  oric 
t)i<*  Taitiio  ('<-(1).  \w  di>  r.ot  <  .^Irnlau*  on  ci.inplaiiiig  our 
s.itMn  t!if-  jir* -riit  year,  but  <•  p'.-tt  t  >  la :  rb  tlu*  l';u  ilic  occ  an,  anJrr* 
turn  .i.>  t.ir  :i>  tlu:  !.<  ul  ot’  the  Mis-ouri,  or  jx  ibaps  m  tins  j  l.acc,  befute 
s^luiar.  <  )n  our  utainuc  -Irill  pi4>b.d4ly  p’.-'s  ilouii  iba  Yi*lIow»iii« 
imr,  v.liiili,  If*  tu  in  li.m  i.;!orm.;ti'jn,  \v,iui‘.s  one  ol  ibo  laircst  po:* 

lion-  ol  tb  >  loui  i.- aiT.  " 

I ’p*in  tbe  1 4  n  ,*!. 'i<  fi  of  this  !!’'port.’nt  rntfr’iii/t*,  atul  ilie  rrtin 
fl  lie  ir..\(;)?:s^  b;;-  ’..t.ild  udl  pi.'u.ibiy  lu*  ^raiilii-il  by  a  lull,  and,  M 
d.t'i’M,  .-Ul  iat'.a  t.n/  ...  uuut  <*i  thoir  joiirnry,  and  of  the  ri-gkc) 
ib*y  v.lil  I  i\i*  i.\|.4U)d;  and  wbaaii,  c*  nim  tod  v^’itli  tbo.so  ol  (C 
4  ouitir\  na  n.  1 1-  ,  n  1  M.xkc:  a/:i*.  (  n  i>ia  '•iia*.  and  tlu*  \ anous 

j-jt'  ;■>  lint  li  V.  \:  ‘if  d  ti.r  no!tb  'Ai-surn  (  f  i^nsof  tlir  n/iitiiaaU  on  tL* 
oib'  r,  will  m'.irr,'  ronij  l  t  •  our  i'/*o^r.'|)bit.il  l.nov  Ictbu*  of  tlio  wIk* 

•  •!  tint  \a-t  loui.t'y,  f’r  as  t!i<*  toaiiu's  of  the*  bp.iiruli  toiriloricii 
Now  M  *\i4  4'.  W  (  .iru  if  I  id,  bo.vrvci,  ili.if  .is  \n-  have  lu;!  Ixt  Q  aw 
i4i  ii‘,M-4>\(  i'  lb  it  :.ny  <  *1111101)1  oi  soil  ij’ilie  hot. mist,  nail** 

i  lint,  or  (bonjl't.  aorf.ni'p  iiia*-)  lii  ox**  dit  4  n,  its  view*,,  and  cor<* 
O'untly  ii.s  reports,  will  bo  oontmo*!  to  n  r.rtv  rri  il  sptenlation,  .and  *t> 
listio.d  t ''p* wr.ijibv :  Pti  P’^-i  luous  ath  ntiou  t  1  b-ab  rit  v  liii  b  appo.irsfv* 
dint  in  fbo  view  «.f'  tlr*  luvlian  n.uioti>  wbii  ii  a'*ooMipini(*s  (’apt.  I-.C'*!-’ 
foMrr.  M\t(  r.Nion  1  1'  trailo.  and,  u'o  .support,  torilional  aL’^irr.andiwinprt. 
>*.:i*;n  to  liav*  U  •  ai  tfio  pr*:r  ip  il,  if  n  »t  tlu*  onl  .*  4)l;j(  ets  ol  ibe 
lion.  'I'lie.  l.il'or  nio’ive  laiks  und(*i  ilio ‘^;}e<*l4»u- pb’.i  ofprohclioo* 
t».id-,  in  lb”  1)b  v.ing  4>b-»'*r*’ation  lo^pi-iiinj^  ibe,  Jiloii  India)^' 
•'  riu*>r  aio  tiio  vi!;  ,t  iui*>('ro:int-  o!‘  the  savage  ra(»‘,  and  must  everr 
in  lit!  the  pir.ih  s  i.|  tlic  Mn-ouri,  until  sueli  Ine.l^u^<•s  are  pur.sued  by®®-* 
goveriinient,  „>  will  nuke  lUmi  letl  .v  <iepi  luiaiicc  on  its  will  lof 
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ply  of  mrrrl»nr.(H7.r.  l.^.lrss  thrsr  people  nrr  reJnced  to  order,  hy 
nK\!^uu  H,  1  :ini  rea«ly  to  proiioiincetIj.it  tiu!  citizens  ot  tlic 
I’liJcJ  St.itcs  c-in  never  enjoy  Iml  p.irii.illy  the  a(Uanl.ij;cs  which  tha 
Mi'vAiri  prei*:  nt'».  ’  It  is  <ert  iinly  a  *‘ ( onsinminitlon  dcvuntly  to  be 
ui  lied ’’  tint  ll>v  whole  of  North  Ain<*ilea  .shouhl  partake  in  all  the  be- 
nciit-.  t)f  i  i^ili/->t'‘»‘‘ »  we  deprecate  the  *exte.naion  of  Knropean  sel- 
tlciiicnis  at  the  expense  <»f  the  Indian  aborigines,  whetlicr  eiVuclcd  by 
ihr  mart  rapid  Miidc'.  of  (lesolaling  wartare,  or  liy  the  slow  biif  certain 
operation  of  >piiiiU'»ns  rnpiors,  which  tlie  trade  as  it  is  now  cairled  on 
vilh  tlirni,  from  Unds.m  s  liay  down  to  New  ( )rlrjns,  unfailingly  in- 
tndiues.  Tim  dimiinUion  of  tlie  native  population,  from  these  ;uid 
otlirr  causes,  is  .strikingly  apparent  in  the  ^t.itislieal  view  above  alluded 
to,  soaie  triirs  appear  to  be  now  known  only  by  name;  many  are  said 
tub:-  ilic  remn lilts  of  once  powerful  nations;  and  most  are  stated  to  bo 
griilually  dtennsing  in  numbers  ;  whilst  only  of  two  or  tlirce  the  popu- 
leioa  is  suppovd  to  !»''  rather  on  tin*  iivreas^.  This  statistical  view, 
uhicli  form-,  a  eeU'.iJerahle  p.irt  of  the  j>amphlet  hefon*  us,  i-.  given  i;i  :i 
verv' rriide  nil  I  confused  f„  rni,  and  lor  the  c-ompreliension  of  the  mode 
v  lilcli  is  ndu;)l<  d  loeoiivey  the  Infoiiiiatioii  it  professes  to  contain,  it  is 
nnessnry,  rltlirr  to  get  by  heart  the  meaning  ot  nineteen  arhilrary 
Irtfrrs  or  marks,  or  lo  refer,  iiwvery  in  tamv,  i«»  llnr  p.ige  of  explaii.i- 
lorv  icftrcmes.  In  .slating  the  amount  of  the  merehaiulize  annually 
«  'Shunie  I  hy  the  «!if!*e»<*nt  tiibes,  and  the  value  ot  the  articles  they  fur- 
nhli  in  return,  liar  denomir..ttii>n  of  that  value  hj»  been  omitted  to  l>c 
>|e';;fii\l:  we  pic.^iine,  however,  it  Is  in  dollars,  tli.it  tin  sc  (*j*iim.i(e>> 
nr?*  ni.ule.  ('ulhcting  ihC'^e  amounts,  it  app<*ais  tliat  the  nggr<*‘;.ite 
irofii  of  the  Ir.ide  now  existing  with  the  Indian  nations  ilc.s<Til)<*(h 
aihoiint^  to  neatly  KKi,tK)t)  iloll.irs,  of  which  nearly  oin*  tliird  1‘alls  lo 
t!jc  di.ire  (d  the  Iliulson's  l>  ly  (.’ompany,  and  the  I>riti»h  Caiiadiau 
nuTchar.ts.  Ii  seems  proh.ildc,  that  when  the.  period  arrives,  that  the 
r.,«riMntile  iii’rn  <4  the  Amerie.m  traders  clash  with  lliose  of  their 
r.  Irom  Caiiad.i,  to  the  north  westward,  ami  the  p(ditieal  views 

f't  tlj?*  Spani.in!*..  to  ila*  .\outh  <*.i>tward,  dispnt<*s  will  arise  as  lo  the 
h»  iMv!.'iric.-,  ot  their  ie*pcctivc  territories,  which  ap;K*ar  to  be  very  inac- 
rur.tffly  drlun  d. 

d  iic  next  p.ijvr  c  ont.iins  historical  sketches  of  various  Indian  tribes^ 
C'Uth  die  .\rkah,.i  river,  and  stretching  toward  tie*  Sp.ani.h  lerriforiis, 
by  Dr.  bihlcy.  W'e  extract  the  a?eount  ot  one  of  ihc^.e  nations,  appa- 
nnllv  the  mo  t  impiatant,  l)eliig  a  numerous  and  hardy  race,  occupying 
till*  ;re.ii' u  p.irt  ot  the  intermediate  country  between  Louisiana  and  New 
M'  Xku.  “  I  In, TANS  or  ('om  vNcncs,  who  are  lik?*wise  called  hy 
l>'t!j  h.uc  no  fixed  place  «jf  residrnee  ;  have  neither  towns  nor 

'** vlivided  into  so  many  ditler<*nt  hor'ics  or  tribes,  that  tlmy  have 
*^‘JtctIy  .my  knovv  icilg?:  of  one  another.  No  estimate  of  their  inunlrcrs 
‘  III  vv  ll  1*  made.  'I’hey  never  remain  in  the  same  place  more  than  a 
1  '  J.iv' ,  l)ijt  fijllow  the  Iniflidoe,  the  fl<*sh  f»f  which  is  their  principal 
'riicy  have  tents  m.i<!c  of  neatly  dresm?!  skins,  fashioned  in  form 
"1  a  cone,  .cuilieieiitly  roomy  for  a  timiily  of  ten  <jr  twelve  per-»ons  ; 
tlioii  oj  theil'/n  L  will  »*ont.iin  ofHMsionally  .'50  or  fio  p'*i  >ons  When 
stop,  tliclr  tenu  ;ir  •  j'itehe?!  in  exact  ordf-r.  so  as  to  form  reeul.ir 
‘’‘I't'.aiid  -rjii.ne,,  wdih  !»  in  a  t^w  minutes  Ins  (hnvt')  tlie  np’pear.in  e  of 
*tu\\n,  ral>cd,  as  it  were,  by  cnclianlmcni ;  and  tlir-y  nre  ?;(pially  d»;x- 
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trrous  in  striking  their  trnt«,  and  preparing  for  a  march  wJicii  the  sigm| 
is  given  ;  to  every  tent  two  horses  or  mules  are  allotted,  one  to  carry 
the  tent,  and  another  the  poles  or  sticks,  which  are  neatly  made  of  r«!l 
rxdari  'hey  all  travel  on  horseback.  Their  horses  ilicy  never  tumlooit 
to  graze,  bat  always  keep  them  tied  with  a  long  cabrar  or  halter ;  and 
every  two  or  three  days  they  are  obliged  to  move  on  account  of  all  the 
grass  near  them  bt*ing  eaten  up,  tliey  have  such  numlK*rs  of  horses, 
'rhey  arc  good  horsemen,  and  have  g(X)d  horses,  most  of  which  arc  bred 
by  themselves,  and  being  accustomed  when  very  young  to  be  hand¬ 
led,  they  arc  remarkably  docile  and  gentle.  They  sometimes  catch  wild 
horses,  w'hich  arc  every  where  amongst  them  in  immense  droves.  Thej 
hunt  down  the  butf.iloe  on  horseback,  and  kill  them  (itj  cither  with  the 
bow,  or  a  sharp  stick  like  a  spear,  which  they  carry  in  their  hands.  They 
are  generally  at  war  with  the  Spaniards,  often  eommitting  depredatiow 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  St.  a  Fe  f Santa  FeJ  and  St.  Antoine  j  but  hate 
;tlways  been  friendly  and  civil  to  any  hVciich  and  Americans  who  have 
bc(-n  amongst  them.  They  arc  strong  and  athletic,  and  the  elderly  mco 
as  fat  as  though  they  had  lived  upon  Knglish  beef  and  porter.” 

**  It  is  .said  tlie  man  who  kills  a  huifaloe,  catches  the  blood,  and 
drinks  it  while  warm  ;  they  likewise  eat  the  liver  raw  before  it  is  cold,  and 
use  the  gaul  (^all)  by  way  of  sauce.  T  hey  are,  for  savages,  uucora- 
nionly  clean  in  their  persons;  the  dress  of  the  women  is  a  long  loose 
robe,  that  reaches  from  their  (the)  chin  to  the  ground,  tied  round  wiiha 
fancy  sash,  or  girdle,  all  made  of  neatly  dressed  leather,  on  w'hich  they 
paint  figures  of  ditlcrent  colours  and  significations  j  the  dress  of  theraeji 
is,  close  leathe  r  p.antakKHis,  and  a  hunting  shirt  or  frock  of  the  same. 
T’ficy  never  rem.ain  li)ng  enough  in  the  same  place  to  plant  any  thing: 
the  small  Cayenne  pepper  grows  spontaneously  in  the  country,  with 
which,  and  some  wild  lierhs  and  fruits,  particularly  a  bean  that  growi 
in  great  plenty  ott  a  small  tree  resembling  a  willow,  called  masketo,  the 
women  cook  iJicir  butfaloe  beef  in  a  manner  that  would  be  grateful  to  an 
I^ngli^h  f(juirc.  They  occupy  the  immense  space  of  counuy  from  the 
T'linity  anil  braces,  crossing  the  Ked  IViver,  to  the  heads  of  (the)  Ar- 
Kansa  and  {^thr)  Mis.souri,  to  river  (irand,  and  iM'vond  it,  about  St.  a  Ff, 
(Santa Fe.)  T  heir  native  language  of  sounds  ditfers  from  the  language 
of  any  otlier  nation,  and  none  hut  themselves  can  cither  .speak  or  under* 
ft.ind  it  ;  but  they  have  a  language  by  signs  that  all  Indians  understand, 
and  by  which  they  comer.NC  much  among  themselves.  They  have* 
number  of  Spanish  men  and  women  among  them,  who  are  slaves,  and 
who  {u  horn)  they  made  prisoners  when  young. 

‘  An  elder'y  gentleman  now  living  at  Natehitoclies,  who  <;omc  yean 
ago  carried  on  a  trade  with  the  Ilietans,  a  few  days  ago  related  to  Dr. 
Sibley  the  following  story  : 

‘  T  wenty  years  ago,  a  party  of  these  Indians  passed  over  the  river 
Gland  to  (Tiew  aw  a,  the  residency.* of  the  governor  general  of  what  is 
(arc)  called  the  five  internal  p rovi rices ;  lay  in  ainhusli  for  an  opportiinitT, 
and  made  prisoner  tlie  governor  s  daughter,  a  young  Indy  going  in  hff 
coach  to  mass,  and  hrouglit  her  oft'.’  T  he  governor  reclaimed  her,  but 
si'.r  refused  to  reuirn,  as  she  had  been  tattooed,  and  given  in  marriage 
to  a  young  Indian,  who  treated  her  kindly,  bhe  still  lives  with  her  bar 
baiivl.  by  whom  slw  h.is  three  <  hlldren. 

It  is  siii^ul.ir  that,  ia  these  sketches  of  the  history  aad  aitUincrs  of  tic 
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T  dians  Dr.  Sibley  takes  no  notice  of  any  of  their  religious  opinions  or 
^  monies,  excepting  cursorily  to  remark  a  tradition  amongst  the  Cad- 
vSquesol*  a  general  deluge,  from  which  they  say  that  only  one  family 
^  saved  upon  an  eminence  situated  in  their  country.  An  inquiry  into 
the  notions  of  savage  tribes  respecting  the  deity,  docs  not  only,  from  the* 
importance  and  intiueiuial  nature  of  religion,  become  essential  for  the 
knowledge  of  their  origin,  of  their  manners  and  habits,  and  of  the  rank 
they  occupy  in  the  various  gradations  of  human  being,  but  it  leads  to 
higher  results,  and,  as  in  the  present  instance,  often  presents  us  with 
tacts  corroborative  of  the  Mosaic  history,  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
which,  is  one  of  the  fundamental  pillars  of  tJic  Christian  religion.  The 
traditions  of  the  Che|)ewyau  Indians,  or  the  Chippeways,  one  of  the 
ihe  most  extended  and  numerous  races  in  North  America,  as  related  by 
Mackenzie,  in  the  introduction  to  his  travels,  p.  cxvii.  arc  replete  with 
dmilar  proofs. 

Dr.  Sibley  next,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretar)'  at  War,  gives  an  account, 
of  the  Red  River  and  the  adjacent  country,  principally  from  his  own  ob« 
nervations  during  a  voyage  up  the  river  for  about  4(X)  miles  ;  but  partly 
also  from  information  obtained  from  others.  The  length  of  the  Red" 
River,  is  estimated  at  1831  miles  from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the 
Missisippi,  whence  New  Orleans  is  distant  about  220  more.  We  sliall 
uot  follow  the  traveller  in  his  ascent,  from  one  la^au  (a  corruption  or 
•mispclling  of  the  French  loyau,  gut)  or  creek  to  another,  and  from  one 
Unding  to  anotlier,  or  through  the  various  water-communications,  some 
of  which  arc  represented  as  boatablCf  and  others  not ;  as  without  a  map, 
or  a  more  lucidus  ordn  than  Dr.  Sibley  exhibits,  the  geographical  couiac 
of  the  river  is  not  easily  to  be  traced.  Nor  can  we  distinguish  where 
the  writer’s  personal  observations  cease,  and  where  those  of  others  com¬ 
mence.  The  river,  however,  appears  in  general,  to  run  through  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  countiy,  and  settlements  of  French  and  Amerieang 
are  scattered  along  its  banks,  as  far  as  Campti,  which  is  J(Ki  miles  from 
iu  mouth.  Coal  is  tdund  in  some  parts,  and  there  are  numerous  salines 
or  saltsprings.  From  those  near  I/ic  Noiz,  it  is  said,  that  **  two  old^ 
men,  both  of  them  cripples,  with  ten  or  twelve  old  pots  or  kettles, 
have,  for  several  years  past,  maile  an  abundant  supply  of  salt  for  tijc 
'^hole  district  j  tliey  make  six  bushels  per  day.  There  arc  twelve  saline 
springs  now  open  ;  and  by  dlggitig  for  them,  for  aught  any  one  knows, 
I’Aclvc  hundred  might  l)e  opened.”  silver  mine,  probably  the  same 
mentioned  by  Dupratz,  in  his  history  of  Louisiana,  is  found  on  a  branch 
el  the  Red  River,  thence  Call'  d  by  the  French,  Riviere  la  Mine,  the 
orr  of  which  appears  in  large  quantities,  but  it  is  not  w’orked;  the 
Indians  say  there  is  another  silver  mine  on  a  creek  that  empties  itself 
into  the  same  river.  The  course  of  the  Red  River  does  not  appear  to  be 
ranterially  interrupted  by  rapids  or  falls;  but  jams,  or  rafts,  as  they  are 
galled  ill  the  country,  formed  by  timber  of  every  description  brought 
.n  by  the  current,  appear  at  intervals,  both  on  the  main  river,  and 
Its  dirtcrent  branches,  and  present  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  to 
*•  e  navigation.  An  account  is  given  at  tl^e  close  of  the  letter,  of  an 
fwursion  by  a  Mr.  Brcvel,  about  forty  years  ago,  from  the  Panis  towns, 
the  Rrd  River  to  its  source,  across  the  mountaiiis  whence  it  origi- 
thence  to  the  Spanish  settlements  of  Santa  F'e,  and  back  again, 
micnncdiiitc  distance  he  estiniaicd  at  800  miles.  We  have  no  otlicy 
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accDUiU  of  rry  r*f  t!ie  cour.try  travt-rsctl  by  Mr.  Drcvcl,  excj 
the  cur-icry  nini  one  given  by  M.  I’ago  of  bi>  journey  IroinX 

^tindocU  to  S.1U  Antonio.  We  thi'reforc  extract  Mr.  Ibevd's. — Xcartijr  v 
lied  biver  ibt  cxuiniry  i'.  very  nioiimr»ir.uu«5 ;  promxbujj  onwards,  ij^  *  '% 
ttreams  i.'u  wtMwardly,  aiul  licit*  iluy  cnicrcd  a  level  well  llmbciti;  1 
f'luntry.  'i*b<*  --msI  !.-♦  ritli  bl  ick  loam,  the  waters  clear  ,uul  wtilioiifi"  - 
Ain  rwarJ.«»  iliroucji  a  luoic  broktai  country,  well  clothed  win 

verdure,  .aud  enriched  wiili  luines  of  silver  ore,  Mr.  11.  ai lived  si  j 
rtrn.ill  tov.  u  in  the  scltleuient  of  Santa  Ic.  i  undeiv.loo.l,  (b:i)  sMr.  B, 
tliat  .similar  sir., id  towns  cr  missions,  wen*  v.  idfm  ceiu.in  di.->iances  fna 
tach  ellier,  fora  threat  extent  .sout;iwardi> .  lov.ards  ISlexieo;  aiidtk 
the  iuliabit.uns  were  mostly  christianized  Invllans  and  Alatitls  (Mcsticcs.) 
U'lie  mines  in  that  seltlcmt'nt  atfordedi  \ery  lich  silver  ore,  which  us 
t.ikcn  away  in  large  tjuaniiilvs,  p  icked  on  mules,  an<I  had  the  saiueap. 
jra  ranee  uf  nhut  ^as  that)  wt*  nut  wiili  about  the  head  branches  of  Ed 
River.”  Mr.  11.  was  treated  v.  iih  unifinin  iiospiialily  ilnouglumt  bj 
cxeiirsion,  whieli  occupied  In  the  whole  a  period  of  three  months 
twenty  days.  ^ 

Dr.  Sibley  relates,  on  the  nntliority  of  the  luint.rs  of  Louisiana, 
the  droves  of  aniniah,  that  in  the  beginning  of  winter  tlc'ccnd  froarf 
the  monntahis  into  the  timbered  eouuiry,  is  (are)  almost  in(:redi:*le.  Thqy.  ' 
say  the  hutfaha*  and  hear  partit  iilarly,  are  in  drovts  of  many  tlioasai;3| 
together,  that  blacken  the  whole  surface  of  the  c.trth,  and  coining |; 
p.as^ing,  willioiii  intt rmission,  for  weeks  together,  .so  that  the  whclel 
sv.rtaee  ot  the  country  is,  for  many  inih  s  in  breadth,  trodden  like 
large  ro.ul.”  We  reccdlcct  a  passage  in  k'alkner’s  tr.urls  In  I’aiagonk  ,  ^ 
wher<'  he  .«ay.s  that  the*  wild  lu»r.ses  are  so  numcron.s  in  the  plains  i  * 
Amerit'a,  that  during  a  fortnigla  they  eominually  surrouiuitd  bk  i  ■ 
SometiuK's,  he  avlds,  they  passcil  by  me  in  thick  troops,  on  full  sp«(l.  ) 
tor  two  or  ihrie  hours  together,  dining  which  time  it  was  with  gtfil  |  : 
thflicultv,  tliat  1  and  tour  liulinns  who  aiaximpanicil  me,  preserved  out*  ; 
lelvcs  from  being  run  over  aiul  trampled  to  ;  ii  t  es.”  A  congress  ot  in-  , 
>Tllers  ought  to  he  assemliled,  to  tix  some  iimit-'  to  the  piiviliges  ibn  i 
have  fnan  lime  iinniv  muii.il  possessed,  hut  wliieh  tluy  sometimes  wee-  ^ 
fully  abuse.  .  [ 

W  e  e.annnt  compliment  D')(  tor  Sihh  y,  eiilicr  on  the  elegance  or  pen* I 
pii'uity  i  f  lii.s  sgvle,  the  ilepih  or  science,  of  In.s  ohsei  vaiions,  or  cvcnoQg 
tlie  aeeurni  v  of  his  grammar,  i.o^v  tor  /ie.v,  ](hj  for  ///,  are  two 
ci.sms  among  many.  t| 

I'lie  eoneluding  p.^per,  which  is  far  more  free  from  blemishes  of  [I' 
tion  tli.in  t!:e  others,  contains  an  account  ot  a  voyage  up  the  Rlackac^K 
asliita  rivers,  a^  higii  as  the  hot  .springs  in  the  pn»\imiiv  of  the  l^t*"  ffc 
by  .Mr.  Ditiih.'.r.  Dr.  llnntt  r,  and  otin  is  imploycd  In*  the  Dnited 
for  th.U  purpose.  ()u  tlu*  Igih  ()ctoh»T,  lM)t,  they  (lUered  the 
River,  at  its  contle.riue  with  the  Mi.ssisipjd,  wliii'h  lies  in  lat.  I'l^  j 
N.  and  hnvg.  (>  y  1 1  "  W,  from  (iretnwi#  li ;  twenty-six  miles  highft*?! 
ihryentereii  the.  RiacI:  Kivtr,  wliii'h  loses  its  name  at  the  junclioiuiftk; 
Washita,  the  (hit.ilu  iua.  aiul  tlie  'lenza.  'l  lie  month  ot  the  Washk*| 
in  Int.  .'id*''  ‘ty  7*'  \.  (  )n  the  (itirot  Novi  mher,  the  p-arty  arrived  at t^j 
post  of  t!'.('  ^^hls!lita,  in  lat.  d'i*-'  :»()'  37"  X.  *]'lie  eonr.se  ot  the  rivfr 
this  place  i^  in*  emmod.ed  by  many  --hoals  and  rapids.  ‘  '1  he  bank5f'^'|;' 
*eined  verv  liiiie  r.ppt  aianec  o!  alluvial  land,  but  furifished  an  intinit^i 


0^  i.v.'/.'C.ip:  !’uig!itcp.cd  bv  tl:i.  vivl  l  colouring  tlioy  derive 

jri’u  li  t*  ai’tu’.nn.d  cli;!i».,e.s  of  t!i-  Ic.U.”  Uii  this  ocvi.don,  liu  id>serva- 
tu;.  jcci:-*s -1  ‘  of  praciio'il  utility.  Mr.  Dunbar 

•  ,s  ilvv.i*  3  Teroaiked,  lUai  ibo  o.'Uu  ii*  i»vv>,  v.liose  bark  oi*  wood 

[,$)  lo  priuliiea  a  vi,e,  au*  ciiaigcd  In  antuoiii  lo  the  haiiic  uo- 

ar ’aii!.!!  i- lia*  d.yci’.^  vai  1  ruin  i be  aoot!,  more  especially 
I,  (he  ii'f- niordauis  :  tlius  tl:?  foliage  of  the  liickory  and  oak  wLuU 
j.'>’  Uiu  (.ueri’inoii  b.nk,  Is  ciiiin^td,  brluio  its  iail,  into  a  U-auiitul 
\(!loa’ ;  Oil.'  r  oaks  a'suiva*  a  lawn  colour,  a  liver  co\>ur,  ura  blood  culcnr, 

.  .re  kiio.Mi  to  yield  c.yi  s  of  the  saruc  coinpifxiun.’  Jn  ilu;  progic» 

(.:  a. :•  ;*  irty  up  the  river,  iVooi  tlic  .s<*nlrnu*iJt  ol  Washita,  they  occa- 
.  »!i.ii!‘' stop  t  >  (wau.iiic  the.  (jualiiles  ol  coal,  ::iu!  the  strength  of  .•'ilt 
s'*  >  nothing  [Kcr.ll.irly  iiUcRsting  occurs,  till  ihcir  aiil\al  at  the 

i.*t  s,  r.ngs,  ritii.itc  l  about  nine  miles  iVom  the  r,  in  lat.  J-l*’  3]'*i" 
N.  aiKllvitig.  oi>'  -Id  '  W.  tV:»in  (irccnwich.  'J'u.re  are  four  principal  . 
'‘j'fln:*,  tii(  l.eai  t.l  ulduh  was  f'uuiul,  by  Falircnhv it's  ihennouietcr,  to 
Ic.  J{  |.(VL».ly,  i.V./'-,  I3(j'''.r.nd  132^  ;  the cpiantity  of  water  de-‘ 

l.ur.  l  h\  ill’ .11  aiki  by  bocac  sma'Lr  spr  ings,  or  ot^/dug',  is  csliin.ited  at 
;»7;»  !  Ih  !n  ;ui>  in  2  1  hours,  riul  iIjc  »  hii-l’ Mthsl.ceccs  lield  in  solution 
ill  ii.;»:ov:si  lo  i;c  iinr  and  iiMii.  '1  In'  w.itc-r  fronui  cst'  sjirings  forms  a 
\v!iuh  :•  in  li-cirrt  ti..r  h;r!i,  t(t )  hot  iodicd  near  the  springs,  but* 
Tw  idaig  every  lie  glee  i»i  u  injxialure  aecoiding  lo  ilie  distiinee  eliosen 
hy  tlu  i*  tin  r.  Si.tue  ■!  laneln  s  (*f  ilie  'a  ax  ni)'rilc  were  found  thrust  into 
tia-  >11)  <  f  a  .'•pring  iiin,  the  water  ol  which  \vas  KH)^  j  the  foliage 
:;i'd  it  nil  ot'  tlie  br.neh  wore  not  oniv  ‘■ouncl  and  healthy,  but  at 
the  s  .ri.ae  of  the  wain*  loots  wen  actually  s[)toi!tirig  from  it  :  on  pull- 
i.’’;:  if  i‘]i,  ti'.e  [  ju  w  hieii  penetrated  she  liut  miul  was  found  to  IxMle- 
»  ntM.’  Xo  \(-!eanic  afij.ear.mee  is  ohsi  rvi'd  in  llie  neighhourhood,  and 
ti>*M;’{‘lin  Iv?  ;u  in  exists  III  the  water;  a  lenuginous  .'eliL^lus  isatjuiulaut,- 

•  lal  pviites,  a^v.t  ili.a  biiuineu,  are.  found  at  no  great  distance, 

hilt  tin-  iU(.M  l  iiigular  eirenuktance  attimding  I’lc.^e  hot  .-prings,  i<,  that 
.'■naa  .ien;  »•  are  louiul  ( ,\  ;.iii].;  in  them.  Atur  a  di'igriii  microsco’ ic 
v.4ri.l),  in  a  kii.d  ol  L’^rin-n  n.os.'.,  wln«  h  was  found  glowing  at  the  l)otiom 
‘  t  i.ie  ih't  .-pnng^,  .sir.  I )nnb.ir  ‘  diM'oveied  a  verv  minute  .sliell-tisb  of 
tnr  nu.ii'.o  kind,  inlia’uiiing  lids  moss:  ji.s  shape  iienriy  that  of  the  frc.sii 
''  r  iin.>eie.  \\  .j.ii  the  ;Uiim  .1  Is  undisturi'cvl,  it  oprus  il»c  shell,  and 
tb'u  .ts  (iiu  iuiir  ley  verv' tie nspa rent  and  articul  'iecl,  like  iho.se  of  a 

.dri'ijH  d  ;  tile  (  y.tremitie.s  of  tin*  fore  lep^s  .are  verv  sl<  ndcr  atid  sharp, 
hai  iii(!s<‘ (,j  ;!>c  bind  leg.s,  somewIi.il  broath  r,  app.niiUly  armed  willi 
troin  the  (Xirtmity  <vf  eav  li  shell  is^tie  ilire»:  or  four  forked  hairs, 
"  'till  the*  anim.il  seemed  to  possess  the.  powers  of  moving.’  After  ihi.s, 
'"'i' d'.:!!!  almost  he  lempti'd  to  believe  in  ll'.e  s.damander. 

jhauig  this  evenrdon  from  Dct.  2U,  IMM,  lo  Jnn.  3!,  180.5,  cur  tr.i- 
'  iKikhtpi  ;i  ir.itctaologieal  diary;  the  ptedonnnatU  winds  were  fiom 
tl>e\.  \V  .  (juarier  ;  ilie.  ibermomeier  varied  irregularly  between  bO*  and 
( )n  the  sth  of  januat  y  they  set  otl  on  their  reiiirn,  and  we  are  pre- 
>''iitrdw!th  the  rejiorts  of  various  pr  isons  tliey  orcasionally  met  w  ith, 
|n.jiivc  to  the  inteiior  couniiy.  Amongit  iliese,  ‘  a  Cnmadian,  who  hatl 
nnao  with  the  hulian.s  to  the  vvcstwaul,  spcak>  of  a  wool -bearing 
••ai!'.  l;i!'’»  r  th.m  a  sheep,  the  wool  much  mixed  with  liair,  whicli  he 

*'l  in  iarg:*  f'oeks.’  Jn  vol.  i.  p.  '2J(),  vi  Vatieouvtr's  voyage  lo  the 
t  yria-wcsi  coaii  of  Aincilcii,  iLtrc  is  an  atcotint  of  skina  brought  lo  liLm 
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for  sale  by  the  Indians,  belonging  to  an  animal,  whence  the  wool  Ispr^. 
cured,  of  which  they  make  their  garnunjis  ;  the  description  of  uhici, 
though  the  skins  were  much  mutilati  d,  contirnvs  tf'.e  rt  port  of  the  Cioj. 
dian.  His  other  report,  that  of  having  seen  a  unicorn,  the  hom  « 
which,  he  says,  rises  out  of  the  forehead,  and  curls  back,  conveyin<»  t)|f 
idea  of  the  fossil  conui  ammonis,  will  not,  of  itself,  shake  the  p^evailinj 
disbelief  of  the  existence  of  such  an  nnim:ili  but  it  may  have  some  wciik 
when  added  to  what  is  related  by  Sparrman,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  147,  of  hi 
voyage,  and  by  Barrow,  vol.  i.  p.  312,  of  his  travels,  as  to  the  probabilitr 
of  its  being  found  in  Africa;  and  by  Turner,  p.  15/,  of  his  embassy  to 
Tibet,  as  to  its  existence  in  that  country. 

We  have  extended  our  remarks  on  this  transatlantic  production,  be. 
yond  our  usual  limits  for  articles  of  foreign  literature,  on  account  of  o 
interesting  contents.  We  look  forward  with  anticipations  of  pleasure  aod 
interest,  to  the  pericnl  when  the  final  result  of  the  expedition,  undr 
Captain  Lewis,  will  be  communicated  to  the  public.  Several  maps  are 
referred  to  as  liaving  been  laid  before  congress,  together  with  ilwn 
papers ;  but  none  is  annexed  to  the  pamphlet.  A  general  map  shouk, 
of  course,  accompany  the  work  we  are  encouraged  to  expect. 
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Gentlemen  and  Publishers  vho  have  •uorks  in  the  press,  I'Ul  obl/fietkt 
Conductors  of  the  I'cLFCl  ic  KlView,  hy  sending  i)ifonnation  f  post  pckj 
cf  the  suljtct,  extent,  and  prohablt  price,  of  such  works  ;  which  they  mji 
depend  on  being  communicated  to  the  pub.ic,  if  consistent  with  thtir  pUn. 


A  Correspondence  has  been  opened  with  various  parts  of  the  Vnitid  Kinsln, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  interesting  Ldtrary  inttlligt  nee,  on  the  autiuh 
ticity  of  which  the  public  may  depend. 


GRF..\T  BRITAIN. 

^Ir.  Jrtnr.5  proposrs  to  publi'h  » 
dupplcmrntafy  volume  to  hi5  4lo  t'dition 
of  Fruis»art’s  Chroniclrs;  coiilainiiu; 
mrrouirs  of  thr  life  of  the  author  ;  the 
various  readings  produced  for  the  pro¬ 
jected  new  Louvre  edition  :  an  account 
of  the  celebrated  Manuscript  of  the 
Chronicles  at  Breslaw;  with  jts  THrioiis 
Tradings  and  additions,  and  an  account 
of  the  Death  of  Richard  II.  of  Kngland, 
contracted  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
Katiun.Tl  l.ibrary  at  Pans. 

A  treali>e  on  Britisli  Pasture  and  Mea¬ 
dow  Grasses,  is  intended  to  be  published 
by  subscription  in  the  autumn  of  the 
present  year ;  by  Mr.  .ft^hn  rhornhill  of 
Gateshead,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
Above  thirty  kinds  of  (irasses  will  be 
described  ;  and  to  aid  the  description, 
a  ^pecimcu  of  each,  having  ail  the  parts, 


roots,  leaves,  stem  and  spike,  will  bt 
given,  with  u  small  parkel  of  the  srei 
'  each  plant.  Piicc  to  subscriben, 


of 
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Mr.  i  helw.dl  proposes  to  publish  in  i 
•derate  sired  Ito.  volume;  the  subject 


matter  of  lii>  Piiysiological  Course,  wid 
scientific  notes,  and  practical  illuJin* 

tiOMS. 

J)r.  Maclean  has  a  new  work  in  thr 
prevs  iiitillcd,  flic  [ntiueiicc  of 
on  the  Liberties  of  Britain,  in  a 


sene 


am  iiiv  ^  m  •• 

of  letters  aildres'^ccl  to  the  Marquis 
Wellesley;  including  a  rorrospoiidrf 


..viif.i'i,  ,111.  spoiidf  inr 

with  the  government  of  Bengal,  undo 
that  Nobleman,  and  a  narrative  ol  ttis*- 
actions,  involving  the  unniliilation  old^ 
personal  freedom  of  the  subject; 
extinction  of  the  liberty  of  the  prfS' '• 
India,  with  the  .Marquis’s  edict 
rcgulatiuu  ol  the  press. 
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LUt  of  Horks  recently  PullUJied,  673 


IV  r«p«r<of  the  late  I.ord  Macartney 
h«*T  betii  coutidca  lu  Mr.  Harrow,  hy 
hs  lord4hi|W  executor*  ;  and  they  will 
it  Itiveii  to  the  puldtc,.  accompanied  by 
lull  »iul  accurate  Memoirs  ol  hit  Lord- 

lu»*g  a»*l  “‘■'’*'  *^  ****^‘*  ..  . 

.vteral  person*  ot  literary  distiuction, 
la  iIk*  IJni'crsity  ol  Oxtord,  intend  to 
cjinraeace  the  publicuinm  ot  a  periodical 
literary  Censor,  in  that  scat  ol  science 
iiid  Icarinnc- 

Mr.  intends  to  publish  a  sclec- 

liouul  British  Poetry,  in  li  or  7  small 
tuluaics, ;  accoinpanied  by  a  critical 
hiul  Inslorical  e^say  on  British  Poetry. 

Tiie  Rev.  J.  Lawson  author  ol  Lec- 
mres  on  the  IL  ok  of  Ksther,  designs  to 
publish  some  Lectures  on  the  History 
wl  J.iseph.  He  also  proposes  to  print 
i  ll  Sermons  on  Parental  Duties,  in  a 
•fpirale  lorm. 

7h(foUcuin£  WorU  n'Ui  appear: 

The  second  Kdition  of  Dr.  Neilson’s 
Greek  Kxcrci^es  and  Key,  printed  ut 
the  I'niversity  Press,  will  appear  iu  a 
le*r  d«y$. 

New  editions  of  Mrs.  Radclitle’*  My* 
(tenet  of  LMulpho  and  Komance  of  the 
Furetl  are  in  the  press. 

Lord  Holland's  account  of  the  Life 
tnd  Writmits  ol  Lope  Felix  de  Vega 
Carpic,  eiiibellished  with  nn  elegantly 
euf^raved  Poitiuit  is  ready  tor  publica* 
tinil. 

A  new  Novel  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Lrait  It  expected  lliis  month. 

Mr.  heyd's  translulion  of  the 'Friumph 


of  Petrarch  is  in  considerable  forward* 
ness. 

The  works  of  Lewis  XIV.  are  iu  the 
press. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers  has  finished  the 
3d.  &c  4th.  volume  of  his  Lectures  on  the 
Liturgy. 

^  new  Edition  of  Lclaud's  Life  of 
Philip  King  of  iMaccdon,  the  Father  of 
Alexander,  is  just  ready. 

Lectures  on  the  Liturgy,  preached  in 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Anlholin,  Wat- 
bug  Street ;  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Draper, 
.D.D.  Pds. 

Fifty  three  Discourses,  containing  a 
connected  system  of  Doctrinal  and 
Pructual  Cliristiauity,  as  professed  and 
iiiaiiitiiined,  by  the  Church  of  England; 
particularly  adapted  to  the  use  of  fa. 
milies  and  country  coiigrcgutiuns ;  by 
the  Ucv.  Edward  Brackeabury,  A.  U. 
ti  vols.  8vo. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Dissertation  on 
the  period  ol  l‘26t>  years;  containing 
a  tnli  reply  to  the  objections,  and  iui»* 
representations  of  the  Rev  Edward 
Whitaker;  some  remarks  on  certain 
paits  of  the  author**  owndissertation  ;  a 
View  of  the  present  posture  of  atluirs,  as 
connected  with  prophecy  ;  hy  Ci.  S.  Fa¬ 
ber,  J).  D.  8vo,  4s. 

A  historical  view  of  the  Rise  and  Pro¬ 
gress  of  Infidelity,  with  a  refutation  of 
its  principles  and  reasonings  ;  in  a  series 
of  Sermons,  preached  for  the  Lecture 
founded  by  the  ilon.  Rob.  Boyle,  Esq. 
in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary*le*Bow, 
from  the  year  1802,  to  I80.>;  by  Win. 
Van  Mildert,  M.  A.  2  vols.  8vo. 


Art.  XXIX.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

H  e  Aop''  that  no  •u  rilcr  •l  UI  take  ejception  at  the  omission  o  f  his  U'ork  in 
tilt  fo!lot,inir  list^  as  in  formation  rrsptctin^  it  may  not  have  reached  us 
the  insertion  o  f  am/  u'ork  should  not  be  considtred  as  a  sanction  of  it ;  the 
hit  consisting  of  articles,  which  we  have  not  eiamintd. 


ACRlCVLTURr. 

Tlie  Eugliili  Practice  of  Agriculture, 
♦srraplifird  in  the  inanagenient  ol  a 
fyin  ID  Ireland,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Cunynghani,  at  Slone,  in  the  county  of 
hath;  wiUi  an  Appendix;  by  R. 
arkinson,  author  o!  several  works  on 
Agriculture,  8vo.  9s. 

aRCHITrCTURE. 

Elegant  Cottages  and 
‘**11  Vilias,  calculated  lor  the  coaiiort 


and  convenience  of  persons  of  moderate 
and  of  ample  fortune  ;  to  which  is  an¬ 
nexed,  a  general  estimate  of  the  pro¬ 
bable  cxpence  attending  the  execution 
of  each  design;  by  E.  Oylford,  Architect. 
Royal  4lo.  li.  11s.  Cd.  or,  coloured, 
2l.‘l2s.  6d. 

ARTS  AND  M  AVUf  ACTURtS. 

Memoirs  of  the  !>ociety  ol  ArU,  Ma¬ 
nufactures  and  Coaiinercc,  for  ^ 

10*.  6J. 


LUt  of  Ifurhs  rccenthj  PulH.shrd, 


Mcmu'm  and  Rcporli  of  iht*  S.*cicly 
fur  HklciiiUiiK*  liti;tru\ ciuntt,  l\. 

II inti  K  A  Ml  V 

^Ipniniis  ol  iMra.  Cmm  It  :  .C(>iii|iilp(! 

IV  III  ln*r  own  .M>.  ;  li^  M.  J.  \  i/uii^;, 
f  Mils  linm.  IN. 

An  accniini  of  tiu*  l.ift*  ami  \Vrilin}!i 
nt  J.inii'<t  IW'allii'.  1..  L.  IN  i'i'ulr&M»i  nf 
Muial  l*!illnM»)iit^  uiiiJ  i>n^ic,  in  lin* 
AlariM'li.ii  Collo^c  anil  l'iiivcfsit\  of 
Aber.lci  n,  conttuni’.i^  many  of  lii>  ori¬ 
ginal  LcIUms;  l»y  Sir  Wm.  t»f 

VilNligo,  innl.  "J  volb.  llo.  ‘il.  liS.  b«l. 
rusal  |)apcr,  .il.  .‘>s. 

Memoirs  of  a  Traveller,  n<jw  in  re- 
liiemeiil  ;  wrillcn  by  bnnself,  .»  \ols. 

1 1.  .’>.1. 

The  livemplary  Life  of  llio  Pious 
Kndy  (iiiion,  iranslated  tumi  her  own 
Hccuunt  in  the  original  Froncli ;  liy  T  D. 
Ilruuke*',  7'’« 

A  Sketi  li  of  the  rrolessiomi!  Life  ami 
Char. liter  ot  .lolin  Cla.k,  .M.  1).;  by  d. 
11.  Fenwick,  M.  I).  *>vo.  v*. 

The  Lite  anil  Wuiks  ol  (lenrge  .Mor- 
laiiii,  eonlainiii^  his  Puitiaii,  ainl  :.;'0 
Kngravinj’s ;  w'hicli  form  5peciineiis  of 
h’is  diflerenl  styles  of  paininig  ;  by  F. 
\\  .  lUagiloii,  Folio.  ;il.  L>s  Oil. 

I  u L' c  \  I  in N. 

.A  history  of  F.nsriaiui,  from  ilie  car- 
lii  si  perioils  to  the  Pe.ice  of  .\iiiiens  ;  in 
a  series  of  letters  to  a  yonn^  Lady  at 
S-hi.ol  ;  by  Charlotte  Smitli,  ;>  vols. 
l.Ss. 

Leading  Strings  to  knowUaLe;  or 
Dame  Wise,  and  her  I’ninl".  In  pio- 
^'ressive  Lessons  of  one,  two,  tiiree.  ami 
iouT,  iS;c.  syllables;  by  F.  .Suiucr\ die, 
^s.od. 

F.ienliiL's  of  Soulhhill, 
I'look  1.  ;  hv  N.  Salnmn,  .*»'». 

1  he  A  uiiiii:  Siii  veMifs  (inide,  or  a 
rrealise  on  PiactiCHl  Land  burseyiiig; 
being  a  complete  intioduetion  to  thal 
.Art.  In  M\  pails  ;  hy  .1.  Coles,  o>. — 
fne  .^s. 

']  he  Hi'tory  of  Kngl.iml,  fur  the  use 
of  Schools  ami  young  persons;  by 
Hahiw  in,  4>. 

Scleel  F.ihles,  written  for  the  purpose 
of  insldliir.;  into  (he  mimU  ol  early 
\outh,  a  trne  sense  of  Keli^inn  and 
Virtue;  Ironi  the  French  ol  M.  Fiuriaii, 

1.  vw. 

A  Tre.-rtisc  on  the  Law  of  (^Idlgitions 
or  ('ontracis;  by  M.  Pothier.  Irnns- 
Tated  tiion  the  I  reiicli  ;  wjili  an  lnlr<*- 
tinctioti,  .ipi'endis,  and  notes,  dimtia- 
li%c  ol  the  Kn^lish  Luw  o.i  ihe  subject ; 


by  W'llimm  D.iviil  F.v  in*,  F.Mj; 

ill  Law.  'i  \oIn.  i'ov  ai  IL.i.  li.  R| 

*1  iii>ii;>lil  -  on  I  Mill  liy'.liii\  itj  ^ 
C.tses;  wiili  ,i  mew  to  u  Ueluriu 
Attainii>triitiv*n  ol  J.i>iice  m  .'Xg(t«i4  BR 
in  a  st'iies  of  Lelieis,  I',  (id.  '|H 

M  i.bll'AI.  SCIL.NCE.  H 

Remark on  j\li.  liinhS 
Ueusoii)  lor  nnitornily  objecting  i|,|H 
prueti  e  oi  V'accin.ttioii' ;  by  J.  B 
b  I  u.  I  >. 

;\  Letter  to  Mr.  Birch,  in  ainarfiB 
hi>  late  F.iinpidet  .tgaiiisl  Vaeciiialuc.  B 
\%iC(  iimiion  Vindicated  against  hs-RR 
reprt’M  ol  iiion  and  caiiiinny,  iiiKlf;)pH 
l«>  Ins  patients  ;  hyJ.Joi.es,  Mciulitr.'H 
the  R.iyal  C.dl«‘ge  ol  Pliysiciaiis  Hj 
.knalomiv'.il  Reileclions  on  liie  FutH 
ol  .Vnimais.  and  the  new  opnnuus  ui)f  I 
Ciine  ;  by*  I'.  1 1  mil, ■ 

SlII.lT  VHV  SCIENCE.  H 

A  StatV  Dllirei's  Manna!;  m  wIikIiH 
delMiled  the  duly  of  l)rig.tilc-.M«j.r^K 
uiui  Auie-th'-Camps  ;  in  Cian  tMuis,  C&B 
tonmento,  on  the  march,  and  in  ilir 
hy  Brigade-Maj.ir 'i  hoinas  Reide.  ■ 
Oh^er V  atioii^  on  ihe  use  of  LiriiB 
.Armour,  ni  the  present  sy sleia  ol  iF K 
lllary 'I  .'ciK  s, ‘,'s.  V 

A  Vnidicalioii  of  Mr.  AVindhita'i 
Military  Pmn  ;  wiili  remarks  ua  IM 
Dhjeclioii'.  ol  Ins  opponents,  ^s. 

Copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  M’ 
Windh.iui,  (Ui  t he  siniidiKnig  and  ibif* 
easily  man.iunii:  the  Vtdunlccr  »yslrb, 
hy  iMi  iiiNpectn.j  Field  OiVicer,  Is.  8d. 

.\  ilelruee  ol  l!te  \’(dunteor  Syslw* 
in  opjtosii u>n  to  M I .  \ V  indh.'im's  Kira  <1 
that  torce  ;  with  hints  fol  its  iiu^rurb 
inent,  b'u.  ‘Js.  •* 

,\1IS(  F.I.I.A  N  lES. 

‘hort  imrraii'c  of  the  Wondct^^*' 
nml  P.'-ovid<  ii*i!d  Prescrv.-itioii  ol  Chiric* 
ll.  1*.  tU  ^  l.»UiO.  In.  ('d. 

A  (  ollecimn  of  J'.|*li«iphs,  and  Mow 
ni'  iiliil  I nseri jil ions,  hist  .ric:d,  bk'fr 
pine  d,  literary  ami  nnsccliaiiCous  1 
'id'.  I'.mo. 

A  mlei  Vale,  or  .S.itnrd.iy  Ni::hl;fW 

sisting  of  stones  lor  llie  nistrurtioa  « 
A’oiith  ;  hv  Min,  Pi.k'iictoii,  1  Jiii'*3^^ 
Speet  li  ill  ll  mdle  .l.icksoii,  L>4i 
livered  at  I  lie  Special  (’i»mt  I'l 
elorsot  F.ast  India  Stock,  .Mav  tt, 

D  .  .  I  . 

I  lu*  Sannterer,  a  periodiral  Paper*  • 

vols.  jomo.  iis  m  w  1‘dition.  , 

.An  Lpitomc  ol  ihe  de!igh.!4iiDrl 
Anwliou,  shewing  i.l  om*  \  lew,  tl**^ 
hoiiiN,  siMN.  os,  and  di’plIiN,  b  r  c>trk*» 
all  soil*  of  Irih,  usually  anglcvl  lyii*'* 


List  of  If  orhs  reci*ntly  pulTishcd, 


Iiikirortinn  and  consoUtiun  to  thf 
,a]?r(l,  the  Mck»  and  the  dvin^;  extr.icted 
trt  K>  ii*e  Works  ol'  Rd.  Bixler.  Being 
a  sequii  to  the  Rev.  Adam  Clark.  .■% 
abriu^emeiit  of  his  Christiun  Daector^' ; 

V.tlmer.  2'. 

1  h>  rntoii  Ahliey.  A  series  of  letters, 
on  Ueligious  Sahjccts;  with  a  recom¬ 
mend  iiorv  jiretaco  ;  by  i\Ir.  A.  Taller, 
3  vol<i.  1  .mo  12s. 

A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  Death  of 
the  Ri  V.  A.  Booth  i  by  J.  ilip|>un,  D.  D. 

!ls. 

An  affectionate  Address  to  tlie  I’a- 
rishioners  ot  Hiackburn,  on  the  Institn- 
tiun  and  Observance  of  the  Sabbath  ;  by 
Ibos.  Maikie,  Viiar  of  Bluckbuin,  Is. 

'1  wo  sermons  on  Justification  by  Taith, 
and  the  Witness  ol  the  Spirit;  preached 
iu  the  Methodist. Chapel,  Rochdale  ;  by 
Joseph  Cooke,  Vn. 

Further  evidt  nces  of  the  F^xistence  of 
the  T)oity  ;  intended  as  a  humble  sup¬ 
plement  to  Archdeacon  Faley’s  Na¬ 
tural  ihcology ;  by  C.  Clarke. 

Toeooa  A  I'll  V. 

Cromer  considered  as  a  M  atering- 
Piace,  with  observations  on  the  Hictii- 
res.joc  ^e^  iiery  in  its  lu  ighbourliood  ; 
ru\  al  tt'  O.  plates,  8s. 

•  'The  Caiiteibuiy  Guide;  or  Travellers’ 
Pocket  C'inpanion,  containing  an  ac¬ 
count  ot  that  City,  6ec. 

'The  Picture  of  Liverjmol;  eomprisiag 
a  short  history  of  the  Place,  a  view  of 
the  Ducks,  Shipping,  tSiC.  Is. 

Ibe  Ileretord  Guide,  centainiug  a 


concise  History  of  the  t.iry  of 
a  h'-iCription  ot  its  Public  feh 
Kp.'Cop.ii  See,  C.nhw  irals, 

CIm.  In.s,  and  oiiier  niUre«tin| 
lieu  I  s,  relating  to  the  Place, 4$. 

A  Wuik  through  I.ecds,  or 
guide  to  every  thing  w-ortli  iioii« 
that  Hiitieiil  and  populous  toiru;c 
t billing  a  concise,  but  correct 
tion  ol  its  churches  and  public  buiM 
with  an  account  of  ti.e  woollen  Hi? 
factnie  of  the  W’est-riding  of  W, 
sliiie:  to  which  is  added  a  short 
criptioii  of  Temple  New-soiuc,  K 
.Abbey',  and  the  Moravian  seltlewK 
Fulneck.  Price  is.  6d.  Two  pUtci. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVtll. 

The  Belgian  Traveller;  or  i  Ur 
through  Holland,  France  and  St 
land,  in  1804  Cc  iBi'.A;  in  a  seriQ 
letters  from  a  Nobleman  tu  a  M 
of  State.  Kdiled  by  tlic  author  d 
Rcvulutiunary  IMufarch,  4.  vols.  f. 
ll. 

The  Stranger  in  Ireland  ;  or  fiiT 
in  that  country  during  the  lastsi'a 
and  winter  ;  by  J.  Carr,  Ksq.  withfk' 
•21.  2s. 

A  voyage  to  Cochin  China,  In  I7?r 
1793;  by  J.  Barrow,  Esq.  F.R  S. 

'1  wenty  Engravings,  coloured  alter 
original  drawings,  &  map,  4to  51. Ui 

A  Trip  to  IMargute,  with  desenp 
of  its  Environs  ;  by  W.  R  »biQSOO,h 
4to.  2s.  r>d. 

Recollections  of  Paris,  1802— 4,  i 
by  J.  Pinkerton,  2  vols.  8vo.  ll.  R, 


E 


I 


CO  U  R  RS  rOxN  DRNCE. 


Mr.  Brown’s  acce  ptable  Communication  has  duly  arrived, 

\Ve  have  within  tlicsc  tew  Daj's  i  -  cclvoi  Mr.  BakcwelTs  favour,  ds 
April  last ;  wc  hope;  to  attend  to  it  simrily. 

Wc  feel  ourselves  much  indebted  to  T.  R.’s  friendly  concern,  fcfJ 
reputation  and^  prosperity.  If  he  will  favour  us  with  his  Address, 
•hould  be  happy  to  transmit  a  few  Hines  to  him  privately. 

Several  Communications  lately  received,  will  be  duly  regarded. 


ERRATA. 


Pacc  489,  line  37,  to  line  15,  should  have  been  marked  as  a 
Id  awnsaqaance  ot  tbi'*  omisaion  some  trivial  alterations  have  occurred. 

p.  ^^0,  liue  imd  rc-id  ct,  iusomc  copies. 


m 


